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Royal in all and queen of me. Fair Lady Elizabeth—who knows ?’ said the Admiral.” 
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HE Lord Admiral lifted up his 
voice and sang. There was 
good enough excuse for him. 

The woodland air had the zest of frost 
and sunshine, and the bare arms of the 
beeches were all glistening and spark- 
ling white. My lord looked his best 
on a wild horse, and the sombre, neat 
little fellow with the plodding cob 
behind set off his splendour. They 
spurred on over the brown rides of 
the Chase, and in a while, as the beeches 
yielded to oaks and the ground began 
to rise, saw the tall red gables of Enfield 
Palace. Over glistening greensward 
they rode to the courtyard, and the 
Admiral made his horse curvet and 
show its temper while he, magnificently 
graceful, stared smiling up to a jutting 
window. 

At the door a sleek man, in black 
velvet, appeared with a posse of ser- 
vants, ready and obsequious. The 
Admiral sprang to the ground. 

“Ha! Master Parry, God give you 
ee day! Come, conduct me to your 
ady. 

Parry bowed and led the way. As 
they climbed the broad oak stair, the 
Admiral tapped him on the shoulder. 


“Hark ye! she hath heard nought of 
my design ?”’ he said in a low voice. 

“My lord!”  Parry’s tone ex- 
pressed anguish that he should be 
suspected of a lack of discretion. 
“‘ There has been nought but some talk 
of your lordship as a most noble, 
handsome gentleman. And very power- 
ful withal.” 

“Well, it is very well.” The Admiral 
waved him on. 

A door was flung open. 
claimed: ‘‘ The Lord Admiral, 
Lord Seymour of Sudely ! ”’ 

The Admiral stalked in, his gait an 
elaborate masterpiece. The little man 
rolled after him. It was a big room, 
furnished with stiff and faded splen- 
dour. The ceiling bore painted roses 
wrought in relief. In a tarnished gilt 
chair by the fire a girl sat reading. She 
was something slight and pale against 
the richness of her bronze hair, but she 
had already the promise of a vivid 
beauty of womanhood. From a stool 
beside her, a plump matron looked up 
at the Admiral with a knowing smile. 

The girl rose and made a stately 
curtsey. “ This is kind, my lord,” she 
said demurely. ‘‘ But, indeed, you are 
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ever so kind that I love you as though 
you were ,’ she paused—‘ my 
uncle in blood, not only in name, my 
lord.” 

“Nay, faith, I thank God I am no 
such thing.” 

“T hope your lordship has more to 
thank God for. Prithee, were it so 
hard a fate to be kin to me ?”’ 

“‘ Most desperate hard, fair lady. If 
a man were content to be thy kinsman, 
he were no man.” 

“God save us all!” the plump 
matron cried. ‘‘ Never a woman would 
doubt the Lord Admiral is man 
enough.” 

The girl darted a keen glance at her, 
She was all nods and smiles. The 
Admiral flung back his fine shoulders 
and laughed. ‘‘ Mrs. Ashley hath too 
much kindness for me, like every good 
woman.” 

“Why, my lord, that sentence 
presses me shrewdly,” the girl cried. 
“Which am I then—over fond for you 
or not too good ?”’ 

“My Lady Elizabeth, no man would 
account you a good woman. For you 
are a fair goddess, who need not be 
kind to any man.” 

“ T will take your counsel, my lord ; ” 
Elizabeth made a curtsey. 

The Admiral frowned. Mrs. Ashley 
struck in: ‘‘ May I serve your lordship 
and your lordship’s gentleman with 
some entertainment ? ” 

“Ha! with my lady’s leave ’’—the 
Admiral recollected his companion— 
“let me present Captain Peter Coffin, 
chief of the mariners of the west, a very 
sturdy pirate.” 

Peter Coffin rolled forward and 
knelt awkwardly and kissed Eliza- 
beth’s hand, and stared up at her with 
bright puckered eyes. He said nothing. 

“Away with thee, Peter. Let him 
smell flagons, Mrs. Ashley. We sailor 
men must be fed with wine or love. 
Else are we dangerous.”’ 

“Now, fie, my lord, you boast to 
frighten us poor women.” Mrs. 
Ashley went off smirking, with the neat 
little round sailor quiescent in her 
wake. 

The Admiral stood himself before the 
fire gracefully and stroked a beard 





glossy with perfumed 
smiled down at Elizabeth. 

In the fire glow, her eyes took the 
colour of flame. ‘‘ Why do you bring 
a pirate to me, my lord ?”’ 

“T’ faith, fair lady, all men must be 
pirates who sight thy rare beauty.” 
He flung off his blue velvet cloak and 
revealed himself all in peach-coloured 
silk, clasped with emeralds at neck and 
knee. 

The girl smiled a little, but blood 
was stirring in her cheeks. “Do I 
make you long to be cruel, my lord ? 
Why, then, for your soul’s health you 
should avoid my presence.” 

“Cruel? Ay, love is cruel as life 
and strong as death. Lady Elizabeth, 
what mercy should you hope of a man 
who have none for him ? Your—your 
swift grace—your body of alabaster— 
the flame of your eyes—the dark 
treasury of your hair—and withal the 
keen right manly wit of you—you make 
a man mad with love.” 

The girl rose with studied movements 
of allure. Her lips were parted in a 
subtle smile. Yet she could not check 
the eager beat of her bosom. ‘“ Now 
you play the pirate indeed. You come 
upon me under a false flag. My Lord 
High Admiral flies the banner of love :” 
she gave an excited laugh. “A lion 
soupivant! Nay, my lord, it serves 
not. King Love hath no loyalty of 
mine. I swear I like you better when 
you are your true born self—when your 
eyes say: ‘all men are one to me and 
all women nought.’ ”’ 

“And all are nought to me save one, 
who is all the world and my heaven. 
If I am haughty to every creature born 
of woman, I have the richer soul to lay 
at thy feet.” 

“Good lack, my feet have soles 
enough,” the girl cried. But her voice 
was wild and her eyes sparkled and 
she trembled. 

The Admiral came close and stared 
down at her intent and passionate. 
Then he caught her hand fiercely. ‘“‘Ay, 
mock me, mock me,” he said. “ That 
owns the maiden in you is yearning in 
fear to yield. Most fair lady—ah, the 


waters, and 


touch of you, the throb of your blood— 
it drives all words away, it makes me 
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mad. Ay, as the vision of your beauty 


dazzles me from sleep. Thou—thou. 


dost command me to a passion which 
must conquer thee to thine own tri- 
umph.” He caught her, lithe and 
quivering, in his arms. She was all 
blushing red and her eyes dim, but 
her lips still smiled. ‘Come, yield, 
yield! It’s for a glory of delight and 
ower.” 

“My lord, my lord,” she stammered. 
His kisses were on her lips. ‘‘ How 
does this mean? Do you mean me 
fair?” 

“ Fair as your own fair neck.” 

“ Why, my lord—your high nobility, 
would it deign to a wife poor in all but 
her birth ?”’ 

“Royal in all and queen of me. 
Fair Lady Elizabeth—who knows ? — 
queen of much else beside.” 

“What ? Oh, now you dream, my 
lord.” She lay back in his arms, 
searching his face. Her eyes were clear 
now and keen. ‘Or you mock me, 
do you not, you mock me? You play 
with me. Of what should I be queen 
ever but my own heart? Nay, faith, 
my lord, this is alla jest. A sorry jest, 
is’'t not, to tease a maid so ? The King 
would never suffer you to wed with 
me.” 

The Admiral gave an ugly laugh. 
“The King? Leave me to get my 
will of the King. And if the King 
have no will to cross thine, Elizabeth, 
why then as 

With a start, the girl freed herself 
from his arms. Her eyes were still 
keen upon him. ‘ Then I will do what 
I will, my lord.” 

“ And be right willing, sweet. Nay, 
no need of blushes yet.” 

“T am not blushing,” the girl cried 
fiercely. 

The Admiral laughed loud. ‘ There’s 
a round maidenly lie. Go to, I have 
felt your heart. Dear love, I must 
be gone.” He clapped his hands and 
shouted: “Peter, man, Peter!” He 
made to kiss her, but she eluded him 
and held out her hand in a regal gesture. 
The Admiral knelt to kiss it most 
gallantly, and Mrs. Ashley came bust- 
ling in with Captain Peter Coffin, 
placid, some way behind her. “ You’ll 
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take your leave, Peter, we must to 
horse.” 

“Ay, ay, my lord.” Peter rolled 
up to Elizabeth and knelt clumsily 
and touched his brow. ‘“‘ But, i’ fegs, 
my lady will be asking herself why we 
were in such a hurry to come since we 
be in such a hurry to go.” 

The Admiral did not seem to hear. 
He turned and strode to the door. 
Peter Coffin looked at Elizabeth with 
a gleam in his little eyes and a knowing 
smile before he heaved himself up 
and followed. 

When they were well away from the 
palace, riding fast through the mellow 
fading light, the Admiral turned in his 
saddle with a complacent laugh: “‘ Well, 
Peter, well ?” 

““ Amen, and so be it and so forth,” 
Peter grunted. 

“* Well, man, will she serve ? ”’ 

“Nay, her man is more like to find 
her a wench who will rule.” 

“‘ Beshrew thee, ha’ done. If I need 
a fool to make sport, I’ll find a better 
for a shilling by the year. What didst 
tell me—I must get something of the 
blood royal in me ere thy mariners of 
the west would rally to my banner. 
Well, sirrah, if I have that fair piece 
of royalty in my arms—King Harry’s 
own daughter one flesh with me—will 
that serve ?” 

“ There’s a mort of fools would risk 
a hanging for that white wench’s eyes,” 
said Peter, and seemed to grudge his 
words. ‘“‘ What if you catch the rope 
yourself, my lord ?” 

“The devil go with thee for a 
croaker,” the Admiral cried. 

“ There’s them he loves better than 
croakers,’ Peter grumbled. “I'll 
allow this is a sweet piece of devilry. 
It was worth getting sore o’ horseback, 
which is poisonous to a good sailorman, 


. to see the way she looked at you.” 


The Admiral laughed loud his satis- 
faction. 

Peter Coffin grunted and his little 
eyes gleamed contempt. 

The lady coveted for so fair a plot, 
Elizabeth, sat in her chamber, elbows 
on knees, sharp chin in her hands, her 
face red with the firelight as she stared 
at the glowing logs that trembled and 
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quaked into molten pictures. In a 
little while she was calm enough to 
think, and thought made my Lord 
Admiral seem vastly strange. This 
was a very sudden haste to capture 
her: a scurry from London, though 
he had seen her at Christmas and 
would see her again at Shrovetide ; 
the wild tempest of his wooing, a very 
frenzy, though when he saw her at 
Christmas he was content with some 
easy, broad, amorous jesting. She 
had never doubted that my lord thought 
her more than common comely. He 
had always eyes for her, he was always 
quick to make a game a romp and an 
excuse for caresses. But always he 
had been pleased to make clear that 
he was amusing himself. Now this 
fiery earnest all in a hurry, and after 
the amazing flame of it, a hurry to be 
gone ! 

What was it the little plump sailor 
said : ‘‘ Why were we in such a hurry 
to come, since we be in such a hurry to 
go?”’ Hehad cunning eyes, that man. 
He meant her to wonder and doubt 
and puzzle over it all. Well, why was 
my lord in such a hurry? Why was 
he in a passion to make sure of her all 
on a sudden? Plainly he meant no 
less than marriage. He wanted to 
show her and boast of her as his wife. 
Doubtless my Lord Admiral was great 
enough already. The sailor folk all 
round the coasts held him only less 
than the King. But if he were wed to 
the King’s daughter, there would be 
something of royalty itself about him, 
and when the King should die he 
might be royal enough to hold the first 
place of all, ay, to venture for the 
throne. For he was a man to venture 
much. 

Her cautious mind cried halt to her 
desires. The prospect tempted. If 
the Lord Admiral would help her to be 
Queen! Without help she had little 
hope. Next to the throne stood her 
brother, who was young enough to 
outlive her, and not so young but that 
in a few years he might have children 
of his own. After him came Mary, 
the elder sister, not yet too old to find 
a husband. Only a strange multipli- 
cation of unnatural mischances could 
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give Elizabeth the crown. She knew 
that bitterly well, and for al] the years 
that scorn and unkindness had forced 
her to think of her own queer fortune 
she had felt it unjust and cruel. Why 
should she give place to that flaccid 
impotent boy, or to Mary—the dull slave 
of priests ? She could fawn upon them 
to cheat them into serving her, but 
she always despised them as fit only to 
be her tools, her subjects. The girl 
was aware of a keen craft in her, of a 
fierce will, against which they were 
nothing. A haughty pride in herself, 
stronger for being hidden from all the 
world, bade her believe that she would 
know how to be a glorious Queen. With 
an imagination in which sober thought 
and a child’s love of pageantry were 
queerly blent, she fancied her sov- 
ereignty. If the Admiral would help 
her! She saw the grandiose dreams 
of many an hour of tortured childhood 
coming splendidly true. But her mind 
cried halt. It would not believe in 
the Admiral. It could not find any 
solid strength in him to trust. 

Still she cherished and fondled her 
dreams. For all her cynical sense, 
she could not think of him coldly. 
Born to a court where greedy amours 
were unashamed, where there were no 
veils or reticence to guard her child- 
hood, she had been bred to an unhappy 
precocity of passion. The magnificence 
of the man fired her. She could not 
forget his broad shoulders and his lithe 
strength, his grace, and the gleam of his 
eyes and the sunburn of his handsome 
face. He had made her yearn for him. 
Still her mind questioned whether he 
was worth having after all. But the 
questions came fainter and fainter, till 
she only thought of how he looked 
when he kissed her, and how she felt. 
So she spent the night with dreams. 

Heavy eyed in the morning, she was 
aware that Mrs. Ashley watched her 
like a cat. Mrs. Ashley was paid for 
it with flashes of feline temper. Then 
came a noise of horses in the courtyard, 
and Elizabeth hurried to the presence 
chamber. 

The door was flung open. Mr. Parry 
announced: “ The Prince of Wales!” 


The boy came with a studied mincing 
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* She turned, compelling herself not to tremble, and made a curtsey to the boy King.” 


gait. He was too fat for his legs, and 
he hunched his shoulders and thrust 
out hisstomach. His big head swayed. 

Elizabeth rose and curtsied to the 
ground, and kissed the cold damp hand 
that he granted her stiffly. ‘‘ You ride 
early, my lord,” she smiled. 

“It is the duty of a prince to be no 
sluggard ’’—his shrill voice seemed to 
be reciting a lesson. 

“Truly, my lord,’ Elizabeth cast 
down her eyes. ‘‘ You are kind to 


honour me with your presence.” 
“ x +s ; 
I am not here to visit thee.’ 





“You are no less welcome, my lord,” 
she said meekly. 

He stared at her as if she were im- 
pertinent. “The King advises me 
that matter of State requires me at 
Whitehall. Your house is convenient 
upon the way from my palace of 
Hatfield, that the lords of the council 
should meet me here to attend my 
progress.”’ 

Elizabeth bowed. 
you to sit, my lord ?”’ 

The boy, his hat still on, sat himself 
in her chair by the fire and waved her 


“Will it please 
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to the footestool. . . . Again came the 
sound of a cavalcade. The boy looked 
up with a peevish cry: ‘‘ What is this ? 
Why am I not advised ? You let me 
be ill-served here, Elizabeth.” 

The girl started up and was going to 
the door when Mr. Parry flung it open 
and announced: “ The Queen Catha- 
rine!” 

There came in a woman, insigni- 
ficant of face and form and air, clad in 
black. The prince stood up and 
touched his hat. “I was not, advised 
of this visit, madam,” he complained. 

But Elizabeth cried out: ‘‘ Madam, 
madam, why do you wear black ?” 

** Alack, child, now must we all wear 
black. My lords would have me tell 
you. So here it is then: The King 
died last night.” 

Elizabeth ran to her arms, crying: 
“Oh—my father, my father,” and 
there was a sob in her voice. 

Catharine wiped her eyes solemnly. 
“Indeed, my lord was a very great 
King!’’ Then, after a moment, “ And 
kindly,” she decided. 

““ Now I am King,” said the boy with 
cold satisfaction. 

Elizabeth drew away from the Queen 
and stood alone. ‘I loved him more 
than anyone in the world,” she said 
slowly in a low voice. 

“Now I am King,” the boy repeated. 
The two women turned and saw him 
standing with his hand stretched out 
to them stiffly. 

Catharine stared at him a moment 
and made a curtsey. Elizabeth fell on 
her knees and kissed his hand. ‘“‘ Go,” 
he said coldly, “I would be alone for 
prayer. Tell my lords to be in waiting.” 
The women fled from such majesty 
hastily. 

Elizabeth sought her chamber again. 
The death of her father confused her 
with thought and emotion. She had 
imagined often enough what changes 
might come when he died, but never 
that his death was near. She knew 


little reason to love him. For dreary 
years of her childhood he had given 
her nothing but cruelty and scorn. 
When she proved herself strong enough, 
passionate enough to amuse him, she 
had won nothing better than a con- 


temptuous kindness. And yet the loss 
of him hurt her. She honoured him 
as she honoured everything strong: 
she was proud to be his child: she felt 
him most like herself of anyone in the 
world. Even if he cared nothing for 
her, while he lived she was not utterly 
alone 

Without him, what remained ? Once 
she had dreamed that she could coax 
the dull cold child—her brother—into 
loving her. But each year had made 
him more aloof and harder in his pre- 
cocious conceit of virtue. While he 
had power he would give her nothing 
but a dreary life, suspected and watched 
jealously. While he had power—and 
what power would he have? There 
was no vigour in him. How should a 
pedant of a boy be master over the 
ambitious court which even her father 
had hardly held down at the last ? 
Hertford, Seymour, Lisle and the rest— 
the boy would only be a puppet for 
them, to be gripped and used by the 
strongest. 

Now—now she understood the Ad- 
miral’s hurry to woo her. 
have known that the King lay near to 
death. He meant to make sure of her 
betimes. He saw that the man who 
had her to wife would have a mastering 
prestige. He was Edward’s uncle by 
blood, but his brother Hertford had 
that title too, and more fame. As 
Elizabeth’s husband, he could boast 
the very glamour of the blood royal. 
Perhaps he meant to set her up against 
the dull boy King. And again her mind 
cried halt. The Admiral might venture 
it, like enough. But if he failed, and 
she went down in his ruin! 

She was still debating cautiously her 
eager, excited ambitions while they 
rode to Whitehall the next day, still 
through the tedious parade of her 
father’s funeral. But her face betrayed 
nothing. When the Admiral found a 
moment to press her hand and whisper 
passion, no blood came to her pale 
cheeks, she was as if she neither heard 
nor felt, but she was well aware that 
Lisle—the cunningest man of the coun- 
cil—watched her keenly, and it seemed 
that a creature of his, Tyrwhitt, was 
ever upon her heels. Among the greedy 
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ambitious crowd that marched, careless 
of hypocrisy, through that splendid 
mockery of mourning, you see the girl 
in her black, moving stately, her keen 
white face unchanging as a mask. 

The boy King, her brother, had 
always his soldierly uncle, Hertford, 
and the demure energy of Lisle, on 
either side him, like conjurers working 
an automaton. Elizabeth saw her 
sister, the little sour woman, only from 
afar, and at the earliest Mary fled 
away to her own house that her eyes 
might not be offended by the sight of 
her enemies, the heretics, in power. 
There was no friend, no ally for Eliza- 
beth. The widowed Queen, Catharine 
Parr, was always kind enough and gay 
now that she was a widow, but the girl 
found her of no more use than a pet cat. 

But the Admiral was still in a hurry. 
He watched for chances to beset her, 
and though she was earnest to keep 
aloof, he found moments again and 
again. But she would not let them be 
more than moments, she would not 
yield him anything. 

At last he caught her, in the twilight, 
in the long gallery, he was near con- 
quest, when a shuffling step disturbed 
them, and through the gloom came 
the boy King. The Admiral vanished 
with a mutter of an oath. Elizabeth 
rose from the window seat to which he 
had drawn her, stood looking out at 
the night, fighting hard to be calm. 

“Elizabeth!” said the cold, queru- 
lous voice. She turned, compelling 
herself not to tremble, and made a 
curtsey. “I am pleased with thee, 
Elizabeth. Thy decent, comely be- 
haviour likes me well.” He coughed. 
“TI perceive thou dost think of our 
father’s death with a calm mind.” He 
gave his damp hand for her to kiss. 
“Learning and prudence and piety, 
they” he stopped like a child who 
has forgotten its lesson—‘‘ They are 
learning and prudence and piety.”” He 
shuffled on, his head wagging with 
importance. 

She stared after him with a queer 
feeling as though she had come upon 
something nauseous. Whether he 
meant her well or ill, he need not be 
like a reptile. 
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The boy was away to his audience 
chamber and summoned Hertford and 
Lisle. He feared Hertford, who was by 
his father’s will the Lord Protector, 
and the best soldier in England besides. 
He liked Lisle, who was adroit and 
flattered him. Lisle was prompt and 
Hertford kept him waiting. ‘My 
uncle is so zealous in business that I 
fear for his health,” the boy said. 
“And certainly it is well beseeming 
that youth should wait upon age.” 

Hertford entered abruptly. * We 
wait on you, my lord,” the boy com- 
plained. Hertford shrugged his shoul- 
ders and flung himself into a chair. 
“You may sit, my lords,” the boy 
cried. Lisle bowed and sat demurely. 

Hertford laughed. ‘ Well, sir, what 
is the pother ?” 

“We have discovered, my lord, a 
matter which touches upon treason 
and is right dangerous.” 

Hertford laughed again. ‘ Why, 
would you be lopping heads already, 
sir?’’ He hardly disguised a sneer at 
the flaccid conceit of the boy’s face. 

“The duty to be God’s avenger is the 
sternest duty of a king,” said the boy 
shrilly. ‘ My lord, I find your brother, 
the Admiral, in amorous toys with my 
sister Elizabeth.” 

“What ? Why then out on him 
for a naughty rogue!” Hertford 
swore roundly. “She is twenty years 
too young for him! ” 

“My lord, my lord, you are pro- 
fane!”’ the boy cried. ‘‘ And, more- 
over, I would not have you take 
this in a worldly way. In which is no 
true wisdom. She is my sister, and it 
suits not with our safety that she wed.” 


“Wed? Faith, no!” Hertford 
laughed. “I doubt wedding is not 
much on my brother’s lips. But I will 


school him, sir. Is that all the trea- 
son ?” 

“Oh, my lord, I would we were all 
advised against levity. Of which 
cometh much sin.” 

“You are in no danger, sir. 
all?” Hertford rose. 

“T will not keep you from your duty, 
my lord.” 

So the Admiral, taking counsel over 
his cups with Peter Coffin, was desired 


Is that 
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to wait upon the Lord Protector, and 
sent a careless excuse. The messenger 


came back with a curt command. . 


The Admiral waved him out. “‘ Good- 
man brother crows loud on his dung- 
hill,” he laughed to Peter,and swaggered 
off. He was surprised to find Lisle 
with his brother. ‘ You’re a queer 
couple to run in leash, my lords. I'll 
make you a wager one throttles the 
other.” 

“We are in no mood for thy wanton- 
ness, Thomas,” Hertford cried. ‘‘ Look 
you, sir, you grow impudent. You must 
be schooled. There are those will make 
you quake as much as ever did King 
Henry.” 

“Oh faith, here’s one to wear the 
lion’s skin,” the Admiral laughed. 

“Take warning, sirrah. I am trou- 
bled enough with thee. Thy roguish 
tricks are known.” 

“That’s no word for a gentleman, 
my Lord Hertford!’ the Admiral 
cried, his hand on his sword. 

“Sirrah, I speak for the King. It is 
not for a gentleman to play at amours 
with the Lady Elizabeth.” 

“Ha! Who plays the spy, then ?” 
the Admiral flushed. 

“My lord, my lord, you know not 
what you say,” Lisle cried. “ The 
King himself complains of you.” 

“Oh, the saintly boy! Prithee, 
what is it to him if I would wed his 
sister ? She will have a man for her 
husband, and ——’”’ 

“Wed!” Hertford broke in. “ Be- 
shrew your folly! Did you think of 
marriage ? This is the very madness 
of treason.” 

“Here is Christian virtue! ’Tis 
folly to woo, but infamous to wed. 
Ay, my lord, I thought of marriage, 
and I mean marriage, and I ask leave 
of none but the lady.” 

“Art knave or fool ?”’ cried Hert- 
ford. 

“Oh, my lord,” Lisle spoke swiftly 
and smoothly, ‘“ we will believe that 
you have been hasty. For surely it 
cannot suit with the King’s rule that 
such a marriage should be.” 

“No, nor with thy power and con- 
sequence, old fox!” 

““ Swear to have done with this, or I 


will attaint thee of treason, I, the Lord 
Protector. Mark thee, sirrah, if [ 
find thee tampering with the child, thy 
head shall fall, though thou art tenfold 
my brother.” 

The Admiral stood glowering at him. 
“Ay, the more readily for that,” he 
muttered. ‘‘ What wouldst thou give 
to be widowed and have a chance of 
her thyself ?”’ 

“Fie, fie, this is to talk ignobly,” 
said Lisle. 

“‘ And if thou dost ignobly, the Lord 
have mercy on thy soul!” cried 
Hertford. 

The Admiral flung out with an oath, 
and came stamping back to Peter 
Coffin. ‘“‘ The thing is blown upon,” 
he announced. ‘“‘ That curst boy has 
spied on me. They talk of treason,” 
and he fell to cursing his brother and 
the King. 

“Then there’s some pretty fellows 
will live the longer,” quoth Peter, and 
drank again. 

‘‘ What, there is none of your fellows 
would follow me without her ? ” 

“There be no mariners would rise 
against King Harry’s child save for 
King Harry’s child.” 

The Admiral swore at them, and him 
and everything. 

The next day Elizabeth was taken 
back to Enfield. Her brother bade 
her a very tender farewell. From no 
one came a word of censure. But by 
the haste to banish her she knew that 
the wooing of the Admiral was known, 
and would not be permitted. She bore 
her ebrother no malice for it ; she had 
none for the lords who governed 
through him. They fought for them- 
selves even as she. But she waited 
eagerly and anxiously for the Admiral 
to come. If he were a man he would 
bid her defy them all in his arms. 
And what then? Was she to obey 
him and dare? She lived tremulous 
days. Her head was afraid of her 
heart. 

But the Admiral did not come. 
Day after day went by and the palace 
at Enfield was peaceful as the village 
about it. The girl began to feel the 
sting of shame. My lord was pleased 


to grow cold as quick as he had grown 
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*The girl understood a woman's shame." 


hot. He held her worth no risk or 
pains. So she fretted herself till in the 
sunshine of a gay spring afternoon 
came Catharine the Queen. The simple 
woman had put off her mourning. Her 
face was broadly radiant. She kissed 
Elizabeth lavishly. After greetings— 
Elizabeth was punctilious, and some- 
thing had made Catharine exuberant— 
“Guess now, child; nay, but thou'lt 
never guess,”’ she cried in one breath. 
“Guess from whom I come. I come 
from the Admiral, who greets thee well. 
And, indeed, he loves thee. Who 
should know if not I?” she gave a 
silly conscious laugh. 

A whirl of emotions stormed in the 
girl’s heart. Her pale face gave no 
sign. ‘‘ You come from the Admiral, 
madam?” Her voice spoke a 
natural, innocent wonder. 

“Nay, sweetheart, do not make me 
blush,” Catharine simpered. 


The girl’s keen eyes opened wide. 
For all her will she could not hold her 
face against a spasm of pain. 

“We were wed two weeks agone,”’ 
Catharine murmured, and hung her 
bashful head. 

“Oh, madam, I must needs wish 
you joy of such a lord.” The girl’s 
voice rang sharp, her eyes were cold 
and searching, and still her face be- 
trayed nothing. 

Catharine laughed and smoothed the 
red velvet of her dress. ‘“‘ In truth, I 
have heard that my lord is the hand- 
somest man in England,” she said 
complacently. 

“ And in faith that must make you 
proud,” the girl smiled at her. 

“Dear child!’ Catharine kissed her 
again. ‘Qh, I tell my lord he makes 
me fond and foolish, but what else 
can I be with him? He is so very 
noble.”’ 
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“‘T am very sure you find him so, 
madam.” 

‘‘ [—oh,-we are happy as birds. We 
are 4 

‘“‘Oh, madam, I see you are,” the 
girl cried sharply. 

Catharine caressed her. “Nay, 
sweet chuck, bear with me. Some 
day thou wilt know such gentle folly 
for thyself. God send thee such a 
man! But in faith, child, I have not 
forgot thee neither. Now I am out 
of mourning, now I am in my own 
house, I said to myself, ‘ there is the 
dear child Elizabeth all lonely : I must 
have her make merry with me.’ ”’ 

“Nay, madam, methinks _ the 
Admiral would not thank me _ for 
breaking on his bliss.”’ 

“Oh, thou’lt not trouble us neither,” 
Catharine laughed. ‘“‘ And, in faith, it 
was my lord put it in my head to bid 
thee come to us.” 

“T protest he is too gracious,” the 
girl cried. 

“« Ah, it’s a sweet nature ! ’’ Catharine 
sighed. ‘‘ Come, then, Bess, and try 
how merry we live.” 

“Please you, madam, I am under 
the will of the King and the lords of 
the council.” 

“Never care for that, child. Their 
pleasure is taken. See, my Lord 
Lisle delivered me a letter;”’ she 
fumbled in her ample bosom and gave 
Elizabeth the paper. 

The girl read it. In correct phrase 
her brother desired his well-beloved 
sister to honour the Lady Catharine 
and the Lord Admiral at their house, 
if so it should accord with her plea- 
sure. “By your leave, madam— 
this needs to be answered. Please you 
I may withdraw.” She hurried from 
the room. She needed to be alone. 

When she was alone, bolted in her 
own chamber, she yielded to a frenzy 
of anger, beating herself and tearing 
her bed and crying out wildly.... 
That storm past, she sank down, pant- 
ing and dishevelled, to force herself to 
think. . . . The knave, the base vile 
knave! She read him clear. Since 





she could not be won without peril, 
he would none of her. He would 
rather have safety with a fool, with a 


woman already three men’s widow. 
And the dead man’s wealth made her 
luscious to his taste. Faith, my Lord 
Admiral had good fortune! The 
richest woman in England! . . . Oh, 
that such a fellow should dare prate 
love to her! Prate love? Why, for 
his mean spirit all her life had throbbed 
with passionate yearning. He had felt 
her longing. . . . The girl understood 
a woman’s shame... . 

But now—what did he want of her 
now ? Her brother’s purpose was clear 
enough. He would have her go and 
see her lover in the arms of the faded 
fool who had won him away from her. 
Such a lesson as that would please his 
cold, cruel virtue. But the Admiral— 
why had he sent the woman to bid her 
to their house ? Would he mock at 
her ? Was there some deeper villainy ? 
The girl swore under her breath. Did 
the fool think he would ever cheat her 
again? Nothenoranyman. He had 
taught her what love was worth. But 
what did he want of her ? She longed 
to face him and defy him and prove to 
him and herself that she cared nothing 
now what he did or what he was. 

Reckless, she rode back to London by 
Catharine’s side. Then began strange 
days. The Admiral greeted her care- 
lessly as if the wooing had never been, 
as if she were a child again. His eyes 
followed her, but that had ever been 
his way. He made careless fun of her 
as if she were a child to be teased. 
After his old fashion he would romp 
with her. Catharine’s dull eyes could 
not see that the girl was a child no 
more. She liked a jolly, noisy house. 
She joined in the games and made 
occasions for them and mocked at the 
girl in her silly easy fashion. 

Elizabeth had not been born or bred 
to a dainty temper. She let herself 
endure for a while to see whither it 
would lead. She was too proud to give 
the Admiral a chance to flatter himself 
that she had taken him in earnest and 
let his treason hurt her. When she 
held off, she made him feel that she 
thought him dull and tedious. When 
she had to yield, she flung back 
laughter and romped as madly as he. 
Sometimes she caught him staring at 
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her with a frown. It was plain that 
he could not tell what to make of her. 

But she knew that she must, escape. 
It was easy enough. She let Catharine 
find her sombre and sorrowful, and when 
the silly woman asked a reason, she 
sighed and feared the Lord Admiral 
grew too fond. Catharine was as ready 
to be jealous as anything else that she 
was bidden. She became even more 
eager to get Elizabeth away than 
Elizabeth was to go. 

The girl went back to Enfield and 
found that she had never known 
before what it was to be lonely. No 
one heeded her. She was dead to the 
world as a nun, and desperate as a nun 
unwilling. In a few months Catharine 
died. The news came, and the girl 
told herself fiercely again and again 
that it was no matter of hers. For 
against her will and her mind her wild 
passions must needs be asking what 
the Admiral would do now. Week 
after week went by and she had no 
news of him. There were strange 
tales came through Parry and Ashley, 
the gossips, of quarrels in the King’s 
Council, and discontent all through the 
land, but of the Admiral no word. 

On another winter’s morning, 
through a haze of frost, the Admiral 
came again, and again with Peter 
Coffin at his heels. He found a woman 
fretted to madness by the conscious- 
ness of her strength and the grim policy 
that condemned her to barren life in 
a comfortable prison. But she was 
cold enough and haughty to him. 
“Ttis an honour that you should remem- 
ber me in your mourning, my lord.” 

He laughed. ‘‘ Why, child, dost 
think I ever forgot thee ? No more 
than thou canst forget me.”’ 

Her hands in her lap linked together 
close. It was a moment before she 
spoke. “In faith, my lord, no man 
has made me more mirth.” 

“Mirth, is it? Nay, child, there’s 
no use. in your maidenly guile now. 
I’ve known you a year—since you clung 
to me hot and panting for hungry love.” 

She started up, her thin cheeks all 
red, her eyes with the colour and light 
of flame. “ You are a villain,” and 
she stammered for rage. 
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“Why so is every man to a woman, 
sweetheart.” 

“Ts every man a loathsome coward 
like thee ? ” 

“ How now ?”’ he frowned. “ Rough 
words these, child. What man dare 
call me coward ?” 

She gave a hard laugh. “Oh, the 
brave gentleman can see no ill in him- 
self. Content you, my lord. If you 
do not feel yourself vile yet, there’s 
none will ever make you feel.” 

“So angry lovers talk.” She 
stamped her foot, she made as if she 
would strike him, and he smiled calm. 
“Now hark to me and a plain tale. 
Art sad and sore, child, and I allow 
thee cause. Do me reason, too. Thy 
sweet brother and his lords threatened 
my head if I should wed thee. I had 
no power to stand against them. 
What would have been thy fate if they 
slew me for treason in making thee 
wife ? Death, too, or the Tower. I 
were coward, indeed, to bring that on 
thee. I waited my time. I needed 
money, and I married Catharine.” 

“And she is kindly dead and the 
money thine. Oh, in faith, thou art 
wise, my lord.” 

“Well, I think so,” the Admiral 
laughed, and stared at her with cool 
assurance. “Sweetheart, thou must 
know I had thee ever at heart. Why I 
hid it so ill that poor Catharine was 
madly jealous.” 

“Oh,” the girl shuddered, ‘“ thou 
art a true lover indeed.” 

“Hear me out. All the while I 
have planned and worked to make thee 
Queen. And now the hour is come. 
I have great powers gathering in the 
west, and arms and treasure for them. 
The mariners all about the coast will 
rise and rally to me when I raise thy 
standard. The time’s ripe. All the 
realm is sick with discontent of the 
Lord Protector and his greedy crew 
and the cold pedant of a child whom 
they call King. If thou ride through 
the land like a queen, promising the 
good laws of thy father and his strong 
hand of rule, there is none who can 
stand against thee. See, child, I deal 
honestly. Without thee I can do 
nought. There is no hope in this realm 
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save for one of King Henry’s blood. 
Trust thyself to me and my power and 
I swear to make thee Queen. How 
say you now?” 

The girl stared at him. Her thin 
lips were compressed, her brow fur- 
rowed. Thought and wild desires 
strove in her. 

He grasped her hands. “ Queen, ay, 
I will give thee that and how much 
else ? Wilt live thy life out in a 
prison? That is what thy brother 
means for thee—to chain thee down 
till thou shalt die. I can give thee love, 
all wild will and power storming 
through time.” He sprang to her and 
caught her to him and made her feel 
fierce strength. 

What could she do? Her mind 
might strive against her hungry pas- 
sions, but her mind was tempted, too. 
All her being was pining and fretting 
for activity. A moment and she was 
as mad as he. 

The Admiral grudged her time to 
cloak and hood. He would have none 
of her servants ride with her. Parry 
and Ashley, smiling and leering, gave 
her joy. Peter Coffin, at the horses’ 
heads, saluted solemnly. ‘“‘God_ ha’ 
mercy on your ladyship,” quoth he. 

“Why that, you fool?” the Admiral 
cried. 

“Why, be there no chance for 
her ?” 

The Admiral swore at him, but the 
gii] was all in a wonder of wild desires 
and had not heeded. They spurred 
fast for London. 

In the winter twilight the deep lanes 
of Southgate and Hornsey were deso- 
late. For mile after mile they met no 
one and heard no sound but their own. 
So, speeding on through a mystery of 
gloom, the girl tried to command her 
mind, and could not. She seemed to 
have nothing upon which thought could 
work. She was hurried through an 
unknown world, where there was 
nothing real, nothing—nothing but the 
hungry passion in her heart... . 

It was black night when they came 
upon the stones of the town. A 
breath of the foetid air of Smithfield 
crossed them as they turned down the 
hill to cross the brawling waters of the 





Fleet. In the narrow street beyond 
many of the gabled houses were 
altogether dark. The good town lay 
abed already, and only one drunken 
roysterer was aware of them. She 
heard the Admiral chuckle and whisper, 
““ We'll have the fat burgesses wake for 
thee anon, sweet.”” She had no an- 
swer ; she was still without mastery of 
herself, mad in a world of madness. 

They drew rein to pass the narrow 
wooden arch of Temple Bar. At the 
slower pace, as they turned by the 
dark mass of St. Clement Dane’s to the 
Admiral’s house, the girl began to be 
aware of a new dull sound, as though 
some town afar were awake and busy. 
Some town of dreams... . Peter 
Coffin was alert and peering about him. 
To his quick ear the sound had some- 
thing measured in it, like the tramp of 
a march. But the Admiral had no 
ears or mind for anything. For his 
admirable temper his triumph was 
already won, and he _ tasted the 
fruit. 

By the gates of the big house all 
was quiet. The Admiral hurried the 
girl in and himself led her to its great 
chamber and left her alone, promising 
her women and all that she needed. 
But when he was gone, she turned and 
shot the bolts. She must be safe from 
him a moment and alone—alone— 
alone. . 

She stood by the window looking out 
over the black moaning water to the 
scattered lights of the Surrey shore. 
A great noise broke upon her. There 
were men storming into the house with 
the clash of arms and shouts. “In 
the King’s name! In the King’s 
name!’”’ She darted across the room, 
her ear to the door. She heard the 
Admiral’s voice in a torrent of oaths, 
and then a cry: “ Thomas, Baron of 
Sudely, I arrest thee of high treason.” 
She caught at her heart. 

This was the end, the end of life and 
all desire. She was a moment feeling- 
less, unconscious. All meaning had 
gone out of the world. There was 
nothing—nothing. . . . Then she woke 
to pain. It was not that she had been 
defeated of her ambition, not that 
prison and death grasped at her. She 
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“He, astride the window-sill, caught her and dragged her through.” 


could have defied defeat or fear. It 
was not only her baffled passion that 
tore at her heart. She writhed and 
hated herself for her weakness made 
manifest. Till that mad night she had 
always been queen of her own soul. 
Now she must be proven to all the 
world a weak, amorous fool, the slave 
ofaman. She looked round the room 
wildly. She began to pluck at the 
little knife in her girdle. 


And then from the window came a 
whistle. She started round and saw 
in the candlelight the bronze plump 
face of Captain Peter Coffin. She ran 
to him, and he, astride the window-sill, 
caught her and dragged her through 
and set her down upon the ground. 
Next moment he was at her side, and 
hurried her away to the river. She was 
dropped into the stern of a wherry, and 
he thrust off with her. Then for the 
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first time he spoke: ‘‘ Well, God ha’ 
mercy,” and spoke no more. The girl 
sat tremulous. Hope was waking in 
her again, and the eager throb of life. 
Already she had her brain at work. 
If none in the darkness had seen her 
with the Admiral, if she could win back 
to Enfield and deny it all, why, then, 
all her game was to play again, and not 
again would she fail herself. 

“Enfield!” she cried. 
make Enfield ! ” 

“ Well, a-well,” Captain Coffin panted 
over his oars, “‘ at least we’ll not make 
heaven this tide.”’ 

They were out in mid-stream, the 
lights and noise in the Admiral’s house 
left far behind. Climbing the hill above 
the river, the town loomed like a vast 
black cloud broken here and there with 
stars. They moved on the still black 
water alone. But slowly, slowly, and 
she was in a frenzy of impatience before 
the dense piers of the bridge and its 
towering houses loomed before them 
like a palisade. Captain Coffin rested 
on his oars a moment and looked 
ahead, debating whether to shoot the 
wild rapids under the bridge or take 
the risk of landing in the town. It 
was half-ebb and a feeble tide. “ I’ll 
trust water rather than land,’ he 
muttered, and dipped his oars again. 
Gathering way, the boat ran true for 
the middle of the mid-most span, the 
widest. The drawbridge which covered 
it by day was lifted. As they came 
near the spray from the great pointed 
piers drenched them. At the last 
moment Captain Coffin shipped his 
oars. They sped through the foaming 
eddies, and in the broken water below 
were swung tossing wildly broadside to 
the tide before he could get his oars 
out again. A perilous moment of hard 


“Let us 


pulling, and, wet to the skin, they were 
in smooth water. 

At the first chance Captain Coffin 
ran the boat ashore, and, springing out, 
dragged Elizabeth on to the mud. The 
boat he dispatched with a kick to 
betray what it might down stream. 
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He gripped the girl's hand like a child’s, 
and hauled her on through the night 
till they came to scattered houses. 
Then under a pent house he left her 
while he made for a seamen’s tavern. 
He came back with two horses. 

“Can you ride a man’s saddle ? ”’ he 
growled. ‘‘ For so be you must, if you 
be to ride again.”’ 

She stared at him a moment, fighting 
her way back from a world of eager 
hope and plan to the urgent reality. 
“T can do anything a man can do,” 
she cried fiercely. 

“ Now that’s not nature nor loving,” 
said he ; and they mounted and rode 
hard over silent roads. 

Some time after midnight they were 
back at Enfield. Enfield was un- 
alarmed, but Parry and Ashley, roused 
to receive them, came white and shiver- 
ing. At them Captain Coffin shook 
a stubby brown finger. “ Your 
master that hired you is gaoled,”’ said 
he. ‘So if you be minded to keep 
your heads,’ my pretties, you swear 
that your lady never left Enfield o’ 
yesterday. Swear hard. So_ good- 
night to you all.’”” He touched his fore- 
head to Elizabeth. ‘“‘ You’re best with- 
out him, mistress. God save you. He 
had no bones.” He turned on his heel. 

“But you—are you safe ?”’ she cried. 

He grinned broadly. ‘“‘ Now what 
would you think, my lady? I'll smell 
blue water o’ Sunday. God be wi’ you.” 

The next day with grim state came 
Sir Robert Tyrwhitt and examined 
Elizabeth sternly, and Parry and 
Ashley, and whomsoever he could 
find, but had for his pains no more than 
a medley of good lying and _ bad, 
whereof he could make little truth. 
He installed himself at Enfield in the 
manner of a gaoler, and in due season 
flashed on Elizabeth the news that the 
Admiral was beheaded. 

He was disappointed. The pale face 
gave nosign. ‘‘ There went amanof much 
wit and little counsel,”’ she said coldly. 

And this was the fashion in which 
her first lover made her into a woman. 
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I. 


LLA ASHCRIEFF had plaited 

EK her hair for the night, and she 

looked younger than eighteen 

as she knelt at her prayers. She raised 

her face suddenly at the sound of some- 

thing falling in the picture gallery 
which ran underneath her bedroom. 

Fido had hidden there and had been 
locked in again, she thought. When 
he spent the night in the gallery he 
always broke things, and when he 
broke things he was whipped. She 
must let him out. 

She rebuked herself for her wan- 
dering attention and finished her 
prayers. Then she slipped on _ her 
dressing-gown and ran downstairs to 
rescue Fido. 

The door of the gallery was unlocked. 
She opened it and went in. The moon- 
light was streaming through the win- 
dows, and she looked like a fair young 
saint, with her sensitive face and her 
pale golden hair. 

‘Fido! Fido!” she called softly. 

No naughty little dog jumped out 
to greet her, but she heard a movement 
in the recess of the middle bay, that 
was screened from her sight by a figure 


“Sir Thomas Ashcrieff led them, revolver in hand.” 
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in black armour—the armour in which 
an Ashcrieff of old had died. She 
peeped round it with a laugh that 
ceased suddenly. She saw her sister 
Maud, who was married to Hanley, 
the millionaire, and her cousin Arthur, 
who went next week to the war in 
South Africa. 

There was a long silence ; and it was 
not they who broke it, but excited 
voices outside the open door. The 
wavering light of candles carried in 
unsteady hands fluttered through the 
opening. Others had evidently heard 
the noise, and were coming to search 
the gallery. In a few moments they 
came. 

Sir Thomas Ashcrieff led them, 
revolver in hand. Three men-servants 
followed, one carrying a stick, another 
a poker, and a third a stairrod. Lady 
Ashcrieff and her maids were just be- 
hind them, holding candlesticks high 
over their heads. Hanley, who was 
always hard to wake, overtook them 
and pushed in front of all; a stern, 
hard man. 

“For the love of God, Ella!” her 
sister pleaded, ‘‘say he came to see 
you. It would blow over, and Arthur 
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. .. It’s ruin to me. 
the love of God, 


could marry you. 
Ruin! . . . For 
Ella!” 


II. 


Ella Ashcrieff shrank in the corner 
of a big chair when Captain Arthur 
Ashcrieff was shown into the library 
the next morning. Her eyes looked 
unnaturally big and blue and there 
were dark marks under them. Her 
cousin’s eyes blinked as he stood and 
looked down at her. 

“You shan’t do it, child!’ he cried. 
“‘T must tell them the truth, and Maud 
and I must put up with it. You see, 
Ella, I thought they’d take her word 
that she came down with you to say 
good-bye to me. Now I know that 
they all believe she only came after- 
wards and found us; of course, I can’t 
let it goon. . . . What you must have 
suffered, child ! ”’ 

““T have suffered so much,” the girl 
said faintly, “that I cannot suffer 
much more. We can’t alter it now. 
I have thought it all out. If it were 
only you and Maud and me it would 
be right that you should tell them ; 
but it isn’t. There are father and 
mother, all the family, all our dead 
people. . . . Hanley would send her 
away if he knew. He would be quite 
right, of course. Everyone would 
know then. . . . No one who matters 
need know about me. The servants 
will talk and tell people in the’ village ; 
but I shan’t hear. They are going to 
send me away if I don’t marry you; 
and if I do. . . . They say I must.” 

“ T'll be better to you than you think, 
Ella. On my honour, I’ll be good to 
you.” 

“T don’t want your goodness, Arthur ! 
But if I don’t marry you they won’t 
believe that it was I whom you came 
to see. Hanley won’t anyhow. I saw 
him watching me last night... . I 
will marry you on three conditions, 
Arthur.” 

“ You are entitled to make any con- 
ditions, Ella... . Yes?” 

“The first condition is that we are 
not married till the morning you sail.” 

* Yes.’ 
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“The second is that I am only to 
be your wife in name.” 

“So long as you wish, Ella.”’ 

“That will be always. Please let 
us understand each other. I do not 
like you. Inever have. I never shall. 
I am doing it for—for the honour of 
the Ashcrieffs. I am giving up so 
much. There is a limit to what I can 
give. You must accept that.” 

“Very well, Ella. ... I am sorry 
you dislike me. I have always liked 
you.” 

““T shouldn’t have said dislike. I 
don’t want to be unkind. I ought to 
have said that you aren’t the kind of 
man I should like to marry.” 

“You are quite right... . I'll be 
a better chap, and make amends to 
you, if you’ll let me.”’ 

““You can’t make amends, Arthur.” 

“Then you are sacrificing more than 
Maud and I[ are worth.” 

“Yes, I think so. It isn’t only 
Maud and you. It’s all the family; 
father and mother principally, though 
they think that I.... The third 
condition is that you tell Aunt Alice 
the truth. I could live with her then. 
She was always fond of me.” 

“ Always. I will tell her, Ella.” 
Afterwards. If you told her before 
we are married, she would try to stop 
it. She is always fair. You could 
arrange for me to stay with her for a 
little while to keep her company ; and 
write her a letter and post it on board 
the ship.” 

“T will give you the letter to give 
her. You will find it an honest letter, 
Ella.” 

“ Thank you. 
conditions too ?” 

“Yes. . . . Ella, J can’t make con- 
ditions ; only ask a favour. I will stay 
away from you, and never press you 
to take me ; but I beg of you to take 
what is mine, as if you were my wife ; 
really my wife. Let me have the con- 
solation of thinking that I am providing 
for you.” 

“Thank you, Arthur. 
do that.” 

“ And if you want help you will let me 
know ? My advice to you would be 


“ce 


You will tell her the 


Yes, I will 


better than my advice to myself, Ella.”’ 














“Yes, Arthur. I believe that you 
would do all that you could forme. .. . 
The conditions are not due to anger 
or mistrust, only—only—you under- 
stand, don’t you ?”’ 
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“Try to be good,” the girl said. 
Captain Ashcrieff nodded and blinked. 


““Poor child,” he 


said, “ poor 


child! ... Yes, Ill try, dear little 
soul.”’ 





‘He had married Ella that morning. 


; 

i 

? “T understand. God bless you! 
You are a very good girl, a very brave 
girl, Ella... . I’m sorry. . . . Look 


here, Ella! Can’t you set me some- 
thing deucedly hard to do for you; 
Just to give me a chance to show how 
I feel about it ?” 








II. 


Captain Ashcrieff told his mother 
on board the troopship that he had 
married Ella that morning 

“She has a letter that will tell you 


all about it,” he said. 


“ You'll think 
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pretty badly of me. Well, you can’t 
help loving your bad boy, mater ; and 
he mightn’t come home again; and 
this is his last wish. Be more than 
good to little Ella!” 

“Arthur! Arthur! She is only a 
child ! ”’ 

“Don’t look at me like that, 
mater. ... There’s the bell. You 
must go. . . . Good-bye.” 

“ You love her ?” 

“No. But I easily could.” 

“You must, as she loves you.” 

‘She doesn’t! . . . Good-bye, mater. 
Remember ! ”’ 

“My boy! ... Did I ever forget 
you! ... Where is Ella? .. .” 

“Waiting on the quay, at the end 
of the gangway. Good-bye, dear.” 

“My boy! ... My boy!” 


“Hold my arm, Ella dear. We will 
have a carriage to ourselves, and you 
shall tell me in the train.” 

Mrs. Ashcrieff put her arm round 
Ella when the train was gliding out of 
Southampton. She spoke with a calm- 
ness that betrayed effort. 

“‘T am old, dear,” she said, ‘‘ and I 
can make allowances. I have always 
loved you, and I always shall; and 
you are very, very young. . . . Shall 
we leave it at this—that you and 
Arthur meant to be married when he 
came back, and you decided to be 
married before he went ? ” 

“No,” the girl said quietly. “ That 
wouldn’t be fair to me. It wasn’t that. 
Arthur never made love to me. He 
has put it all in this letter.”’ 

They were silent for a long time after 
Mrs. Ashcrieff had read the letter. 
Then they kissed each other slowly 
and solemnly. 

“Tf I ever dared to call a sacrifice 
quixotic, Ella,” her aunt said, “I 
should say that yours was. Well, it 
is made. God never takes our best 
and gives nothing for it. He will give 
to you some day... . / And you are 
Arthur’s wife.” 

“Upon conditions; which I trust 
him to keep like an honourable man.” 

“He will keep them, if you wish, 
Ella.” 

‘‘T shall wish.”’ 


“This will make a better man of 
him.” 

““T hope so.” 

“You do not care for him at all ?” 

“Not at-all—in that way. I did 
not like him even as a cousin; but I 
think now I could do that. He has 
been chivalrous to me... . I try to 
be fair. I think it was more Maud’s 
fault than his.” 

“Perhaps; but I won’t make ex- 
cuses for him. ... He has been a 
good son, and a good friend to his 
friends. He would give his life to 
make reparation to you. I am sure 
of that. He told me that he could 
easily love you. Perhaps in time——”’ 


enough to marry him. I shall be brave 
enough to keep anyone from suspecting 
the truth. I am not brave enough—or 
wicked enough—to do more. If you 
are going to try to persuade me, I cannot 
come to your home.” 

“Tt is your home now, Ella, and if 


anyone went it would be I... . But 
we will not talk like that. We shall 
not part.” 


“No, dear. I want you very much. 
I couldn’t be alone.” 

“My poor little girl, no! You will 
be the daughter that I have always 
wanted. I did not mean that you 
should waive your conditions unwil- 
lingly. I will never suggest that under 
any circumstances. Indeed, I think 
it would be wrong to do so. I only 
meant that you might come to love 
him. ... Oh, Ella! he isn’t hard 
to love!” 

“T never shall. It will be hard work 
not to hate him. . . . Now you know.” 

“Now I know. ... Oh! my little 
girl. . . . And my boy!” 


IV. 


*“ DEAR ARTHUR,—The papers say 
there will be a big battle to-morrow, 
and you said that you liked my letters, 
so I thought I would write a second 
letter this week, and there is just ten 
minutes to catch the mail. 

‘“‘ Andrews has been poaching again, 
but Auntie said I could do what I liked 








Pa Cincy Nein TR 














about it, so I let him go, because his 
children have measles. I told him it 
was very mean to shoot your birds 
when you were away fighting, but hesaid 
‘the Captain was never down on a 
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mixing up the letters, so 1 bought her 
a pair of spectacles, and now she can 
sort them properly. The dress I told 
you about came home this morning, 
and it isa dream. It cost a lot, but I 


‘1 noticed a poor beggar with the bullets spattering round him.” 


poor chap like them keepers.’ I 
thought that was true, and you would 
not mind, and if you did you would 
let me do it all the same. They all 
think so much of you. 

“Mrs. Brown—you remember the 
funny old postmistress—was always 


am not spending all the money, and 
Auntie says I do very nicely. 

“T told Jones, the cobbler, that you 
mentioned him in a letter, and he was 
very proud of it. I think you might 
mention all the people in the village, 
and I will tell them. 
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“Bess has two dear little puppies, 
and I would not let Dickson drown 
either. I shall call them Snapper and 
Fun. 

“That isn’t much news, I know. 
The real reason I am writing again is 
because I think my other letter might 
seem unkind. I wanted to say, very 
kindly, please don’t write any more 
about wanting to make me happier, 
because I know what you (and Auntie) 
mean, and it is impossible and it makes 
me miserable ; but I will be a good 
cousin-friend. I do believe you are 
quite good now, and it is silly to say 
I must hate you, because I don’t. 

“T pray every night that you won't 
get hurt, and the war will soon be over ; 
and you must not write as if your 
coming home will be a grief to me. If 
you come as my cousin-friend, and 
never talk of things, I shall like to see 
you. Tommy Brown has come for 
the post-bag, and says he daren’t 
stay any longer even if I give him 
another sixpence. (See how I spend 
your money!) Good-bye. I do hope 
you are well. 

“ Your Cousin-friend, 
~ Bara.” 


V. 


“So you pray for me, little Ella. 
I want it! I'd pray for you, if I were 
the praying sort ; but there’s only one 
prayer that is any use—a prayer for 
a bullet to take me out of your way. 

“About that bullet, little one. 
Sometimes I think you must wonder 
why I don’t see my plain duty and 
find it. The reason is that my life 
isn’t my own just now. It’s the regi- 
ment’s. I’m Adjutant since poor Brett 
was knocked over, and so many of our 
chaps are sick, and they need me... . 
If a bullet doesn’t find me I’ll give you 
ground for getting your freedom when 
I come back. Fancy writing this to 
you—you white child. But truth is 
black sometimes ! 

“ Anyhow, I will come to you, if I 
come as a ‘ cousin-friend,’ and I’ll be 
quite loyal to your wishes. Rest 
assured of that. 

“T have enclosed a long list of every- 


one I remember in the village, so that 
you can say I’ve mentioned them. 
Thank you for suggesting it. You are 
a real little Lady Bountiful, and the 
mater says that the whole village 
adores you. The rector’s wife wrote 
of you as ‘ your lovely young wife who 
loves everybody and whom everybody 
loves.’ 

“You're nineteen on the 28th, aren’t 
you ? Growing ‘quite a big girl!’ 
I’ve sent home an order for some 
jewellery. Please accept it for the, 
pleasure it gives me to do something 
for you. 

“Forget the drivel about the bullet. 
I’m a bit done up, and nonsense that 
is in my head leaks out by the pen 
when I write to you. The wrong I’ve 
done you weighs on me, Ella. 

“Good-bye and God bless you, dear. 
I care for you very much more than 
you dream. 

‘Your Cousin-friend, 
‘““ ARTHUR ASHCRIEFF.”’ 





VI. 
(Cable).—*‘ Please take care of your- 
self. Am writing.—ELLA.” 
VII. 


“DEAR ARTHUR,—Your letter wor- 
ried me till I felt ill. I couldn’t sleep 
thinking that perhaps you were trying 
to get killed. Please don’t tell Auntie 
that I cabled because she would think 
it means what you and I know it 
doesn’t. 

“ You understand ; and you want to 
be kind to me, so I can say to you 
what I can’t say to her. 

“ You see, I don’t love you, and you 
don’t love me, only make yourself 
think you do, because you want to 
try to make me happy. Please don’t 
try that way, Arthur. Please don’t, 
because you and Auntie could make 
me do it, if you insisted ; and then I 
should be wicked and foolish and not 
the nice girl that you want me to be 
and I should not be happy, but very, 
very unhappy. 

“We can’t make ourselves love, and 
to pretend would be wicked and 











| 

















“You're thinking out a fib to tell me 


wrong. If I thought you would join 
with Aunt in trying to persuade me 
I should run away before you came 
home ; but I know you won’t, and I 
can trust you. It is strange, but J 
trust you more than anyone ! 

“Maud has told mother the truth, 
and father and mother have been to 
I never saw father so upset. 


see me. 
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! don't want fibs, | want the truth.” 


I think he would give me the moon 
if he could. It has made me very 
happy. 

“T shall always be happy now, so 
you need not worry about me. I am 


going to be very happy when you come 
home, and we are loyal friends, not 
cheats who pretend to be in love and 
aren't. 
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“Oh, Arthur! you ave a good fellow, 
whatever you did. Bea good fellow to 
me, and don’t talk about bullets and 
things like that. Help me to be 
_ Your affectionate Cousin-friend, 

“ ELLA. 


“P.S.—Thank you for the lovely 
ring and necklace and pendant. I[ 
never had any real jewellery like it 
before, and I simply dove them. It was 
so nice and kind of you and I thank 
you very, very, very much (and a lot 
more verys!) Good-bye. 

“=. 


“ P.S. 2.—You will see how anxious 

I am about you when I forget even my 

lovely present till the P.S. Good-bye. 
ce aa 


VIII. 


Severely wounded.—Captain and 
Brevet-Major A. Ashcrieff, 2nd Royal 
Loomshire Regiment. 


IX. 


The Victoria Cross has been awarded 
to Captain and Brevet-Major A. Ash- 
crieff for conspicuous gallantry at 
Pargriet’s Nek, where he returned 
twice, under a heavy fire, to rescue 
wounded soldiers. 


X. 


“ DEAR ELLA,—You'll have seen 
in the papers that I’ve got the V.C. 
I shall leave the Army, for I am a fraud 
and can’t wear it. I went for the 
bullet that I wrote about, more than 
for the man. I hadn’t had your cable 
then, and I had a touch of fever, and 
things got on my mind, and I decided 
to get shot somehow. 

“T don’t want you jto think worse 
of me than I deserve. You weren’t 
the reason that I went back the second 
time. I’d noticed another poor beggar 
with the bullets spattering round him ; 
I couldn’t stand it, and just had to 
fetch him. I simply ‘saw red,’ and 
didn’t think of danger, so I didn’t 
deserve the Cross for that either. 


*“T ‘see red’ now, whenever I think. 


of your spoilt life. I won’t spoil it 
any more. But before I quit the sub- 


ject for ever I want to say one thing. 
It’s no pretence on my part about 
falling in love with you. I have. 

“Well, my dear, I will obey your 
wishes. I have written to the mater 
that the subject is closed, and that we 
owe it to the best girl on earth not to 
reopen it. I won’t. When I come 
home—that will be by the steamer 
next week—we’ll talk things over, 
and arrange our plans, so that we can 
live apart without exciting comment. 
I shall do everything in every way to 
meet your wishes. You shall not be 
worried by me. You need not have 
any anxiety about my return. The 
strongest desire I have is to do what- 
ever will make you happiest, and I see 
plainly enough what that means. 

“T have sheafs of letters from the 
village. The affection which they all 
bear to ‘ young Mrs. Ashcrieff’ is very 
evident. You are a better ‘squire’ 
than I was, Ella. My idea is to go 
abroad and leave you to make my 
poor people happy. 

“ With kindest regards, 
“ Your loyal friend, 
““ ARTHUR ASHCRIEFF.”’ 


XI. 


“DEAR ARTHUR,—Auntie thought 
it would not look nice if I did not come 
to meet you at Southampton. 

“T thought so too; and I thought 
I should like to show that I am truly 
glad that you are safely home, so you 
will see me soon after you get this 
letter. I look much older and I expect 
you will hardly know me. You will 
find me altered from the girl that you 
think you have fallen in love with, so 
I expect you will soon ‘fall out.’ I 
should not like to think that you were 
unhappy on that account, so you must 
tell me that you have got over it—when 
you find that you have, I mean. I 
should not like us to tell each other 
fibs. 

“T am your true friend, and I thank 
God that you are safe. 

“ Yours affectionately, 
“ ELLA. 


“PS.—I have worked a tie for 
you.—E.” 
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XII. 

“Ella!” 

“ Arthur!” 

“What a woman you've grcwn, 
child ! ” 

“Havel? I told youI had altered.” 

“You have grown easier to—I 
mean—I shan’t be able to tell you 
that I’ve got over it.” 


“Hush! you’re being silly... . 
You look so ill. Does your leg hurt 
much ?” 


“Oh, no! the limp’s just a habit!” 

“T think it does hurt. Would you 
like to lean on my arm ?”’ 

“T should! . . . I expected to find 
a pale little person to pity, and you 
look happy, Ella.” 

“T think I am... . You see, I’ve 
been too busy to be unhappy. All the 
village has been busy—preparing for 
the hero! Arches and flowers and 
the village band! Oh, Arthur! that 
band! What I’ve gone through at 
the practices ! ”’ 

“ You oughtn’t to take part in the 
preparations.” 

“TI take part in everything in the 
village. I’m _ frightfully important 
there. . . . I like being important ! ”’ 

“ How pretty you are, Ella!” 

“Hush! ... This is our carriage. 
What papers shall I get you? You 
must let me fetch them because— 
because your limp is a habit! You'll 
like a lot, won’t you ?” 

“No, I’d_ rather talk. We've 
some things to settle, you know... . 
Don’t look frightened, child, I’m as 
anxious to settle things to your wishes 
as you are... . Hulloa! Curtis.... 
Let me introduce you to my—to Mrs. 
Ashcrieff. This is Major Curtis, Ella.”’ 

“Come to welcome the hero home, 
Mrs. Ashcrieff? Aren’t you proud 
of him ?” 
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“ Don’t I look it ?” 
“By Jove, yes! He’s a lucky 
dog! ... Well, you won’t want me 


now. I’m staying down your way. 
I’ll look in on your domestic felicity 
one day, if I may.” 


“Do. It will be nice of you!” 
“This is harder than fighting, 
Ella. . . . Domestic felicity!” 


“Well, we aren’t going to be pain- 
fully infelicitous, Arthur. . . . Thank 
goodness, we’re off. . . . Poor wounded 
man! I’m not going to be a bit 
unkind.” 

“Tt’s the kindness that hurts, Ella.” 

“Then you'll have to be hurt! ... 
I am happy. You needn’t worry 
about me.” 

“T’m not worrying about you, I’m 
worrying about myself. I always was 
a selfish brute.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“You can guess.”’ 

““T don’t want to guess, I want to 
be told. ... You're thinking out a 
fib to tell me! I don’t want fibs, I 
want the truth.” 

“On the whole, Ella, I think you’d 
better have it. It’s fair that you 
should be on your guard. While I’ve 
been away I’ve fallen in love with my 
idea of you. Now I’ve come back 
I’ve fallen in love with you. I won't 
be a cad and humbug you. The 
cousin-friend business won’t work. If 
we're together I shall be always trying 
to make you like me. You'll have to 
send me away.” 

“Or—or let you try ...IJ mean 
very gradually !” 


When Major and Mrs. Ashcrieff got 
out at Waterloo, half-way, she had 
gradually consented to consider herself 
“engaged.” When they reached home 
she called her aunt “ mother ” ! 
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Oh! the rigours of trotting, 
The pains of the “ double 


bump ”’! 

When you jerk up out of your 
saddle 

And back again all in a 
lump ! 

When your feet have lost the 
stirrups 

And on to the pommel you 


slip, 

And with frowning eyes the 
instructor cries, 

“ Steady there! Grip! Grip! 
Grip!” 





Oh! the “‘turns’”’ and the 


“* circles,” 

The “ oblique inclines ’”’ at a 
trot, 

When you blunder into the 
others 


And nearly unseat the lot ! 

When the reins in your 
fumbling fingers 

Your anxious thoughts dis- 
turb, 

When your snaffle ’s loose 
and the whip you use 
While you’re hanging by the 

curb | 








Oh! the joy of the can- 
ter ! 

When you've got your seat 
all right, 

And with radiant face you 
make the pace 

And sit secure and tight ; 

When you cut the riding- 
school corners 

At an angle almost insane, 

And you feel so brave your 
hand you’d wave— 

But you daren’t leave go of 
the rein ! 


HEN Madge told me she was 
going to learn riding I was too 
startled to speak, but I think 

the sudden flush on my face showed 
more eloquently than words that it was 
what J had been longing to do ever since, 
well—practically ever since I was born. 
Madge and I always do things together, 
and here was my opportunity. Then, 
with a pang, I remembered that she is 
by way of being a millionaire ; that is to 
say, she has a husband and _ house- 
keeping money, while I have neither. 
Still, my motto is, *‘ If you want a thing 
enough you'll get it,” and it held good 
in this case, and one fine morning 
—or it may have been a wet one, I 
was far too excited to notice—Madge 
and I tubed townwards from our sedate 
suburb to make our first intimate 
acquaintance with man’s noblest friend, 
at a riding school. I don’t think any- 
body could know less about horses than 
we did, though I own I was rather good 
at dodging under their heads at crowded 





crossings, when they always struck me 
as being rather fierce, antagonistic 
creatures, with a perfect genius for 
sneezing at the wrong moment. 

‘““T shall tell the riding master,” | 
said to Madge, “ that I’ve never ridden 
before, and I don’t even know a horse’s 
snaffle from its fetlock.” 

Madge laughed. 

‘You’d better not say that,” she 
said, “‘ for I’m pretty certain the fetlock 
is a part of the harness. Besides, we 
have both been on a horse at Jorrock- 
son’s, so you can’t say we haven’t.” 

I knew what she meant, and giggled a 
little at the recollection of the majestic 
dummy animal we had bestridden at the 
very superior West End establishment 
where we had our riding things fitted, 
and where we had tried so hard not to 
betray to the haughty and aristocratic 
assistants the fact that it was our first 
mount. 

We were going to ride astride, for 
three reasons. First, because Cyrus— 
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that’s Madge’s husband’s name, but he 
can’t help it, poor man—had told us 
that side saddles always give horses sore 
backs. Second, because if I ever go 
and live in the backwoods, which has 
always been a pet dream of mine, I 
should find riding astride most useful. 
And last, but not least, the astride ladies 
in the Row looked so elegant that we 
felt moved, in the name of humanity and 
utility, to follow their example. 

Our riding kit had been sent to the 
school and was waiting for us in the 
ladies’ changing room on our arrival, 
when we were informed by the secretary 
in the office that our horses would be 
ready for us in ten minutes. This was 
rather alarming news, and we retired 
palpitatingly to change, and a quarter 
of an hour later we emerged, two deci- 
dedly boyish-looking figures, wearing 
the orthodox ride-astride costumes, top 
boots, and nervous smiles. A sound of 
horses champing at their bits led us to 
a door on our left. We pulled ourselves 
together, strode through it, and found 
ourselves in the riding school. 

It was a very large, gloomy, oblong 
building, with round windows high up 
on the walls and the floor thickly cov- 
ered with tan. Walking round the 
school at a leisurely pace were three or 
four horses ridden by our fellow-pupils, 
ladies of various sizes and shapes, some 
riding sideways, some astride. Near us 
stood two horses, each held by a di- 
shevelled-looking man in shirt-sleeves, 
dignified by the name of groom. We 
had always thought of grooms as natty 
little persons in smart livery, with cock- 
ades in their hats; but no matter, we 
found the riding-school grooms were a 
kindly and sympathetic class of men 
whom it was a pleasure to tip. Besides, 
what riveted our attention most were 
the horses they led towards us, huge, 
fearsome-looking animals, and at that 
moment the riding master came up and 
introduced us to them as our mounts, 
Meg and Major. The riding master 
was stout but horsy-looking. He had 
a very brown, clean-shaven face, and 
very black hair. He asked our names, 


told us we were rather late, and re- 
quested Madge to mount first. 
Now Madge has the advantage of me 
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in height, being 5 ft. 9 in. in her tennis 
shoes, while I am only 5 ft. 2 in. in heels, 
but I think I can give her points in 
knack and activity, so after listening 
carefully to the instructions she received 
and watching her rather cumbersome 
attempts to get up, I fancied I should 
be rather a pleasant surprise to the 
riding master when my turn came. I 
had not, however, bargained for my 
stirrup being such a long way from the 
ground, which all the knack in the world 
would not help me to reach, and I think 
in the end my performance did not 
score over Madge’s, even if it came out 
equal. However, at last we were up 
and away—in other words, we found 
ourselves in the saddle for the first time, 
pale and panting slightly, with the reins 
in our hands and two rather big speci- 
mens of man’s noblest friend beneath 
us. Meg and Major, however, seemed 
quiet, biddable creatures, who, without 
being told, took their places in the pro- 
cession that was walking round the 
school. 

“ Isn’t it glorious ?”’ said Madge. “I 
feel quite safe, don’t you ?” 

“Qh, about as safe as a bubble on a 
billow,” I replied. 

“T don’t feel a bit like a bubble,” 
she said, which was just as well, for the 
lunge she gave on her horse’s neck as 
it suddenly sneezed would have burst a 
bubble in no time. 

“ Anyhow, it seems simple enough,” 
she said defiantly, as she recovered, and 
to this I agreed, until the riding master, 
who was now also mounted, came along- 
side and told us about seventeen 


things we had got to remember 
before we could even sit in the saddle 
correctly. 


We were all beginners, more or less, 
and walked our horses round the school 
several times, performing a “right 
turn” and “ left turn,” as required by 
the instructor, so easily, that I, for one, 
began to take a good deal of credit to 
myself for the ease with which I exe- 
cuted these evolutions, till I found that 
when I once jagged at the right rein by 
mistake instead of the left, Meg took not 
the least notice but went to the left in 
spite of her head being pulled the other 
way, and I concluded riding-school 














nd 





horses know what “left turn ” is a bit 
better than the pupils it is their dreary 
fate to carry. 

“Now! A horse’s length between 
horses, and keep them well up to their 
bridles ! ”’ vociferated the riding master 
in a kind of rhythmic chant—“ and 
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a horse’s walk, compared to its trot, is 
like the motion of a railway carriage on 
the line to a railway carriage off one, or 
like canoeing in a calm river to canoeing 
in a choppy sea. I was all over my 
saddle, being jerked forwards, back- 
wards, and sidewards, without a moment 


‘What riveted our attention most were the horses they led towards us, huge, fearsome-looking animals.” 


we'll try the trot. You two ladies 
[addressing Madge and me], don’t 
attempt to rise in your stirrups, but 
just let your horses bump you.” 

We meekly promised we would, but 
when he intoned “ Trot!” we found it 
was Hobson’s choice, for the motion of 





to pause and recover my balance or 
womanly dignity. I hung on to my 
reins as a drowning man clutches a 
straw, and lost both stirrups at the 
same moment. 

“ Halt,” chanted the riding master, 
and Meg halted as if by magic—but 
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Major was not quite so prompt, and I 
had a short and encouraging view of my 
dearest friend bobbing about in her 
saddle like a parched pea in a pan. 
The riding master then rehearsed about 
fourteen more things we must bear in 
mind in order to ensure a workmanlike 
seat, and he talked a great deal about 
‘Grip,’”’ which sounded very feasible 
until we trotted again—when all his 
instructions went to the winds and our 
initial performance was duplicated. 
Still, at the end of the hour, we were 
told we had not done badly, and in 





we went, our hair lopping about our faces 
as we tried to rise in our stirrups—till it 
finally added to our troubles by coming 
down with a run. Madge’s fair round 
face became pinched and drawn, while 
the expression of a stout lady who rode 
in front of her was a study in spasms ; 
in fact, at various strenuous moments we 
each and all developed a strong family 
likeness to the late Dan Leno. The 
stout lady, who, by the way, rode side- 
ways, was not by any means a beginner ; 
but neither could she be called an ex- 
pert, for, as we heard afterwards, fifteen 


*“We began to find our seats a bit, and also to develop a facial expression which, | think, should be called 
the * riding-school Fac e. 


subsequent lessons we began to find our 
seats a bit, and also to develop a facial 
expression which I think should be 
called the “ riding-school face ’’—being 
the result of physical stiffness, mental 
anxiety and grim determination to 
“grip” at all costs, and to remember, 
incidentally, which was the snaffle and 
which was the curb. The “ riding- 
school face”’ wears off at about the 
sixth lesson, but till then we all wore it, 
as we circumambulated round the 
school, shedding hairpins and comhs as 





lessons had failed to eliminate the 
“double bump” from her trot, a fact 
which very likely accounted for the 
shortness of her wind and her temper, 
and the sluggishness of her horse’s pace, 
Anyhow, Madge on Major was always 
pressing her from behind, until, goaded 
to desperation, the poor, stout, double- 
bumping equestrienne turned a flaming 
face on her pursuer and exclaimed, 
“Will you keep that great beast away !”’ 
Madge threw up her chin with as much 
dignity as her circumstances permitted, 
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and jagged at Major’s mouth so un- 
mercifully that he pulled up short and 
nearly unseated her—but he soon made 
up for lost time by cutting the next 
corner, and a minute later was briskly 
rattling his leader along again. I must 
say I felt a certain sympathy for the 
stout lady, for there was a squeaky- 
voiced schoolgirl behind me who was 
always imploring me to go faster as she 
couldn’t keep her horse back ; and when, 
obeying the instructions of the riding 
master, I tried again and again to touch 
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don’t believe I ever should have got 
into it if I hadn’t ‘“‘ taken a toss”’ and 
lost my temper. 

Now, cantering, as everybody knows, 
looks delightfully easy, and is—when 
you know how to do it. We were 
instructed not to rise, but to sit quite 
tight and imagine our saddles were arm- 
chairs. It sounded simple enough, but 
at the word “Canter!” I found my 
armchair was provided with a new set 
of springs that gave it a sudden heave 
up from the back and came down on its 








“In a few minutes we had reached the Park, and 
the first canter 


my horse with my heels to “ get a move 
on him,” I never could manage to reach 
his sides but always lost my stirrups in 
the attempt. Madge used to chaff me 
a good deal about losing my stirrups 
more than she did, till I suggested that 
the smaller the foot the more difficult it 
was to keep it in the iron, and reminded 
her that I managed the trot, when we 
were allowed to rise in our stirrups, far, 
far quicker than she did. But, as a 
set-off to that, she left me standing 
when we came to cantering, and I really 











then came the goal of our hopes and ambitions 
in Rotten Row.” 


castors again with a horrid thud, a 
motion which, though excellent for 
the liver, must have been bad for the 
spine. 

‘Keep your hands down /”’ cried the 
riding master, giving poor me his special 
attention. I obeyed—in fact, I got my 
hands so far down that they clutched the 
pommel of the saddle and held on like 
grim death. 

“Let go your saddle!” he roared. 
“Let go your saddle!” 

My temper was rising, and I answered: 
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**Tcan’t ’—bump—“ there is nothing ” 
—bump—“ but the pommel ’’—bump 
—‘‘ between me ’”—bump—“ and eter- 
nity ! ’’—bump—bump—— 

“Let go your saddle! Let go your 
saddle !’”’ he vociferated, ignoring my 
argument. ‘Let go your SADDLE!” 

‘“‘ T obeyed—under extreme protest— 
lost my reins—lost my stirrups—lost my 
seat, and slid over Meg’s shoulder on to 
the tan. I was up in a second. 

“Have you hurt yourself ?” he said 
anxiously, riding up with my riderless 
mare. 

“No,” I replied defiantly. “I en- 
joyed it!” 

‘“‘Well, then, please don’t do it again,” 
he said in a curt tone; “it makes the 
other ladies nervous.”’ ; 

That was the last straw. I mounted 
hastily with my eyes full of hot tears, 
and touched her shoulder with my 
cane, determined to canter or die—and 
I cantered. It came quite easily ; my 
tears never fell, they were dried with 
the glorious rush of wind as I gripped 
with my knees and, leaning back, 
swayed easily in unison with my horse’s 
movements—the bump, bump changed 
magically into a rhythmic and graceful 
rise and fall—and the sensation was so 
glorious that, after the others had done, 
I begged to have one more round by 
myself, a request that was granted with 
outspoken congratulations. 

Oh ! we were triers, there is no doubt 
about that, and at the ninth lesson 
Madge and I were considered suffi- 
ciently expert and presentable to go out 
on the road. 

Never shall I forget it! Never shall 
I forget that glorious morning when, 
after one last turn round the dear old 


school, to see if we were mounted quite 
comfortably, the grooms flung open the 
big doors and, accompanied by the 
riding master, sprucer and more affable 
than usual, we walked our horses 
sedately out into the street, where there 
were no sheltering walls to guard us 
from the critical eye of the public, and 
where there was no tan to fall on. It 
was like a dream ; I could not, try as | 
would, realise that it was really I, 
perched upon, and feeling so intimate 
with, that big, shiny, glossy chestnut 
mare—trising easily, and I trusted grace- 
fully, in my stirrups—as we trotted 
along the broad road to the Park. The 
riding master was all geniality and 
approval, but as we met the attentive 
glances of the pedestrians, Madge and I 
assumed the bored expressions of habi- 
tuées, in order to hide the ecstasy in 
our hearts. In a few minutes we had 
reached the Park, and then came the 
goal of our hopes and ambitions—the 
first canter in Rotten Row. It was the 
greatest moment of my life, and Madge 
says she felt the same ; and when her 
horse stumbled and she held him up 
without turning a hair, and when Meg 
shied and I pulled her round and admin- 
istered chastisement, we felt that this 
was horsemanship indeed ! 

At any rate, after our first glorious 
ride in the road, my backwoods dream 
died the death, for, from that moment, 
I realised that it would be vain and 
foolish to waste upon a barren far-away 
country, where “there are none to 
praise, and very few to love,” good 
hands and a_ workmanlike _ seat, 
not to mention a well-cut riding- 
coat and the shiniest top boots in the 
world. 
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And Pilate asked Him, saying, Art thou the King of the Jews? And He answered 
him, and said, Thou sayest it.’,—LUKE xxiii. 3. 


THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU. 
ANOTHER SERIES OF PICTURES. 


W' eive here another series of the beautiful pictures which illustrate this famous 
play, which ts once more attracting holiday-makers in their thousands to 
Oberammergau. It is believed that over a quarter of a million people will have 
seen it when the curtain falls upon the last scene in September for another ten 
years—people from all quarters of the globe, of all creeds. It may interest our 
readers to learn that more than a hundred professional actors offered their services 
to Oberammergau to perform the part of Christ. One peasant of Oberfranken, who 
had somchow heard that Oberammergau was in despair about a “ reserve Christ,” 
wrote as follows : ‘‘ Dear Sir,—It being that I have been informed that you are in 
need of a reserve Christ, I allow myself to offer my services, and send herewith fill 
particulars about my person: Your humble servant ts five feet seven high, of spare 
build, has a blond beard, and is certain that you will not find anyone quite so well 
fitted for the part as the respectfully signed. 7 
But Oberammergau had no need to seek for a performer of Christ. Anton 
Lang, in type and style a wonderful Christ, who had in 1900 already played this 
part, again plays it this year. Ottilie Zwink has achieved the fulfilment of a longing 
from early childhood in assuming the great part of Mary ; whilst Magdalene, played 
by Marie Mayer, is of a type such as the old masters used to paint. The third of 
the saintly women, Martha, is represented by Veronthka Bauer. 
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“And they that went before, and they that followed, cried, saying, Hosanna; blessed 
is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.’’—Mark xi. 9. 


Copyright by F. Bruckmann, Ltd., Muntch. 
‘« After that they had mocked Him, they took the robe off from Him, and put His own 
raiment on Him, and led Him away to crucify Him.’’—Martt. xxvii. 31. 
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‘The Parting of Jesus and Mary.’ 
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‘ Jesus Bearing the Cross.’ 




















Descending the rocks on the side of the Great Couloir on the Wetterhorn. 


The Schreckhorn is seen in the distance 
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THE DANGERS 


OF THE 





ALPS. 


THEIR CAUSES, AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 


BY GEORGE 


ABRAHAM, 


Member of the Climbers’ Club and Swiss Alpine Club. Author of ‘‘ The Complete Mountaineer,”’ 
‘* British Mountain Climbs,"’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


HE dangers of Alpine climbing are 
indisputable. Far too often 
the enjoyment of our morning 
paper is marred by the sight of the por- 
tentous headline, ‘‘ Fearful Alpine Catas- 
trophe.” Now, despite the fact that 
last year nearly two hundred lives were 
lost in the Alps, these fatalities have 
usually very little connection with the 
sport of mountaineering. In_ these 
days, all sorts and conditions of men 
and women visit the ‘“‘ Playground of 
Europe.” The cosmopolitan host 
sweeps up the main valleys, and many, 
perforce, escape “far from the mad- 
ding crowd’ by clambering about dan- 
gerous mountain sides, often in search 
of edelweiss or other rare plants, and 
exploring crevassed glaciers, yea, even 
above the snow-line. ‘‘ Ignorance is 
bliss’ until the old proverb is proved 
that ‘‘ fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,” suddenly a foot steps through 
a fragile snow ridge, there is a quick 
flounder, and crash goes the snowy 
mass, victims and all, down into the 
frozen bowels of the glacier. Or, again, 
perchance the luckless tourist is crossing 
some mountain side ; a slope of snow is 
encountered, and he steps merrily across 
it, but unexpectedly an icy section in- 
tervenes ; instantly his feet slip from 
under him and away he goes down, with 
ever-increasing impetus, helpless and 
hopeless to arrest his mad career, until 
some precipice intervenes and all is over. 
Such are typical Alpine catastrophes, 
and on the Continent there is no more 
popular form of suicide. 

Not more than 10 per cent. of these 
accidents happen to genuine climbers, 
and it may flatter our national pride to 
know that the number of Englishmen in 





the above list can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

Mountaineering, if properly indulged 
in, cannot be accounted more dangerous 
than many of our glorious national 
sports, which have made Britons what 
they are all the world over. What 
sport is worth its salt without there is 
a spice of danger in it? The plaints of 
some pessimists almost prompt the 
remark that it is dangerous to be alive, 
and even Mark Twain informs us that 
‘ bed must be the most dangerous place, 
because so many people die there.” 

In none of the strenuous sports can 
the causes of danger be more sharply 
defined than in climbing ; they may be 
simply classified as (1) avoidable and 
(2) unavoidable. Dealing with the 
latter class first, this, fortunately, may 
be said to consist of only two kinds, 
namely the dangers of sudden weather 
changes and those of falling stones or 
ice. The man who makes it a hard-and- 
fast rule never to climb except in abso- 
lutely settled weather will have little to 
fear in this respect. Yet now and 
again the most wary are caught, and 
nothing but the tender mercy of Pro- 
vidence can be relied on. The following 
personal experience will illustrate this. 

From Zermatt we had climbed to the 
top of the Unter Gabelhorn in perfect 
weather. Nota cloud was visible until 
late in the morning, but during the halt 
on the summit curious mist-wraiths 
accumulated, and after descending to a 
point just above the first gap, or col, on 
the ridge a sudden wind sprang up, and 
clouds began to spin around the peak 
somewhat like a whirlwind. Almost 
simultaneously a shrieking northerly 
gust brought along a stinging shower of 
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After the thunderstorm ou tue Unter Gavelnorn. 


“’ The mist rolled across the flanks of the Matterhorn, disclosing the sunlit valley 5,000 feet below. 


hail-stones followed by vivid flashes of 
lightning. Clinging to the exposed, 
narrow ridge of the tip of that fragile 
peak, I remember contrasting myself 
with a squirrel on the top of a small tree, 
an easy target for a small boy’s aim. 
We must certainly have seemed tempt- 
ing prey for Nature’s thunderbolts. 
The storm increased impetuously, but 
fortunately the rocks were easy enough 
to allow of a hurried descent. Then 
with curious suddenness the wind 
dropped, an ominous calm succeeded 
the tourmente, though the lightning 
flickered incessantly. The first pecu- 
liarity I noticed was a tingling sensation 
in the tips of my fingers whenever they 
grasped or released a handhold. One 
of my companions was hatless, and his 
hair had assumed such an_ upright, 
bristly appearance that we made feeble 
jokes at his expense. Still, he was not 
the kind of man whose hair stands on 
end with fright, and we soon began to 
realise that we were all more or less 
alike, and simply charged with elec- 
tricity which was silently discharging 
from our finger-ends. Our _ ice-axes 


began to give off sparks that would 
have roused to envy the electrically- 
belated motorist. 

Just before we gained the shelter of 
the col a tremendously vivid flash of 
lightning spluttered on the opposite 
rocks, and the whole mountain, our- 
selves included, seemed to shudder with 
the simultaneous thunder crash.  In- 
stinctively we looked up for falling 
stones, but nothing fell in our direction. 
A few seconds later there was an even 
still brighter flash, and at the same time 
I felt an electrical shock in my arm 
which held the ice-axe. My com- 
panions suffered likewise, so, as we were 
now only a few feet above the co/, we 
dropped our axes precipitately, for they 
were evidently a source of danger. 

When we reached the neighbourhood 
of the axes some rocks afforded partial 
shelter whilst the storm continued, and 
dense black clouds rolled across, heavily 
laden with powdery snow. All the time 
a strange fizzling noise appeared to flit 
here and there amongst the rocks, but 
gradually the space between the light- 
ning and the thunder-crash grew appre- 
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ciable. Then, after a fierce repetition 
of hail-stones, the disturbance began to 


valley five thousand feet below, with 
subside. In rather more than half an 


the monolithic Matterhorn piercing the 
surging vapour. 


Climbing the Matterhorn: the slabs on the shoulder. 


hour we were able to breathe more 
freely and enjoy the prospect as the dangers of thunderstorms in the Alps are 
mist rolled up, disclosing the sunlit overrated, yet I cannot help thinking 


An authority has stated that the 
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Clouds breaking on the 


that we were in the gravest danger that 
day on the Unter Gabelhorn. Some 
mountaineers on the Wetterhorn in 
1903 came off less Juckily. Sad to say, 
the whole party, consisting of two 
Englishmen and two guides, perished. 
They were struck on the summit and 
hurled downwards in various directions. 
It was some weeks before all the bodies 
were recovered. On this occasion bad 
weather prevailed at the outset, and 
the danger of an ascent was so obvious 
that it should never have _ been 
attempted. 

There is no more terrible experience 
in the world than to be caught in a 
raging storm high up on one of the 
greatest Alps. None but the hardiest 
can withstand the fearful cold or battle 
with the pitiless snow-laden wind, 
which seems, like some Titanic fury, 
to seize the climber in its grasp. The 
Matterhorn is a typically notorious 
mountain in this respect. The ascent 
is not usually difficult, but it is long and 
laborious. In t1go0g three German 
climbers were overtaken by a storm on 


Wetterhorn after a storm. 


the Italian ridge, not far from the top. 
Eventually the youngest member of 
the party was overcome by the intense 
cold and exposure, and he died in his 
comrades’ arms. After placing his 
remains in safety, they pushed on over 
the summit in order to make the easier 
descent by the Swiss ridge, but dark- 
ness fell ere they reached the shoulder, 
where they were benighted. Next 
morning both were more or less delirious 
with exhaustion, but the descent was 
continued until a party of guides came 
to the rescue. One of these unfor- 
tunate Germans has since succumbed 
as a result of the terrible experience, the 
other has to some extent recovered. 
The body on the Italian ridge was found 
by a search-party of guides a few days 
later. 

It is necessary to distinguish between 
an accident which occurs through un- 
foreseeable, sudden weather changes 
and one which happens to a party who 
wilfully attempt a big mountain in bad 
or doubtful weather. The former may 
be unavoidable, the latter is a form of 
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A dangerous snow cornice on the Arolla Alps. 
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Testing a snow-filled crevasse on Mont Blanc. 


Mountaineers are apt to be swept down by avalanches into the stifling depths of these icy gulfs. 
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gambling with the forces of Nature with 
human life as the stake. The terrible 
losses of 1909 show how seldom puny 
man wins against such overwhelming 
odds. This has always been the most 
fruitful cause of Alpine disasters. 

The other unavoidable danger, falling 
stones and ice, generally takes its annual 
toll of victims, but it is a much smaller 
average. Avalanches are not here 
referred to, but comparatively small 
pieces of rock and ice which become 
loosened from the mountain side by the 
action of sun and frost. Man also acts 
as a considerable geological agent in dis- 
placing loose stones whilst climbing, 
and I have seen the cigar taken from 
between a companion’s lips by a stone 
thus detached. However, genuine 
weathering action is the real cause, and 
this goes on more quickly after midday ; 
thus places notoriously dangerous on 
this account can and should generally 
be avoided in the afternoons. Two 
such places are the great stone couloir 
on the Matterhorn and the Wetterhorn 
couloir. Belated parties on these two 
peaks are numerous; each season 
cracked heads and broken limbs abound 
proportionately. 

Dealing with avoidable dangers, at 
the outset it should be stated that com- 
mon sense and prudence are as impor- 
tant asexperience. That perfect health 
and bodily fitness which count amongst 
the joys of mountaineering ofttimes 
tempt an otherwise careful man to per- 
form the most rash and thoughtless 
deeds. The exhilaration of the heignts 
and successful conquest conduce to that 
familiarity which breeds contempt and 
consequent disaster withal. The un- 
expected very often happens on the 
easiest places. After a hard struggle 
with the upper crags, human nature is 
prone to treat the less impressive and 
more easily inclined lower slabs with 
disrespect. This is one of the most 
insidious of the avoidable dangers. 
Emile Rey, who was probably the finest 
guide of his day, fell a victim to this 
tendency in 1895. After unroping, he 
was descending the easy slopes on the 
Aiguille du Géant, and trod carelessly 
on a few small pebbles. His foot 
slipped and he slid down to destruction 


over the edge of a_ thousand-foot 
precipice. 

There is a mistaken popular idea that 
all Alpine accidents are caused by a slip, 
but this seldom leads to fatal results 
with an experienced party who use the 
rope properly. Theoretically, the slip 
of the leader would be the only real 
danger ; but, if the rope is coiled around 
an outstanding rock, he should gener- 
ally be saved. Yet, as to slipping, 
Punch’s famous advice ‘“‘ Don’t!”’ is 
best here. The most expert member 
of a party should always lead. By 
unjustifiable misjudgment comparative 
novices are far too often allowed to 
undertake this onerous position. Four 
lives were recently thus lost on the Alps, 
and one even on our Cumberland moun- 
tain, Great Gable. In all these cases 
the rope broke ; it was not the English 
Alpine Club variety: the moral is 
obvious. 

There is a woeful spirit of rivalry 
amongst youthful Alpinists, which is 
entirely a recent development. In the 
Dolomites, which have been grimly 
called the ‘‘Shambles of the Alps,” 
youthful Continental rock-specialists vie 
with each other in feats of neck-breaking 
dare-devilry, if the term may be par- 
doned. Instead of falling stones, falling 
climbers have become such a danger 
thereabouts that Englishmen prefer 
less depressing districts. 

Many mountains are known for their 
unsafe, loose structure ; they are best 
avoided ; but sometimes this risk occurs 
unexpectedly, and the party may be 
tempted into unwisdom. In this con- 
nection the lines of the doggerel poet 
are best of all advice: 

“On rotten rock-faces, in perilous places, 
More safety we all of us find, 
True sportsmen and shoddy, in absence of 


body 
Than ever in presence of mind.” 


In the regions of the everlasting snows 
many deceptive dangers lurk. Snow- 
covered crevasses on the higher glacier 
are a veritable death-trap to careless 
mountaineers. The rope should always 
be worn on such places, and the party 
should never consist of less than three 
members. Neglect of these two rules is 
a prolific source of catastrophe. In the 
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case of a party of two, if one should fall 
right through a snow-bridge over a 
crevasse, his companion is helpless to 
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the snow it was found afterwards that 
the elder brother had bravely attempted 
to rescue the younger. He had held out 








A crevasse on the Jungfrau. 


pull him out. A few years ago, below 


the ¢ ol du Géant, two brothers were lost 
in this manner, and from markings on 





for many hours ; but at last, refusing to 
sever the rope, he was dragged to his 
doom in the depths of the crevasse. By 
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a strange irony of fate, half an hour later 
another party discovered the writings in 
the snow, and did all that was possible 
under the sad circumstances. 

On most of the greater Alpine giants 
the summit ridges are liable to be 
decorated with overhanging eaves of 
snow or ice. These are known as snow 
cornices; they are often deceptively 
difficult to detect from above, and most 
climbers of experience have at some 
time or other found themselves in sud- 


festooned precipice led the eye down 
to green pastures a few thousand feet 
below. 

A good guide always presumes these 
high snow ridges to be corniced ; now 
and again he sounds the surface by 
prodding with his ice-axe, and_pro- 
gressing on the more sloping side, where, 
though the ascent is more laborious, it 
is safe. Some summits consist of a 
snow cornice, and such places may 
sometimes deceive the most careful 
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The Top of the Ober Gabelhorn. 
The scene of one cf the most remarkable of Alpine accidents. 


den peril by their presence. Many 
peaks are notorious on this account, 
and a friend of mine who was present 
when the accompanying photograph 
was taken said he experienced the great- 
est surprise of his life the same day. At 
another point they were walking 
steadily along the apparently flat top of 
the ridge when his legs suddenly went 
through the surface. The rope saved 
the situation, but he will never for- 
get that momentary glance down 
the narrow hole. <A_ fearsome, _ice- 


expert. In this respect one of the most 
wonderful escapes happened to a party 
on the top of the Ober Gabelhorn, above 
Zermatt. A cornice broke away with 
them in a most unexpected fashion, and 
they were only saved by the wonderful 
presence of mind of one of the guides. 
He threw himself instantly down the 
slope on the side opposite to the break- 
ing cornice, and the fall was prevented 
by the rope, which became stretched 
across the crest of the ridge. It was a 
brilliant example of doing the right 














thing at the right moment ; and though, 
if proper care had been taken, the act 
would not have been necessary, it shows 
how easily a desperate situation may be 
saved. The hero of the adventure was 
rewarded by the gift of a cow, which 
would prove a more acceptable gift in 
this case than a crate of the finest cham- 
pagne. Ulrich Almer was the name of 
the recipient, and in later life he proved 
to be one of the finest and most reliable 
of guides. 

Despite the usual popular opinion 
otherwise, the descent of a mountain is 
almost invariably easier than the ascent 
to a properly constructed party ; the 
greatest trouble may be due to the soft- 
ening action of the sun on the snow, 
thus causing avalanches. I do not 
refer to those tremendous natural exhi- 
bitions which admirers of the Jungfrau 
flock to see. These are of no account 
to the mountaineer, as he keeps from 
their well-marked tracks. He _ has 
greater reason to fear those small, harm- 
less-looking masses of snow which slide 
placidly off an ice-slope and gently carry 
him and his companions off their feet, 
until, in ever augmenting quantities, 
the mass sweeps the party down, per- 
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haps into some stifling crevasse, to 
perish unknown and unseen until future 
generations gaze on their remains dis- 
gorged from the far-distant terminal 
glacier ice. However, to return to the 
warmer and pleasanter upper slopes 
again, it is but necessary to say that if 
steps are cut through the thin layer of 
snow into the ice such accidents 
will not happen. 

That speedy and exhilarating but 
dangerous way of descending snow- 
slopes by what is called glissading is less 
promiscuously indulged in than _for- 
merly. The sound advice, ‘ Never 
glissade down a slope unless you have 
just previously ascended it,” is being 
followed, with, consequently, more 
safety to life and limb. 

But, after all, the sport of mountain- 
eering is the grandest in the world. 
Just as at sunrise the morning mists 
vanish from the glorious cliffs of the 
majestic Matterhorn, so do the dangers 
shrink to nothingness compared with 
that joy, health, and happiness which 
the mountain sport brings to the true 
worshipper of those heaven-soaring, 
everlasting hills whence cometh our 
help. 
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RIVER. 


With her whom I aspired to wed. 


I RASHLY took a river cruise 
S 


re sculled, and soon I saw her lose 


Her head. 


My time looked short, and I discoursed 
3ut thirty seconds (none was dull), 


Then popped the ques 
Her scull. 


But here she lost 


To lose her scull and head, I own, 
Was bad (she’d not too mucli to spare), 
But worse ! she lost what’s not her own 


Her hair. 


Myself, I lost a stone in weight 
In getting her remains to land, 
And also (such is fickle Fate) 
Her hand. 
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“A Rain squall off Hazeborough Lighthouse.” 





ROUND ENGLAND’S SHOULDER IN A SMALL YACHT. 


BY CHARLES PEARS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


r ARULY the general public has a 
quaint notion of yachting and 
yachtsmen. It thinks of yacht- 

ing as a sort of sun-bath and of the 
yachtsman as a person gorgeously 
attired in spotless white duck trousers, 
gold buttoned coat, a shiny peaked 
yachting cap and a general air of 
“swank.’”’ But the real sport and the 
real man are very different, for he who 
would make long passages must pre- 
pare for strenuous times, and those lazy 
glorious days of sun, when the glowing 
white wings of the yacht rival the 
shimmer of the sea, may not be met 
with; indeed, such weather does not 
get one far. 

I have always looked upon a yacht 
as a thing of beauty, but one that 
must make itself useful. It must take 
me to places that would otherwise be 
somewhat inaccessible—and what an 
atmosphere the yacht carries with her : 
places have a glamour to be seen in no 
other way, especially when one has 
skimmed over the bowling sea many 






miles through boiling waters to get 
there. 

One gradually acquires a mania for 
passage-making, but the man of the 
white duck and the “swank” knows 
it not. 

Often soaked to the skin one staggers 
in between the sheltering arms of some 
small harbour into smooth water, then 
all the strenuous struggle with the 
elements is forgotten as the buzz of the 
‘Primus ”’ stove is heard cooking that 
which is relished with an appetite to be 
had under no other circumstance. 

Some are lucky enough to be able to 
choose their weather and make cruises 
when the glass is high ; others have to 
go to sea when they are able to snatch 
the time. I belong to the latter class, 
and the last two years have squeezed 
into my allotted times about the worst 
weather it is possible to have. 

April was perhaps an early time to 
be making long passages, but I had 
to go then, and congratulating myself 
upon the prospect at last of having 
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Passing the mouth of the Deban River.” 
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decent weather, 
for the peace- 
ful days of the 
early part of the 
month seemed 
as though they 
had come to 
stay, I set off to 
Pin Mill, where 
the yacht lay, 
taking with 
me a_ recently 
corrected _ roll 
of charts 
of the coast 
from Harwich 
to the Wash. 
Nosooner, how- 
ever, had _ I 
stepped aboard 
the yacht that 
night (April 
2oth, 1910) 
than the first 
of the winds 
that were to be 
mine came tear- 
ing down the 
Orwell. The 
steward of the 
club said: 
“Well I’m 
hanged, you’ve 
brought a wind, 
= 
said I, “and I 
generally keep 
it when I get 
it;”’ “ You'll 
keep this, for 
I’ll warrant it’s 
going to be 
high and last 
a while.”’ 
Anyway, I 
set off alone the 
following morn- 
ing. I usually 
sail alone; a 
process of rea- 
soning born of 
some slight ex- 
periences of the 


other man 
aboard makes 
me feel safer 


so, and the best pal one can take cruis- 
ing is the best boat of the size afloat, 
and everybody who has a boat has that, 
and I particularly so, for she had carried 
me down the coast of France and back 
during vile weather last year. I knew 
the whole twenty-six feet of her length 
to be a good pal, for had we not 
crossed sixty-seven miles of English 
Channel together—she and I ? 

By the time I got to Harwich, 
shrimpers were coming in with two 
reefs down, so I anchored and shortened 
sail also before facing the open sea. 

Rounding Landguard Point in com- 
pany of two submarines which looked 
for all the world like a mere knot of 
men standing upon a mass of foam, we 
bowled along, passing the mouth of the 
Deban like a train. 

By the time I got to Orford Ness 
Lighthouse I had overtaken a ketch- 
rigged pi'ot vessel, and we kept com- 
pany until some way past Aldeburgh, 
when I had to make for Southwold, 
whilst she “‘ jilled’’ up the coast. It had 
been a fine sight to see the big vessel 
churning the white foam at her bows 
and ploughing along. 

Southwold, as everybody knows, 
had a magnificent harbour at one time, 
which sheltered the navy of England, 
and it had tremendous maritime im- 
portance, but since then, and until a 
year or so ago, its harbour was at low 
water a mere dribble. The Admiralty 
Sailing Instructions would give one 
the impression that it is still such. 
This, however, is by no means s0, for 
the harbour and the bar have been 
dredged to twelve feet at low water, 
and a fine wharf space has been built. 
Yachtsmen need no longer fear to enter 
there at any state of wind or tide. 

Another error of the sailing direc- 
tions is that it is not safe to run for the 
harbour with on-shore winds. The Har- 
bour Master, to whom I pointed this 
out, showed me his book of entries for 
October 26th last, when in a heavy gale 
from that quarter sixty-four vessels 
and two barges ran in for shelter in 
perfect safety. The fish trade is being 
cultivated there, and at the commence- 
ment of the winter it is crowded with 
Scotch herring boats. 
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Up the little river beyond Walbers- 
wick Ferry there are innumerable 
staiths to which yachts can moor, with 
excellent landing accommodation. The 
staiths are numbered, and above No. 4 
provides the quietest berth. 

Walberswick (who has not seen a 
picture of the place, for artists swear 
by it) is strangely fascinating for those 
who love quaint simplicity. You may 
see many wooden sheds, tarred and 
tumbled down, and raised above the 
mark of higher tides, where the fisher- 
folk mend their nets and store their 
gear. You may see quaint irre- 
sponsible bridges of weather-green wood 
crossing little creeks which run into 
the marshes. The village, too, is one 
of long ago, and those builders of villas 
who have taken hold of it have realised 
that its crumbly lines should not be 
interfered with, and the houses that 
are being put up are attempts to be as 
wriggly. 

On the way to Southwold town you 
will come across the new fish market, 
and the foundation of a dock which 
the natives tell you would be com- 
pleted but for the lack of funds. 
Then along the road bordering the 
shingle beach you come across more 
sheds, from out of whose dark half- 
closed doorways the faces of old salts 
peep, looking for all the world like dear 
little hairy dormice peeping out of their 
hutches. So, on to Southwold, which 
is so much like others of the smaller sea- 
side places that no more need be said. 

Under weigh again, bound for Yar- 
mouth. Prepared to start under whole 
main-sail, wind N.W. as yesterday, 
but no sooner had I cast off the warps 
than the wind veered round to N.E., 
bringing itself dead against me. As I 
left the harbour mouth the effect of the 
old wind-clouds being swept away by 
the new wind had a curious effect. 
The long line of shingle with the several 
huts upon it stood out brightly illu- 
mined by the sun against the blackest 
of skies, whilst behind Southwold the 
blue sky and silver clouds threw up 
the town with its church and light- 
house in sharp dark silhouette. A 
Strange combination of lights and 
shadows in large masses. 




























“A New wind for an old one off Southwold.” 
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The new wind promised to knock up 
a big sea, for a great swell was coming 
from its direction. To save a mile, J 
took the inshore channel known as 
Covehithe Channel. As I entered it, 
I knew it was silly to have done so, 
for over the shallow entrance the sea 
was wild, breaking with more force 
the further I went. The wind also was 
strengthening rapidly, and the deep 
water part being narrow, I had to carry 
on a little until I neared Lowestoft 
before I could reef. 

I simply breathed spray not air for 
about an hour, and then having a little 
more sea-room I got down a reef. The 
uninitiated reader can have no idea 
what getting a reef in a sail is like ina 
big sea which throws one about like a 
cork, with the boat over at such an 
angle that decks are awash sometimes 
with water up to one’s knees as she 
dives her bow in. Not much use for 
white ducks and yachting caps then! 
However, this done, I was more able 
to enjoy the pleasant busy scene of 
drifters and smacks making out to sea. 
In spite of the drifters carrying their 
absurd mizzen-sails to steady them, 
they rolled like tubs as they crossed my 
track Their well-clad, and, for fisher- 
folk, very clean crews gave me cheery 
waves of the hand and watched the 
progress of the little yacht with 
apparent deep interest. Soon the tall 
tower upon the Denes of Gorleston 
spiked the sky ahead, and in a little 
while I bowled between the harbour 
piers followed by a bursting sea into 
calm water. 

Most yachtsmen will, I fancy, be 
surprised to learn that a thoroughly 
comfortable berth awaits them at Gor- 
leston without the trouble of going all 
the way up the river to Yarmouth. It 
is to be found about a quarter of a mile 
up alongside the wharf at the left-hand 
side, on entering; where, warped 
ahead and astern to the dolphin staiths 
the yacht lies without scraping her 
sides on the wharf. I can speak from 

"experience of the honesty of the 
natives, and a boat may be left there 
unwatched in perfect safety whilst 
one samples the wild pleasures of 
Yarmouth. 
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The Sea breaking upon the Denes.’ 


Passing Gorleston. 
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Betwixt Yarmouth and Blakeney 
there is no shelter whatever. Some 
forty-six miles have to be covered be- 
fore one can reach Blakeney Harbour, 
the par of which has only two feet of 
water over it at low water. It is high 
water at Blakeney three hours earlier 
than at Yarmouth, and the ebb tide 
which takes one there starts at Yar- 
mouth an hour and a half after low 
water. There is another compli- 
cation—i.e., unless you get to, say, 
Cromer before the new flood makes, 
you will have this to contend against, 
and by the time you then get to 
Blakeney Bar the tide will be setting 
out of there. If the wind falls light 
this will mean a night out at sea with 
shoals about. Thus it will be seen that 
the working of the tides is attended 
with considerable difficulty. 

This passage should not be attempted 
in heavy weather with anything but a 
fast boat. Moreover, with a head wind, 
a night at sea would be inevitable. 

I had the wind N.W., which gave me 
a free wind to Cromer, and a close haul 
to Blakeney. That I got from Yar- 
mouth right up to Blakeney Quay in 
the one tide ebb and flood seemed to 
fill the natives with much amazement. 

To do it, I had to carry more canvas 
than a nervous person would care about. 
Never shall I forget the squalls that 
came pouring down from the heights 
near Cromer Lighthouse, until, when off 
Sheringham, the jib burst a slit of 
about a yard long through it. Then I 
had a struggle to get this cleared and a 
smaller one set—a struggle which lasted 
about an hour, in which I had to lie 
flat with my chest upon the stem of the 
boat, whilst she dived about like a 
dolphin. But I got to Blakeney with 
enough to spare of the tide, and it 
wasn't a bad performance upon a day 
like that. 

Blakeney has a bad reputation 
amongst yachtsmen, though this is 
rather stupid; the bar is supposed to 
be awful, but it is nothing to, say, the 
Canch in France. And whilst it would 
be madness to attempt it with a N.E. 
gale, and unpleasant with a stout breeze 
from that quarter, in other winds 
the crossing of the bar need have no 
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‘Pit,’ near Blakeney : 


The Anchorage in the 
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‘Crossing Blakeney Bar.” 
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terrors. More- 
over, the 
channel is so 
well buoyed 
that it is quite 
easy to find, 
though the 
way it twists 


may suggest 
that one is 
sailing back 


to sea again. 
What of 
Blakeney _it- 
self ? Ah, there 
I can tell you 
something. 
Doubtless you 
are aware it is 
in the Vale of 
Stiffkey (pro- 
nounced 
“Stewkey” 
locally), that 
region of 
innumerable 
pretty vil- 
lages, a col- 
lection the 
like of which 
is nowhere to 
be found in 
England. In 
one of them 
N elson was 
DOr R, in 
another lived 
Captain 
Marryat; so 
you see this 
district and 
the sea are 
hand and 
glove. Blake- 
ney itself used 
to have some 
twenty and 
often forty 
ships moored 
to its quay at 
one time, but 
now, unless 
you have two 
feet of water 
under your 
keel at the 
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anchorage called the “Pit,” you 
can’t get your ship to Blakeney, so 
ships are seen only in the offing away 
across the marshes, though one or two 
locally owned grain and coal craft find 
their way there at spring tides. But 
this district abounds with obsolete 
ports—Wells, Burnham Thorpe, Bran- 
caster, and Thornham—which should 
make excellent places for small yachts 
to put in at if the yachtsman has 
the time and is in the mood, and 
Brancaster has this advantage, that 
if it is dangerous to enter Blakeney, 
Brancaster is safe. Yes, the sand 
makes an inroad hereabouts, for the 
hand of man has turned the sea away 
with its walls, though these last have 
oft been washed away and the land 
laid waste. Villages there are here- 
abouts deeply sunken in the sea, and 
the natives tell you that the bells 
of churches ring under the sea in 
stormy times, and these are often 
heard. 

But I wander from Blakeney. Its 
houses being built of pebbles gathered 
from the beach have a beautiful crumbly 
effect, crowned by their red moss-grown 
tiles. A rambling street leads up the 
hill upon which the village is situated, 
until a little distance away, and higher 
still, the huge church is found. It has 
a very tall tower, and a smaller one 
which used to contain a leading light 
for the ships that one-time came. 

From here what a carpet is spread 
towards the sea! At low tide a trickle 
of water threads its way across the 
marshes and the saltings, until the eye 
is scratched by a long severe line of 
shingle, beyond which bowls the blue 
sea, flecked with little white patches. 
Smoke of steamers is seen beyond the 
horizon, for the great coal track is there, 
along which ships hurry from New- 
castle to London and back. Nearer, 
there is a beautiful old windmill twirling 
its wings as busy as the day is long, and 
the tops of red-roofed cottages make 
pleasant contrast to the beautiful blues, 
greens, greys and browns that form the 
colour of the carpet. 

Such a delightful lane is this by 
Blakeney Church that one must needs 
wander down it, towards Clay, with 
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its beautiful old church so pleasantly 
situated above a lush grass valley, 
through which runs a brook with water 
buttercups, and to its beautifully placed 
mill, near which boats that can only 
get now and then to the sea are scattered 
about. 

How very nice the people are here- 
abouts. Such quiet, primitive souls, 
simple and delightfully true. Yet not 
very many miles away at ‘“‘ Stewkey ” 
the folk are to be spoken of with bated 
breath—they are a people to them- 
selves, intermarrying and most ex- 
clusive; and Blakeney folk will tell 
you of the weird deeds they do, of the 
red-haired children, of such as squint, 
and of others in worse manner born. 
Then the Stiffkey man, is he not a lout, 
who lets his wife work at the cockle- 
gathering whilst he does . what ? 

In the primitive White Horse (where 
in the season good-class visitors stay to 
spend a quiet holiday ~boating and 
taking the air, and in winter potting 
birds), one may join the company 
o’ nights. Should one do so, one may 
learn * much, much about the wide 
seas, for there are those who, not so 
simple as the stay-at-homes, know the 
countries of the world and most ot their 
sins too, gathered during deep sea 
work. One there was—a fool only to 
himself—who was “slightly on,” and 
so the butt of the company, in spite 
of which he held his own. He told 
me much by hints dropped to the com- 
pany; he was the “real thing,” 
undoubtedly. Asked where the Statue 
of Liberty was: ‘‘ Port hand going up 
to New York,” came the answer like 
lightning. Ask him about Sumatra ; 
had he seen Cape Horn; what was a 
stormy petrel like ? and the answers 
came straight and true. Try and fool 
him and he would say “Shove off.” 
Yet, strange to say, this man seemed 
no prouder of the fact that he had 
sailed all the seas than that he couldn’t 
Write his own name, and that, although 
he could spell Yarmouth, he couldn’t 
spell Lowestoft. But he knew what it 
was to go up aloft. 

He addressed himself to me, and 
said he saw me in the offing, concluded 
I was a “blithering idiot trying to 
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drown hisself,’ adding, “ but when I 
saw yer little packet come prancing 
right up to Blakeney Quay, I says to 
Bill here ‘that blighter’s mor’n ’is 
noddle nor wot you and me has, Bill.’”’ 
Of course, it must be remembered, he 
was “slightly on.” 

I’ve met this man before, not in the 
flesh, but living between the pages of 
such works as the “‘ Idylls of the Sea ; ”’ 
“A Mirror of the Sea;”’ “ Round the 
Horn before the Mast,” and I thank 
their respective authors for the intro- 
duction. 

A great part of the population of the 
village assembled to see me start off to 
the anchorage near the bar, there to 
await daylight. Had I listened to their 
dire warnings I should have been there 
still, for whilst a fisherman will face 
bad weather in his primitive open 
cockle boat, he cannot believe the frail- 
looking yacht—which is perhaps the 
last word in the matter of safety and 
speed—to be capable of going through 
the bad weather that it can. 

After sundown the wind dropped a 
little, and when the moon came up, 
sprinkling the water with silver, I 
forgot the bad prophecy that the face 
of the sunset had shown for the morrow, 
so beautiful was the scene. 

I set off upon the homeward journey 
at 7.30. Had a lovely sail to Haze- 
borough Lighthouse, the wind veering 
so that I had it dead aft all the way. 
When off there, a downpour of rain 
brought with it such hot squalls that I 
could hardly hold the boat, and I quite 
expected having the mast fetched out 
of her. In one of these squalls the 
tiller smashed and the boat luffed 
up into the wind like an angry bird; 
happily the following sea was not big 
enough to do much damage, and having 
a spare tiller aboard, I was soon moving 
again. Yarmouth Roads was crowded 
with ships there for shelter as I entered 
in the grip of a thunder shower. 

The bad weather pursued me all the 
way home, and from Southwold to Pin 
Mill the rain, soaking through my 
oilskins, drenched me to the skin. This 
last spell took thirteen hours and a half, 
for everything was unfavourable. In 
conclusion, one instance of the necessity 





of keeping one’s eyes about one hap- 
pened. A rain squall blotted out the 
shore along which I was stealing a bit 
from the tide that was against me. 
Under such ‘circumstances it is policy 
to leave the shore tack and get on the 
seaward one at once. I did this, anda 
good thing too, for when the air cleared, 
I found myself bowling along parallel 
with the shore, the wind having sud- 
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denly changed, so that if I had re. 
mained upon the other tack [| 
should have gone full tilt ashore, 
and should probably not have been 
aware of it until the smack came. 
The South Storm Cone was up at 
Harwich. 

It does not do to dwell too much, 
however, upon bad weather, for we with 
our yachts would soon sell out if we did. 





“A bit of Walberswick.” 
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Dispels the splendour of an evening star, 


A S with its sheen my candle’s pallid flame 


Or as a stately vessel spar by spar 
Fails in her ocean vigil, till her name 
Alone is left to tell her sullen shame 
Outcast on storm-spent wreckage—so, afar, 
What time the moon like Orient scimitar 
Curved and cold prevailed, to me you came 
And softly sang ; and all the desire of your songs 
Dimmed my white fancies, wrecked my ship of dreams : 
Famished, expectant, bound by passion’s thongs 
I shuddered at your eyes, yet gazed again 
Bidding you stay ; and in those fevered gleams 
I knew the star was dead, the voyage vain. 


WILFRID L. RANDELL. 
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LOTTERY. 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY P. WALTER. 


HE Russian winter afternoon 
darkened quickly ; by half-past 
three the light was already bad 
and the shadows lay black in the corners 
of the big studio. Smirnoff, intent 
upon his canvas, with knit brows and 
parted lips, like a man expended in 
effort, stepped back with a growl. 

“ Dark already,” he exclaimed, in a 
manner of lively indignation. ‘‘ One 
would think there was a conspiracy. 
One gets to work, one has an idea, one 
sees one’s way—and forthwith it is 
dark.” 

Sophie, posing for him in a blue robe, 
with bare arms and feet, nodded, and 
relaxed her attitude with a little gasp of 
relief. Smirnoff never talked while he 
worked, and she found the still hours 
infinitely trying to her. 

“You have worked enough for to- 
day,” she said. “Or, at any rate, I 
have. Tea.” 

Smirnoff had perched himself on a 
tall stool and was staring into his pic- 
ture. He glanced up and nodded, still 
scowling thoughtfully. But his eyes fol- 
lowed her about as she thrust her bare 
feet into her little high-heeled shoes, and 
went pattering about the studio, still 
in her scanty blue robe, on her business 
of preparing the tea The stove, as 


she stooped to its red mouth, shed a 
warm light upon her, making a brief 
strong picture that touched the painter’s 
instinct. She was small and slim and 
brisk, with lavish brown hair and brown 
eyes that enhanced a little, careless, 
vivid face, and a hint of quick freedom 
in all her movements and gestures that 
suggested to Smirnoff the pertness and 
sureness of asparrow. His unconscious 
scowl gave place to a smile while he 
watched her set the big copper samovar 
in order and range the glasses on the 
table. She was full of little fashions 
personal to herself ; even in her manner 
of cutting the lemon in slices she was 
essentially Sophie. 

“ Thank you,” he said, as she brought 
him his glass of steaming straw-coloured 
tea, with a disc of lemon floating upon it. 
‘““ So you were beginning to feel tired ? ”’ 

Sophie had put herself at her ease in 
a great chair of scarlet velvet and gild- 
ing, where her feet dangled six inches 
from the ground, and she looked smaller 
than ever. She cocked her chin dis- 
dainfully. 

“Oh, me?” she said. “ Tired? 
Why, I was feeling as if I were stuffed. 
Hour after hour to stand there, like a 
wax figure, watching you make faces at 
the canvas ; 
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“Do I make faces?” demanded 
Smirnoff. 

“ Always,” said Sophie. ‘“‘ Like this.” 
She set her glass on her knee and 
twisted her face to a forbidding scowl, 
with teeth showing over a drooping 
lower lip. ‘‘ That is how you do when 
you are happy,’ she exclaimed. “‘ And 
after many hours, with no word spoken, 
it grows monotonous.” 

“T can quite believe it,” agreed 
Smirnoff. ‘‘ But you’re a capital model, 
Sophie. It’s a pity if it really bothers 
you. 

“ Pooh.”’ Sophie blew the bother 
from her. ‘‘ There are worse troubles,” 
she said. ‘‘ And in a time like this, 
when Moscow has gone mad, one does 
what one can. When people get their 
senses back, I can always dance again.” 

“ That’s the way to look at it,” said 
Smirnoff, 

Those were the days of fever in 
Moscow, when the scattered, ill-organ- 
ised forces of rebellion gathered to strike 
their futile blow at authority, when the 
short winter days saw perplexities of 
hopeless strife, and the night was a sex- 
ton that covered the sprawling bodies of 
the slain. That short bitterness of re- 
volution made a dam in the current of 
the city’s life, and one of its conse- 
quences was to close the little theatre in 
which Sophie was a dancer, and set the 
singers and actors and the rest free to 
find another livelihood or starve. It 
was owing to this that Smirnoff found 
Sophie, and in her the model he wanted. 

“T’ve never seen you dance,’’ said 
Smirnoff presently. 

“It needs music,” said Sophie, “ or I 
would show you. I am different when 
I dance.” 

“Yes? How?” asked Smirnoff. 

She was climbing out of her big chair, 
and now she went across the room to set 
his glass and her own aside for washing. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, as she came 
back ; “‘I am different. That’s all I 
know about it—I’m different. It is 
when I dance, with fine, quick music, 
that I forget things, as you do when you 
push your face close to the canvas, and 
paint as if you were strangling an enemy. 
But—I do not make faces like an 


” 


ape. 





Smirnoff laughed ; but Sophie paused, 
and from her pursed lips came a whistled 
fragment of melody. Her heel tapped 
the floor ; she swayed ; the hem of her 
blue robe floated about her, and in the 
wan light from the big north window she 
danced two, three easy steps. It wasa 
fleeting outline only—the mere dim 
ghost of a dance ; but in the moment 
that it lasted the painter had a vision 
of rhythm, movement, form of what 
dancing meant to Sophie. 3y Jove,” 
he said softly. 

“You see ?’’ asked Sophie, looking 
at him gravely over her shoulder. 

““Yes,”’ answered Smirnoff. ‘I do 
see, Sophie, and I almost understand.” 

What it was that he had come near to 
understanding was not told, for at that 
moment there was a tap at the door of 
the studio, and Smirnoff, after a mo- 
ment of hesitation, went to open it. 
Sophie was coiling her hair, which had 
shaken loose ; she did not pause when 
the newcomer entered and greeted her 
with a quiet word. He was a big blond 
youth, with the curiously frank face 
and stone-blue eyes of the northern 
Russian ; he wore the uniform of a stu- 
dent at the University of Moscow. 

“ Tea ?’’ suggested Sophie. 

He shook his head, smiling. “I 
have no time,” he said. “I only came 
to tell you that we shall meet to-night.” 

Sophie nodded. “ I'll be there,” she 
said. 

Smirnoff, in the background, made a 
noise like a snarl. 

The student laughed. “ That dis- 
gusts him,” he said. ‘‘ He does not 
approve.” 

Sophie smiled in sympathy with his 
amusement, but looked with some 
anxiety at the painter. 

‘‘ Approve,” repeated Smirnoff rough- 
ly. “ You infernal fool. As if there 
wasn’t trouble enough in Moscow with- 
out a set of boys and girls making more. 
It makes me sick—the sheer childish- 
ness of it.” 

The student shook his head. “ But,” 
he began, when Smirnoff turned on him 


sharply. 
“Not here,’ said the painter. 
“Don’t start preaching here. I’m not 


squeamish, and you know it ; but I'll be 
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hanged if I can stand a sermon on your 
principles.” 

“T see,” said the student. ‘“‘ You're 
getting cranky, Smirnoff. To-night, 
then?” he asked of Sophie. 

“ T’ll come,” she said. 

He smiled in farewell to her, nodded 
to Smirnoff, and went. 

The painter shut the door behind him 
with a slam, and turned to the girl. She 
was washing the tea-glasses, with her 
back to him. For some moments he 
watched her, smothering an impulse to 
speak violently. ‘“‘ You people will end 
by getting into trouble,” he said at last, 
and sat down heavily. 

“Perhaps,” agreed Sophie, without 
turning. 

“Why you do it is what puzzles me,” 
cried Smirnoff. ‘‘ You don’t really care 
about politics, Sophie ; all this revolu- 
tionary business and nihilism and so 
on—it’s nothing to you. And yet, ata 
time like this, when life is difficult and 
dangerous at its best, you take up with 
a silly society which is bound to come 
to harm.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Sophie again. 

“But why?” asked Smirnoff. 
“Why do you do it ?” 

She did not answer. 

“ Tf you were a fool—if you were in 
love with that fellow, Emilian, I could 
understand it.” 

He paused, but again she said noth- 
ing. Her silence and unreasonableness 
irritated him. 

“ You're not in love with him, I sup- 
pose ? ’’ he suggested angrily. 

“ Perhaps,” said Sophie, very quietly, 
while she dried the glasses with her deft 
hands. 

Smirnoff started and sat upright, 
staring at her bent head aghast. Fora 
while neither spoke ; then he sat back 
with a sigh. ‘ You poor child,” said 
Smirnoff, very gently—‘ you poor 
child.” 

Her shoulders trembled a little at that, 
but she finished her task, and put the 
glasses and spoons away in silence. 
When she turned round at last, her face 
had all its usual tranquillity. She spoke 
in her tones of every day of trivial mat- 
ters, and made her appointment to pose 
on the morrow. Then she went to 
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dress, leaving him to his mood of pity 
and wonder, alone and thoughtful in the 
gloom of the big studio. He was still 
deep in the stress of it when she came 
forth, in her costume of the street, her 
meek, colourless clothes that were none 
the less so apt to her personality. She 
smiled at his formidable countenance 
as she passed him, bade him good-night, 
and passed out to the furtive streets of 
snow that lay hushed under the lamps. 
It was not till the crisp snow crushed 
under her feet that she lifted her face 
to the keen, still air and laughed softly. 

When she arrived at Emilian’s rooms, 
the meeting-place of that fervent little 
revolutionary society of which he was 
the head, she found the others already 
assembled. They were sitting about a 
big, bare, ill-lit upper chamber, half-a- 
dozen men and two other girls, and the 
air was hazy with the smoke of their 
cigarettes. In the midst of them 
Emilian, astraddle on a chair, was volu- 
ble and gesticulatory, his hard blue eyes 
alight with the fire of enthusiasm. He 
did not break off to greet Sophie, who 
found herself a seat in a corner and 
composed herself to sit the proceedings 
through. She had no part in the wild 
talk that went on all about her; she 
was the silent member of the society, 
content to be still and watch Emilian 
soar through the gamut of his words. 
It was he—a chance acquaintance 
gained in the theatre and exalted there- 
after to a central place in her life—who 
had recruited her ; he and his society 
had duplicates in a hundred houses in 
Moscow at that time. 

There was one other of his listeners 
now who followed his words with a 
particular attention, and Sophie’s eyes, 
wandering over the faces of her com- 
panions, found the face of this other and 
rested uponit. It wasa girl who leaned 
back in a low chair and smoked slowly, 
without ceasing, while she watched 
Emilian fixedly. She was a tall, deli- 
berate creature, with hair the colour of 
burnished bronze coiled low about her 
head ; and Sophie, noting her, was stir- 
red with a sudden heat of enmity. She 
had all that delicacy of feature one sees 
in Russians of the noble class some- 
times, and with it a manner of languor, 
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of effortless grace. She was Irma 
Volkov, daughter of a wealthy Govern- 
ment official. Sophie had met her 
before, and recognised in her, with the 
sure instinct of a child of the people, 
those attributes which decorate the 
dominant class. She sat now in her 
corner, watching her with a kind of an- 
gry curiosity, while the tall girl, with 
her cigarette poised in her hand, hung 
mute on Emilian’s words. The lamp 
was nearly over her head, and shone in 
her bright hair with the gleam of scoured 
metal ; she made a high note of young 
life in that absorbed circle of shabby 
folk. And while Emilian talked, racing 
through his pungencies of treason and 
revolution, her still, pale face, with its 
lips a little parted and its eyes wide and 
intent, never turned from him. Her 
attention drew him to her; he was 
speaking directly towards her ; Sophie 
sat up a little straighter and smiled 
wryly, without mirth. ~ 

Her concern in the little drama pre- 
vented her from hearing what was said. 
But presently Emilian’s voice changed ; 
it came down from its ecstasy of elo- 
quence, and the tall girl sat up with a 
start. The hearers leaned forward with 
a little shuffle of excitement, and Sophie 
looked up, Emilian was fronting them 
with an uplifted finger, and a look of 
shrewdness on his big, fair face. He 
spoke in tones subdued to caution. 

“It is plain, then,” he was saying, 
“that this General must go.” He 
paused and looked round at them ; they 
returned him no answer. ‘“ He must 
be—executed,”” he went on; “ other- 
wise, our existence as a body means 


nothing, It is to this that our princi- 
ples and beliefs point us clearly. It is 
the proof of all our arguments. Is it 


not clear ?”’ 

He was looking at Irma as he finished 
speaking. 

She hesitated an instant and nodded. 
“It is quite clear,” she answered, in a 
low voice. 

He put the question to each of them, 
and each in turn assented. When it 
came to Sophie, she smiled and said : 
““ Of course.”’ 

All spoke quietly, with a pride in 
being matter-of-fact and unemotional, 
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for the nihilist, when he takes his work 
in hand, can be as sane as a lawyer. 
Only, when all had answered, they 
looked from one to another a little 
breathlessly. The third woman present, 
Tata Saratin, a stout, fresh-coloured 
girl, laughed nervously. 

“Then it is settled,” said Emilian. 
His eyes rested on Irma’s face again, 
and he spoke thoughtfully, almost 
doubtingly. “It is settled,” he re- 
peated ; “‘ he is to be killed. Yes.” 

A slim, boyish student looked up 
quickly. “How?” he demanded. 
“And who is to do it?” 

But Emilian had that clear in his 
mind. In Russia at that time there 
were precedents in such matters. a for- 
mality which had general observance. 

““There must be lots cast,” he ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Three should be enough to 
do it, and those three must devise the 
means which will suit them best. Fri- 
day will be the best day, as he returns 
from the police bureau, and therefore 
we should cast the lots on Wednesday 
night that the three may have time to 
make their arrangements. “Is that 
not so?” 

A murmur of agreement confirmed 
his plans. 

“And the lots must be secret,” he 
said. ‘‘ A bag with tickets in it—one 
ticket for each of us. Three of those 
will be marked with a cross—the three 
who are to do the work. Those three 
can meet here next day ; if I am not of 
them I will leave the place free for 
them. Then, if they should escape 
after they have done their task, none 
will know who they were. But——” 
he paused, and frowned round on them. 

Irma’s face questioned him. 

“ But they must not count on escap- 
ing,” hesaid. ‘“ The chosen three must 
go to their task as men go to the gallows 
—without hope. They will have chosen 
martyrdom to be their portion.” 

Irma nodded. Sophie had let the 


matter in hand pass from her again, and 
was watching the tall girl once more, 
noting how Emilian turned to her when 
he had a point to emphasise and how 
her look greeted him. For Sophie, life 
and its difficulties were no more than a 
series of flavours, bitter or sweet ; she 




















lived by feeling instead of thinking ; 
and in the situation that now presented 
itself to her, this rivalry of the splendid 
lofty girl, with her equipment of schooled 
graces and social arts, she found not a 
problem, but a pang. Hatred, envy, 
and mere jealousy surged within her, 
and these were not the less since never 
once did Irma even look towards 
her. 

“ Then it is agreed,” she heard Emi- 
lian saying at last. “We meet on 
Wednesday night to cast the lots. And 
that is all there is to arrange now.” 

Sophie would have slipped away at 
once, eager to be alone with her trouble ; 
she was like those animals that carry 
their wounds to a hiding-place. But 
stout Tata cornered her, and held her 
with small talk about everything in the 
world that mattered least to Sophie, 
and when finally she gained her liberty, 
Emilian was standing in the door talk- 
ing to Irma. He gave Sophie a smile, 
and stayed her with a familiar hand on 
her shoulder. 

“Nothing of this to Smirnoff,’ he 
said. “‘ He wouldn’t tell, perhaps, but 
still——”’ 

Irma Volkov heard the name. “ Is 
that Smirnoff the painter ? ” she asked. 
She had a voice full of rich tones, and 
her eyes travelled over Sophie with a 
slow indifference. 

“Yes. Do you know him?” 
Emilian. 

She nodded. ‘‘ He painted my por- 
trait once,’ she answered. 

Emilian smiled. ‘‘ Well, he’s paint- 
ing Sophie’s now,” he said. “‘ Isn’t he, 
Sophie ? ” 

“No,” said Sophie. 
harsh. 

Emilian glanced down at her quickly. 
“TI shouldn’t think too-much about 
Wednesday night, if I were you,” he 
said, with kindly intention. 

Sophie shrugged his hand from her 
shoulder with a vicious little ejaculation 
ofimpatience. ‘‘ I am nota lady,” she 
retorted contemptuously. ‘‘ I am just 
a working girl. I do not need a smell- 
ing bottle to keep me ready for my 
work,” 

She pushed past Irma and rushed 
down the narrow stairs, hearing as she 


asked 


Her tone was 
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went the sound of a slow, musical 
woman's laugh. 

Poor Sophie. With all her quickness 
of address, the pretty spirit that carried 
her unscathed through the vicissitudes 
of the city, and the lightness of humour 
which enabled her to float on the surface 
of things, there went also the limitations 
which make tragedy for such souls. 
When she presented herself at Smir- 
noff’s studio next morning she carried 
evidences of a night of unrest. The 
painter remarked her pallor and heavi- 
ness, the trouble of her eyes, and set her 
in position quickly and fell to painting. 
She was glad now of his habit of silence ; 
the stillness of the big room, with its 
cold light falling from the big north 
window, and its various furniture from 
all the ages of Europe, had for her the 
peace of a refuge, and Smirnoff’s silence 
was like sympathy. She did not guess 
that the painter himself was disturbed, 
angry and anxious. It was barely noon 
when at last he drew back from his 
canvas, scowling ferociously, and 
slapped his brush down on a table. 

“ It’s no good,” he growled, glaring at 
her. “I'll have to stop ; it’s as bad as 
if I had a toothache.” 

“You are not in the mood?” sug 
gested Sophie. 

“You aren't,” he retorted. ‘“‘ You 
shed a gloom all round you. You make 
an atmosphere like a cemetery.” 

She smiled. “‘ Sorry,’’ she said. 

Smirnoff snarled. “Sorry,” he re- 
peated. ‘‘ This is what Emilian does 
for you. I warned you, but you 
wouldn’t believe me.” 

Sophie had stepped down from the 
model’s throne, and stood listening to 
him. 

He turned from her with a motion of 
the hands like one who resigns himself. 
“You are a disturbance,” he was say- 
ing. ‘‘ You unsettle people, Sophie. 
And when you have unsettled me, I find 
you can think of nobody but a raw 
hobbledehoy like that Emilian.” 

She was frankly surprised. “ Unset- 
tled you ?”’ she repeated. 

“Yes,” he said. ‘‘ Thrown me off 
my balance, made me revise my mind.” 
He paused in his pacing of the floor. “I 
suppose you did mean what you said ? ” 
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She did not understand. 

“About Emilian?”’ he added im- 
patiently. ‘‘ About being in love with 
him ? ” 

Sophie passed her hand across her 
eyes. Her bare arm was slender and 
like marble, with the soft contours of 
childhood. 

“ Yes,’ she said wearily. 
I meant what I said.” 

He was waiting for her answer, with 
the frown that always meant concen- 
tration of his thoughts; and now he 
nodded, with a sigh. 

“ T was afraid you did,” he answered. 
“ Well, so be it—since it must be. Go 
and dress, child ; I shall paint no more 
to-day. But Sophie——” 

She was turning to obey him, and 
paused upon the word. 

“He'll get you into trouble,” said 
Smirnoff, heavily. “‘ The trouble with 
Russia to-day is that even fools like 
Emilian mean what they say. And one 
of these days he’ll put some of his frothy 
talk into practice, and all of you will be 
ina tight place. Well, if that happens, 
just remember this studio, will you ? 
and how quiet it is—and how safe ? 
Will you keep that in your mind, 
Sophie ? ”’ 

“Yes,” she answered. 
always quiet here, isn’t it ? 

He was at the other end of the room 
now, foraging for the cigar-box. 

“It’s outside the scope of disquiet,” 
he said. “ And that’s what I mean it 
to be.” 

Sophie dressed herself with her usual 
deft speed, acquired in theatre dressing- 
rooms, where an insistent clock warned 
her to haste, and went forth to the 
street. It had occurred to her that she 
would go to church ; her mood of trouble 
and unrest called for some such seda- 
tive. Sophie knew most of the thous- 
and churches of Moscow as landmarks 
in the streets, but among them there 
was one she knew in another fashion. 
It was a little forgotten building tucked 
away at the back of a slum, in which 
there was always a restful dimness of 
shadow and the dry odour of undis- 
turbed dust. She knew it of old, from 


“ Oh, yes. 


“ It’s—it’s 


her unpeaceful childhood, when she had 
come there with her thin, shrinking 
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mother, who left her to play among the 
pillars while she shivered and wept on 
her knees before an ikon. And when, 
in the course of her days, Sophie found 
a need to be alone, to have the sense of 
dependence which she knew as religion, 
it was still to this church that she went. 

There was no change when she 
reached it across the snow-clad streets ; 
no riot had touched its somnolent peace. 
At the altar, the big, long-haired, black- 
gowned pope was fussing with a duster ; 
he did not turn his head as she slipped 
in at the door and dodged through the 
wooden pillars to a corner where a stand 
of candles lighted the wan, empty faces 
of a group of ikons. Here she dropped 
to her knees, resting on her heels, in the 
posture due to the place, and the fami- 
liar musty smell of it carried to her the 
old associations. Through a_ broken 
pane of the opaque window above her, 
a single rod of sunlight slanted in and 
rested on her hair, touching its sober 
coils to glory, and some measure of 
peace came to her heart. She had no 
prayer to make in words, no ordered 
supplication to offer—only a need to be 
satisfied, a hurt to be cured, a strain to 
berelaxed. Never had the little shabby 
church failed her yet when she came to 
it thus ; within its walls, at least, she 
was able to find sanctuary, to be apart 
from the throng of ill things and dis- 
comforts with which her world was 
beset. So, kneeling and all uncon- 
scious, she remained with loosely clasped 
hands and rapt face, while her thoughts 
strayed at their will, pasturing in pleas- 
ant idle places. 

Others entered the church ; she was 
screened from their view in her corner, 
and their footsteps did not break in 
upon her reverie. Even when the big 
pope began presently to engage 1n some 
ceremony, and his vast bass voice 
echoed among the wooden pillars, 
the conventional splendid diapason of 
the Greek Church, she did not look up. 
But there was a moment when the priest 
ceased, and another voice, in the tones 
of ordinary speech, made some ritual 
response, and at the sound of it Sophie 
blinked rapidly and recovered herself. 
The pope was intoning again, sonor- 
ously and well, and Sophie dropped 

















“Her heel tapped the floor; she swayed; the hem of her blue robe floated about her.” 
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forward on to hands and knees and 
peered under the candle-stand. The 
liturgy drowned her short shrill exclam- 
ation, for a single glance was enough to 
make plain to her what was going for- 
ward. At the altar-rail stood Emilian, 
facing the big priest ; beside him, with 
her hand in his, was Irma Volkov ; they 
were being married. 

In the first stress of the discovery, 
Sophie rose to her feet and looked 
about her at the walls and pillars and all 
the poor ornaments of the church, with 
some sense of outrage, of betrayal ; 
never before had her place of refuge 
played her false. Then she went, with 
guarded footsteps, to lean against a 
pillar and watch, with narrow eyes, 
while Emilian and Irma were made one. 
It needed no explanation to tell her 
what the two of them had in mind; 
the history of nihilism in Russia fur- 
nishes very many instances of men and 
women married on the threshold of 
murder, under the imminent loom of the 
gallows, as if, in these pitiful unions, 
they took their fill of tender things while 
they yet might. But Sophie was un- 
moved by the piteousness of it; she 
only knew the bitterness of defeat, of 
thwarted desire, of humiliation. In the 
tenseness of her wrath she watched the 
ceremony through, and was at the door 
when the pair came forth, smiling ner- 
vously under the dominion of a new 
sensation and some shyness. They did 
not see her till she stood before them, 
very little, trim, and slight, but facing 
them with something of significance 
and dark strength. Emilian was radi- 
ant—frankly radiant and boyish ; his 
bride had a cast of seriousness, almost 
of apprehension, for no woman takes 
marriage lightly. Both stared at the 
sight of Sophie. 

“It appears I have surprised a 
secret,’’ said Sophie. Her words came 
forth as cold as stones. “‘ A real secret. 
But you will receive my congratu- 
lations ?” 

“It’s Sophie,” cried Emilian. “‘ Why, 
what are you doing here, Sophie ?” 
He turned to Irma: “ You remember 
Sophie ?” he said. 

Irma, with a finer instinct than his, 
had recognised Sophie’s tone. She 
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looked at her with a quiet curiosity, 
aloof, superior, splendid. All that poor 
place was a mere setting to her ; in her 
dark clothes, carefully plain and incon- 
spicuous, she was still magnificent. 
She smiled. 

“The young lady whose portrait is 
not being painted by Smirnoff ?”’ she 
asked. ‘‘ Yes; I remember.” 

Sophie’s dark little face was hard with 
malice. ‘“‘ No,’’ she said ; “not young 
lady—girl. And so you are married ! 
How strange that I should be here to 
see it.” 

“Yes,” said Emilian. ‘ But since 
it’s you, it doesn’t matter, Sophie. I 
know you won’t talk about it.”’ 

“Why not ?”’ demanded Sophie. 

“ It wouldn’t do,” explained Emilian. 
“People would wonder, and explana- 
tions would be asked for. They would 
guess at something unusual.”’ 

Sophie nodded. “I see,” she said. 
“Yes, of course. It would seem 
strange that madame here, so aristo- 
cratic and high bred, should make such 
a marriage. People would certainly 
wonder, since even to me it is remark- 
able.”’ 

Irma, poised on the church steps, 
smiled again. 

““So you will say nothing ? ” pressed 
Emilian. 

me?” 
little broken laugh. ‘‘ What has it 
to do with me? Why should I talk 
of it?” 

“That’s right,” cried Emilian heartily. 
None of her passion and hostility had 
reached his intelligence. ‘‘ You can 
always trust Sophie,’ he said to Irma. 
‘‘ Sophie’s the gallantest and soundest 
of us all. Good-bye, Sophie—till Wed- 
nesday night.”’ 

Sophie watched them pass along the 
street, side by side. They had forgot- 
ten her as soon as their backs were 
turned, and they walked buoyantly, 
oblivious of all save their companion- 
ship and their new intimacy. And she 
saw that, beside Emilian’s loose-knit 
figure, Irma was more erect, more 
queenly than ever, a woman framed for 
victories and government. They turned 
a corner and were lost to sight. Sophie 
looked back into the little church, once 


Sophie shrugged, with a 
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more serene in its dusty_ solitude, 
seeming to offer her again its silences 
and repose. She shivered a little and 
walked quickly away from it; it had 
played her false, its day-long dusk was 
an ambush. 

All that afternoon, till the early win- 
ter darkness had settled on the city, she 
walked the pavements, the prey of angry 
unrest. In the Tverskaia, she saw an 
aimless drifting mob suddenly charged 
and scattered by Cossacks with whips— 
an eruption of wild violence flaming out 
of nothing—and she hardly slackened 
her feet for it. And in the great red 
square of Ivan the Cruel, which lies 
under the battlements of the Kremlin, 
there passed her at the gallop, a sledge, 
and in it, packed with furs, a hard, grey 
man. She recognised him as his black 
horses carried him past her, and 
laughed ; it was General Tarasevitch, 
the man who was marked out for killing. 
Suddenly, all that affair seemed utterly 
fatuous and trivial, a matter distorted 
out of its proportion. Sophie had 
grimmer cares to keep her company 
than the death of a strange man. 

When at last the need of food forced 
itself upon her, and she returned to her 
one room, she found herself too weary to 
eat. She rid herself of her clothes 
hastily and went to bed, and no sooner 
was her head on the pillow than she lost 
herself in sleep. When she woke, the 
light in her window told her that the 
day was well advanced. She rose and 
cooked herself some food. It was Wed- 
nesday, and she decided to remain at 
home till it should be time to go to 
Emilian’s room for the drawing of the 
lots. Her sleep seemed to have made 
no interruption in her thoughts, and the 
day dragged past while she sat on the 
edge of her tumbled bed, brooding. 
And when the little alarm-clock on the 
window-sill warned her of the approach 
of the hour, she made herself ready to 
go out. 

She dressed herself carefully. She 
had no finery, but she managed to make 
the most of her small and dainty figure, 
to enhance the lightness of her poise and 
her suppleness. But she felt, as she 
estimated the sum of her efforts in her 
mirror, that it all made no comparison 
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with the fine, delicate quality of that 
other woman. She shook her head 
soberly, extinguished her lamp, and 
went out. 

When she reached Emilian’s room, 
she found the others already gathered 
and waiting for her. Irma was there, a 
little hesitant now, with a tinge of 
colour in her cheeks, which became a 
flush as Sophie looked her over coolly. 
But Emilian had a new gravity and 
steadiness of regard. All of them were 
rather subdued, a little given to lighting 
cigarettes and letting them go out; 
there was an atmosphere of strain and 
expectancy. On the table stood a wide- 
necked vase, and beside it, swept 
together into a heap, a pile of little 
sguares of cardboard. 

Emilian motioned her to sit down, 
and went forthwith to the affair that 
filled the mind of each. He stood in 
the middle of them and spoke very 
slowly, with eyes on the ground. 
Sophie noted that he never once turned 
to Irma. 

“There are sixteen of us,’ he said. 
*“ And here are sixteen tickets, all the 
same size. Three of them are marked 
with a cross, and those who draw them 
will have the work to do. I will put 
them in this vase, and we will each 
draw one forth. No one should reveal 
to any other what lot he has drawn, 
and the three who draw the marked 
tickets can meet here to-morrow at 
noon to make their arrangements. Is 
it agreed ?”’ 

No one spoke. 

“It is agreed, then,’’ said Emilian. 

All eyes were upon him. He hesi- 
tated a moment, then began dropping 
the tickets into the vase one by one. 
He was very slow in doing it, and one 
youth laughed aloud suddenly. 

“We will call it the Martyrdom Lot- 
tery,” he said shrilly. “It’s a good 
name.” 

His jest jarred on them, and no one 
answered. The last ticket dropped into 
the vase, and Emilian took it in both 
hands and shook it. 

“Now,” he said, when he had put it on 
the table again, “‘ who will draw first ?” 

““T will,” answered Irma imme- 
diately, coming forward to the table. 
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Emilian gaped at her, but she put 
her hand out and dipped it into the 
mouth of the jar. It was a long white 
hand ; everyone stared at it with a kind 
of fascination as it went groping after 
fate. It came forth, and Irma went 
back to her seat. She took a furtive 
glance at the ticket she had drawn, 
then slipped it into her purse. The 
look she gave Emilian was puzzled and 
anxious. 

“She has drawn 
preted Sophie to herself ; 
fears he will draw a cross.” 

Stout Tata was next, stolidly cheer- 
ful, giving no index in her wholesome 
face of the result of her drawing. Then 
came three or four men, and meanwhile 
Emilian stood by, as if in a stupor. 
He came to himself with a start and 
reached for the jar. His large hand 
did not enter easily, and he had to tilt 
the vase to reach the tickets. Again 
somebody tittered, affording relief to 
taut nerves. Emilian looked swiftly at 
his ticket and from it to Irma, with 
the glance of a man at bay and 
desperate. 

Sophie smiled. “ He has got it,”’ she 
told herself, and went forward to take 
her turn. 

Emilian pushed the vase towards 
her. She smiled again in his face, with 
a sense of triumph. Sophie’s instincts 
were all primitive, and suddenly she 
was uplifted with a feeling of power. 
Irma’s face had become drawn, for she, 
too, had translated Emilian’s glance, 
and Sophie, as she passed her hand into 
the vase, fixed her with remorseless 
eyes. As her exploring fingers lighted 
on a card she knew, with full assurance, 
with entire faith, that fortune had 
served her well. She drew it out and 
looked at it. It was as she had known 
—a cross. She giggled and looked 
again at Irma. She had won. 

Three more lots were drawn and the 
thing was at an end. Sophie did not 
give herself the trouble to scrutinise 
more faces for the results of the draw- 
ing ; she was content with her fortune. 
The men returned to their chairs, and 
soon a subdued chatter of talk arose. 
The big lamp that hung in the middle 
of the room shone on writhing clouds 


a blank,’ inter- 
“and she 
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of tobacco smoke and white, startled 
faces striving to be composed. 

Emilian and Irma had already gone, 
and presently Sophie rose and went out 
also. She went slowly down the long 
stairs, treading lightly, and paused at 
the sound of voices on a landing below 
her. She smiled again in the darkness, 
for it was Emilian bidding good-night 
to Irma. Leaning over the hand-rail, 
she could hear their words. ‘Go 
back,” Irma was saying in a voice of 
entreaty. ‘‘ Leave me alone now; | 
must be alone for a while.” And 
Sophie continued her descent as the 
noise reached her of Emilian coming 
back, flying up the stairs like a man 
hunted. He passed her without seeing 
her, his face a blur of white in the 
gloom. 

She overtook Irma in the doorway to 
the courtyard, coming up silently from 
behind her, so that when she spoke 
Irma gasped and started. 

“And have you won a prize in the 
Martyrdom Lottery ?’”’ asked Sophie. 

Irma stood, tall and silent, for a 
while, looking down at her. “ No,” 
she answered. 

“Well,” said Sophie, “ I have.” 

“You ?”’ cried Irma. 

“Yes,”’ replied Sophie. “I do not 
know who the third is, and it doesn’t 
matter ; but Emilian and I are two of 
the winners. So I do not come off as 
badly as perhaps you thought.” 

She was annoyed that it was too 


dark for her to see Irma’s face. She 
had promised herself that. 

““T knew you were jealous,” said 
Irma at last, very quietly. ‘‘ You 
want to be cruel. I understand.”’ 

Sophie laughed. ‘‘ Why not ?” she 


said. ‘‘It is all that is left for me. I 
am not a lady; I am not grand, and 
big, and beautiful ; I cannot have my 
portrait painted by Smirnoff; but at 
least I have this.’”’ She showed the 
little ticket in her hand. 

“Yes,”’ said Irma, and thought for a 
space of moments, while Sophie tucked 
the precious ticket away again. The 
pair of them had the courtyard to 
themselves ; the dvornik (door-keeper) 
was withdrawn to his fireside, and the 
four walls, freckled with blank windows, 















closed them in. The snow lay virgin 
on the ground, save for the trodden 
path to the gate. 

“You love him ?” asked Irma sud- 
denly, with an imperious note. 

“Yes,” answered Sophie. 
loved him a long time.” 

“Then give me that ticket,” said 
Irma. ‘‘Give it to me, I tell you! 
If you love him, save him. Give me 
the ticket !”’ 

Sophie stared at her in amazement. 
“Why ?”’ she demanded. 

Irma put a hand on her arm, and 
spoke with a low insistence. ‘“ You 
say you love him ; you hate me because 


” 


“T have 


of it; and yet you know so little of 
him. So little? Why, you know 
nothing. You think he is strong, and 


fearless, and noble, and you love him 
for that. I tell you he is not; he is 
weak, and a coward and untrue, and 
I—I love him in spite of all. ‘‘ Oh,” 
she cried in weariness and anger, “‘ you 
are a child! You shouldn’t think of 
such things as love. You don’t know 
what it means. Do you imagine he 
will really risk his life to kill General 
Tarasevitch ? He won't.” 

“You are lying,’ gasped Sophie, 
feeling faint. 

“Lying.” Irma pounced on _ the 
word. ‘‘ You poor fool. He was with 
me on the stairs just now, urging me to 
run away with him to St. Petersburg.” 

Her tired voice had the level tones 
of truth. 

“Then,” cried Sophie, ‘‘ what do 
you want with my ticket ? ”’ 

“To be with him,” retorted Irma ; 
‘to make him do what he has under- 
taken todo. Ah, I see that you don’t 
understand! I tell you, I can hold 
him up ; I have courage for the pair of 
us. He will not shirk with me there 
to watch him. Give me the ticket.” 
“You are not lying ?”’ demanded 
Sophie. “Swear that it is true.” 

“It is true,” answered Irma; and, 
slowly calling her wits to the task, 
she made the oath. 

Sophie heard her in silence, but she 
believed. Her world was dislimning 
about her ; the landmarks of her life 
were shifting. Without taking her 


eyes from the other’s face she fumbled 
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for the ticket and brought it forth. 
“At any rate,” she said, “I shall 
never love you. So he is a coward! 
Well, why not? You cannot have 
everything, you know.” 

‘““T can make him do it,” Irma re- 
peated, holding out her hand for the 
ticket. ‘‘ Give it to me!” 

Sophie shook her head. ‘Oh, no!” 
she said. ‘‘ You must keep your coward. 
It is not as if I wanted him any more. 
Look, now, and see what I will do for 
you.” 

Her swift hands knit upon the little 
square of paper. With nervous haste 
she tore it into small pieces and threw 
them into the still air. The pieces 
snowed down upon them. At her first 
movement Irma had uttered a short 
cry ; now she stood rooted. 

“You see ?’”’ said Sophie. ‘“ That is 
the end of it. I shall not see you any 
more, and after this I shall be at peace. 
You must make the best of your 
coward.” 

She was empty of feeling, but one 
thing she knew—she was free of her 
trouble. 

It was three days later that she 
carried her wonted countenance to 
Smirnoff’s studio again. 

The painter shouted at the sight of 
her. ‘‘ Good-for-nothing ! he cried. 
‘“Where have you been ?” 

‘“T was sick,”’ answered Sophie, look- 
ing down at him from her place on the 
“throne ’”’ with friendly eyes. “It is 
true. There was sickness in me and | 
cut it out. Now I am cured.” 

Smirnoff frowned shrewdly ; he was 
truly an ugly man. ‘Cured, eh ?” he 
repeated. 

Sophie nodded. “‘ Many of us are 
cured these last two days,” she said. 
“The Brotherhood—all that is at an 
end.” 

““Emilian’s ?” he asked. 

Sophie nodded. “It is the end of 
everything,” she said. 

Smirnoff put his palette down and 
turned towards her. ‘“‘ Unless you care 
to make it a beginning of everything,” 
he suggested slowly. ‘“‘Come down 
from there Sophie : come down to me.” 

He held out his arms. 

Sophie came. 








With a whip-like crack and without the least warning, the huge blackened trunk tilted over.” 
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ERNON the boss pulled out his 
V ’*kerchief and his watch as he 
strode along to where St. Elco 
was spraying fruit trees with an enor- 
mous metal syringe. The _ boss’s 
“ ticker,” as he himself called it, was 
the 24-hour timepiece they use out 
West, and he wore it, as most men wear 
watches in the “dry belt ”’ of British 
Columbia, swathed in a handkerchief 
to protect it from dust. 

“Fourteen o’clock, St. 
tulip!”’ he cried cheerily. “ Belay 
all—that is to say, cease fire! No 
more spraying to-day. The flume’s 
dry as a whistle. Must be a leak 
somewhere up yonder in the woods. 
A murrain on’t, as Shakespeare says. 
A hundred degrees in the shade, the 
flume dry, and the lake two miles off ! 
And they call this a wet season—one 
downpour and two showers in six 
months. Who wouldn’t sell a Colum- 
bian fruit farm and go to sea ?”’ 

“T wouldn’t,” came in positive tones 
from the young fellow as he laid down 
his syringe and rose to stretch himself. 
“The sea? Not for me, thanky. I 
had enough coming over. I’d rather 
rest easy under my own or someone 
else’s fig tree—rather study arbori- 
culture and pomology under you, boss, 
if you don’t mind.” 

Charlie St. Elco was just an ordinary 
young Britisher dressed in the gar- 
ments of the country—grey flannel 
shirt and trousers, cowboy hat, thick 
boots and canvas overalls. A leather 
belt with a pruning knife in a sheath 
proclaimed his avocation. His face 


Elco, my 


was not without a touch of the sadness 
and sentimentality of the Celt, and 
not improved by the fact that it was 
pitted with tiny red blotches where 
the black fly had. bitten him. 
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““Chacun & son gotit,” said the elder 
man with a laugh that showed he was 
not ill-pleased at the answer. “ Eh, 
you're six months out, you’ve sampled 
most of the work of the farm—deuced 
hard work—and you say that ? Well, 
well! You’ve got sand, St. Elco. 
There’s not much you can’t do, from 
hoeing carrots to clearing land and 
picking cherries. You’re an out and 
out Canook, and that’s something 
very different to the Kelvingsighed 
city clerk of six months back—eh, my 
tulip ?”’ 

The tulip reddened under his tan. 
‘““T was a bit green then, boss, and 
that’s a fact.” 

“Well!” laughed the jovial boss, 
‘you're full-blown now. You'll soon 
be quite capable of managing your own 
little ten acre lot, and I shall be sorry 
to lose you. Comealong. We’llstrike 
for to-day, though we ought to be 
spraying like Trojans. Hang that 
flume! Must go up the woods and 
put it right, by hook or by crook.” 

“ By the way,” he said a few minutes 
later, as they went up the wide wooden 
stairway into the ranch, “seen any 
signs of that harum-scarum daughter 
of mine this afternoon? I wonder 
where she’s got to ?” 

Charlie shook his head 


Il. 


Vernon’s orchard occupied a wide 
and lovely valley, surrounded by ranges 
of mountains as far as the eye could 
reach—and hundreds of miles farther. 
From the brow of the hill one could 
see the Selkirk Range, adjoining the 
Rocky Mountains ; and all around lay 
a wild and picturesque country—a 
country that will always remain wild, 
defying the taming advance of civili- 
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zation—a country shaggy with woods 
that teem with life. 

St. Elco’s ten acre orchard was a 
couple of leagues distant over the brow 
of the “rise.” He was working hard 
at Vernon’s, trying to earn the pur- 
chase money, five hundred pounds, 
which he had arranged to pay in instal- 
ments ; but it was an uphill fight for 
a needy young fellow with no capital, 
and the company who were exploiting 
this part of the fruitful “dry beit” 
threatened to sell the lot over his head 
if he did not pay promptly. 

It was tiresome to be so young and 
so poor, and he heartily wished his 
“learning ”’ time was over, so that he 
could start in his own ranch. But as 
things were going he could not hope 
to do this inside a couple of years. 

Thinking of this, Vernon’s “ learner ” 
cantered over the ridge that sultry 
afternoon. He had a few hours at his 
disposal ; the sun was burning hot, the 
woods looked inviting, and a distant 
gleam of the Okanagan Lake called 
him northward like a lure. 

The sturdy young fellow made a 
pleasant picture as he rode under the 
fresh green leaves. The horse shone 
glossy brown where the sun struck its 
flank, and the rider, tricked out in a 
gay red scarf that struck a salient note 
amid the encircling leafage, sat grace- 
fully poised in his saddle, sitting down, 
cowboy fashion, but quite upright, 
and holding the reins loosely in the 
left hand, high up, level with the chest. 

There was little or no trail, and the 
horse wound a sinuous way round huge 
fallen trunks, and forced a passage 
through tall, thickly-bunched raspberry 
canes, its hoofs crashing noisily at 
t'mes over littered branches and matted 
undergrowth, but more often falling 
soundless on carpet-like mast or loose, 
crumbly soil. 

Presently they broke through an 
ancient copse of trees into a clearing 


where a broad rift in the encircling: 


woodage gave an outlook upon the 
lofty peaks of the Range. They were 


more than a hundred miles away—those 
mountains—but in the clear air they 
looked nearer than ten, and it was a 
grand sight to see them, swathed in 
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fleecy scarfs of mist, towering up so 
clearly in the stillness of the perfect 
day. A magnificent scene, but—— 
“‘Lonesome,”’ said Vernon’s “learner” 
with a sigh. 
Below, in a gorge, the merest trickle 
of water marked the course of what had 


been a month before a _ dashing, 
frothing stream. 
“Dried up,” St. Elco muttered, 


turning in his saddle, “ dried up, like 
the flume—dash it.” 

He had become obsessed by the 
uneasy, aimless feeling that comes over 
hard-working men who suddenly find 
themselves with nothing to do. He 
took unkindly to idleness. He wished 
the flume had not dried up ; he wished 
he were still labouring among the 
cherry trees, with the overpowering 
sun scorching the back of his neck. 
Some bitter lines from Locksley Hull 
mingled with his reflections : 


“IT... must mix with action, lest I wither 
by despair. 


What is that which I should turn to, 
lighting upon days like these ? 

Every door is barr’d with gold, and opens 
but to golden keys.” : 


“Dash it all—dash it all! I'll go 
and see what’s the matter with the 
flume. Must have something to do, 
or I’ll go crazy.” 

Though barely twenty-five, St. Elco 
had ‘a past.” He had done little 
harm away back there in the old 
country—certainly nothing to be very 
much ashamed of—but he had done 
little good. There were times when 
those sickening spectres—wasted oppor- 
tunity and abject failure—laid chilly 
fingers on him. 

Thank God that there are countries 
like Canada and British Columbia for 
men like these, where, if you would 
eat, you must help yourself, fetch yout 
rations raw from wood and stream, 
gather your own faggots and light your 
own fire, bustle around, and arrange 
and prepare everything ! 

“Come, Robin—mush:” he cried, 
with something like an oath, as he 
swung his horse aside and crashed 
through an ocean of breast-high fern. 

A moment later he pulled up with 












an abruptness that cost him his seat 
and sent him asprawl on the animal’s 
neck. 

“The fair Emily’s hat, as I’m a 
sinner!” he muttered excitedly as, 
recovering himself, he reached out his 
riding crop and lifted a large straw- 
brimmer with trimmings of pale blue 
from an overhanging bough. 


ITI. 


He had dismounted, tethered his 
horse, and was standing with the hat 
in his hand, rubbing a red smear on 
his cheek where a branch had smote 
him, when the drumming of hoofs and 
a clear, musical cry heralded a mounted 
figure which, dashing out of a wood 
at the foot of a steep slope on the left, 
came careering along at a neck-break 
pace. It was Vernon’s daughter, a 
young girl of about twenty, hatless, her 
dark hair streaming about her, herriding- 
skirt blown aside, and two vivid spots 
of colour on her warm-tinted face. 

The young man’s eyes grew keen 
and bright as he watched her. ‘“ Emily 
Vernon on the randan! What’s the 
young helicat up to now ?”’ 

The ground to the right fell sheer, 
almost vertically, into a gash in the 
hillside. In that gash, or ravine, the 
flume from Vernon’s ranch wound 
along, a great wooden tube, like a 
sinuous snake. The slope to the left, 
where Charlie St. Elco stood, canted 
downwards to where a fringe of under- 
growth marked the edge of the ravine, 
and then, at a less acute angle, dropped 
away to the wood from which the girl 
had emerged. 

Even an Italian cavalryman would 
have hesitated to tackle such a “ snell 
brae,” but the girl, seeing St. Elco on 
the crest, charged it full pelt, and came 
floundering up, hailing the young fellow 
with a resounding view-halloo ! 

“By Jove! why didn’t old Vernon 
call her Diana? Emily, forsooth! 


She’s Diana Vernon to a ‘t.’” 

He watched her with fascinated 
eyes and parted lips. 

Some time in the late fall a fire had 
It had been the scene 


swept the bluff, 
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of a big brélé. There was charcoal 
underfoot, and fine, feathery ashes, 
and near St. Elco rose a monstrous 
blackened trunk, tottering on the brow 
of the slope, quite lifeless and with 
only a few charred stumps for limbs. 

Had Charlie’s attention not been 
fixed on Emily Vernon, he would never 
have ventured within such a danger 
zone, for trees like this are liable to 
fall at any moment. But he had eyes 
for one object only—the young Diana. 

‘Ca’ canny there, Miss Vernon! ”’ 
he shouted. ‘‘ You’ll break the knees 
of your nag, sure as a gun!” 

“No fear!’ came the cheery re- 
sponse. “ Take a lot to break Bobby’s 
knees. I say—that my hat you've 
got there ?”’ 

Charlie was about to repeat his 
admonition, when, with a _ whip-like 
crack and without the least warning, 
the huge blackened trunk at his elbow 
tilted over, hung quivering for a second 
or two, and, missing him by a hair’s- 
breadth, crashed like a_ thunderbolt 
down the slope. 

“Good God!” 

Gasping, deafened, and half-blinded 
amidst a stifling cloud of dust, it was 
some moments ere St. Elco regained 
his eyesight. When he did so he 
stood for a time as if petrified, gazing 
down the bluff. He had heard a 
shriek, and now looked in vain for the 
girl and her horse. All that could be 
seen was a deep trench ploughed by 
the fallen tree down the hillside, and 
a pearly cloud of dust rising from the 
spot where the blackened trunk had 
dashed over into the ravine. 

Complete silence had followed the 
catastrophe. Charlie stared about him, 
scarcely breathing. Then a groan 
burst from him as he realised the signi- 
ficance of that deeply-ploughed trench, 
The huge trunk, in hurtling down, had 
dashed into horse and girl and swept 
them into the ravine. 

He raced down the slope. His dis- 
traction was such that he blundered 
through a clump of the horrible devil’s- 
club-thorn without feeling in the least 
its venomous stings. The dust stung 
his eyes like caustic ; and almost bereft 
of sight he would have gone headlong 
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into the ravine had not something 
gripped him above the left ankle on 
the very verge of the cliff. 

A sharp, spike-like object had pierced 
one leg of his canvas overalls. It was 
yellow and smooth and horn-like, and 
protruded from the clayey subsoil in 
which it was firmly rooted. The mon- 
strous charred tree-trunk had swept 
away the clump of brushwood and the 
ton of gravel under which it had lain 
buried for centuries. It held him fast, 
and saved him a fall of sixty feet, but 
it sent him asprawl down the face of 
the declivity, and held him suspended, 
upside down, like the immortal Bailie 
in “ Rob Roy.” 

The shock racked every nerve in his 
body. Involuntarily he flung out his 
arms to save himself. They embraced 
something warm and yielding, whilst 
in his ear a low voice moaned : 

“ Charlie ! ”’ 

“Diana!” In his perturbation he 
called her Diana. She had fallen upon 
a ledge-like outcropping of rock less 
than six feet down the cliff. 

The cloud of dust had settled, so that 
he saw her clearly. Her white face and 
affrighted eyes were close where he hung. 

“ Lift me up, Charlie,” she muttered 
feebly. ‘‘ You said I’d break Bobby’s 
knees, but I’ve broken my own, I’m 


afraid. . . . Where’s Bobby ?” 
“Lie still, my dear,” he cried 
brokenly. Then — sternly—‘‘ Don’t 


move. I'll have you up in a jiffy.” 
But it took him more than fifteen 
minutes of the most desperate exertion 
to raise himself to the cliff-top, and 
quite half an hour to bring up the girl. 
She had swooned twice or thrice in the 
interim, though she was quite con- 
scious when he set her down on a pile 
of dust. She had broken a leg, but this 
did not seem to trouble her so much as 
her little tip-tilted Irish nose, which was 
not broken, but which bled profusely. 
“Oh, bother,” she said whimsically 
whilst he set her broken limb in a rude 
splint. ‘It’s so unbecoming to have 
one’s claret tapped like this. Have 
you a key I could put down my back ? ” 
Then, with tears in her eyes, she re- 
peated: ‘‘ Where’s Bobby ? ”’ 
““Oh—er—Bobby’s gone home,” he 
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answered weakly, for he had seen the 
horse lying at the bottom of the ravine, 
near the flume, a mangled mass, with 
all the life knocked out of it. 

He felt that he must divert her 
attention from that unpleasant subject. 
““D’y know what yon is?” he said 
with his Glasgow accent, pointing to 
the yellow, horn-like object that had 
caught in his overalls and saved him 
from the fate of Bobby. “‘ Looks like 
a huge tooth, doesn’t it? I wonder 
what it is!” 

“What a queer thing!” said she; 
“it’s like an elephant’s tusk... .” 
But there was another matter of 
greater import than all the elephant’s 
tusks in the world. ‘“‘ Why did you 
call me Diana down there?” she 
asked with a sidelong look as he lifted 
and bore her off in his strong arms. 
“T heard you.” 

Charlie’s explanation was slightly 
involved, but he had finished to their 
mutual satisfaction when the boss, 
who had come out prospecting for the 
leak in the flume, met them hurrying 
home through the woods. 

Vernon was considerably surprised 
to see his daughter slung across the 
front of his ‘‘ learner’s’”’ saddle, with 
that happy young man’s arms round 
her. He was still more surprised when 
Emily, now slightly delirious in addition 
to being dirty and dishevelled, greeted 
him thus : 

“T say, Dad! my nose is bleeding 
like one o’clock; we’ve found such a 
queer thing like an elephant’s tusk ; 
my right leg’s fractured, and I’m 
engaged to Charlie St. Elco!” 


Charlie always said that it was the 
tusk that brought him the luck. It 
turned out to be of value from an 
archeological point of view. It was the 
canine tooth of a prehistoric monster, 
and he sold it to one of the Canadian 
museums for {260—not a very large 
sum, but sufficient to pay most of the 
remaining instalments for his ten acre 
lot and enable him to marry Emily. 

Last time I saw them their first 


child was cutting his first tooth, and 
making as much row as if it were a 
second Mammoth Tusk. 
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The Popular Pierrots. 








WHAT SEASIDE ENTERTAINERS EARN. 


BY CLIVE 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS. 


EW of the general public are 
aware of the large number of 
people who in the summer go 

“busking,” or succeed in earning a 
more or less satisfactory living by open- 
air performances of various kinds at 
one or other of the many seaside resorts 
round our coasts. 

In some cases very considerable in- 
comes must be made by these seaside 
entertainers, as is indicated by the 
large sums which they yearly pay to 
the local authorities of summer resorts 
for “ pitches ” on the beach or parade. 
Some of the smaller towns, of course, 
are glad to have such attractions as 
these entertainers provide without 
charging them rent for a strip of sand 
or a few square yards of the pier or 
parade. But the bigger watering- 
places have of late years realised that 
considerable revenue can be raised in 
this way, and as much as {120 to {150 
Is In quite a number of cases paid for 
the more or less exclusive right to give 
performances on the beach at a really 
popular holiday resort. 

Pierrots and concert parties are still 
amongst the most popular types of 
Seaside entertainer, and in some cases 
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the performers are well-known vocalists 
and comedians who, when engagements 
are scarce in town, boldly adopt the 
life of open-air entertainers, and many 
of them make quite large incomes by 
so doing. 

The leader. of a well-known troupe, 
which has patronised the same south 
coast resort for several years past, 
recently told us that a fine summer 
would often mean he and his five com- 
panions picking up £50 or {80 each 
after all expenses had been paid in a 
season of from fourteen to sixteen 
weeks. And he added : 

“The expenses are by no means 
inconsiderable. In our case we have 
to pay a rent of {60 for our pitch; 
30s. a week for the hire of a decent 
piano (which we find better than buying 
the instrument outright) ; lodgings and 
board in a comfortable house, say 30s. 
to 35s. a week each ; expenses of music, 
{20 for the season, with perhaps 
another {30 for rights in specially 
written songs used in addition to those 
one or two of our members themselves 
compose ; wages of boy and hire and 
keep of donkey to pull piano on trolley, 
25s. a week; incidentals, a couple of 
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pounds a week ; purchase of 150 deck 
chairs at 3s. apiece, {22 Ios., less sale 
at end of*season at Is. apiece, {7 I0s., 
and breakages, say, twenty chairs. 

“ Our collections—we often give four 
performances a day in the height of 
the season, one in the morning, one in 
the afternoon, and two in the evening— 
average on fine warm days as much as 
{10 or {12 a day—say {65 a week. 
But cold or wet weather will lower our 
takings enormously. We _ generally 
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Such a troupe as we have described 
may be said to be quite of the highest 
standing amongst seaside entertainers, 

Lower in the scale are the troupes 
which visit smaller resorts, pay lower 
rents, and sing other people’s and well- 
known songs, instead of new and 
original compositions. The takings of 
these will perhaps, under the most 
favourable circumstances, not amount 
to more than £35 or £40 a week, and 
often to not more than £25. 
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“The Sand Sculptor ”’ at work upon a head of King George V. 


reckon out of a fourteen weeks’ season 
that we have about four weeks of tip- 
top weather for our out-of-door work, 
and of the remaining ten weeks three 
will be bad and the rest what we call 
medium. During the latter our takings 
will perhaps average £40 a week. 
“Yes, it pays when the weather is 
decent,” said the speaker, “and the 


life is interesting and healthy enough, 
although I must say it is a great strain 
upon one’s voice, and unless one is very 
careful serious injury may result.” 





Then there are the beach enter- 
tainers, generally a quartette or quin- 
tette of men, who do not spend a 
whole season at any resort, but go on 
from one place to another, owing 
chiefly to the fact that they have a 
very small repertoire of songs, jokes, 
and ‘‘ wheezes,’’ and these think them- 
selves lucky if they earn a couple of 
pounds each per week during the fine 
weather over and above their expenses. 
The latter do not amount to much, as 
they generally have only a portable 
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“Punch and Judy” always attracts a good audience. 


LU 
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Watching the Niggers. “The sort 0° crowd we like,” said the corner man, 
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harmonium, and hire no pitch, but 
take up their position on the beach, 
paying a few pounds perhaps for a 
general licence to the local authorities. 
Often, however, in these parties there 
will be a well-known singer, a man 
with a capital voice who has come 
down in the world, perhaps from the 
music-hall stage or the theatre. 

. A few years ago these entertainers 
used to seek to add to their attractive- 
ness by adopting such names as “ Sine 
Nomine,” or “The Unknown,” or 
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are not what they was,” and when we 
pressed for an explanation told us that 
in the palmy days he “ could look for 
a certain five quid a week ; but now, 
Lor’ bless you, we thinks ourselves 
lucky if we gets two pun ten!” Still, 
it must be remembered the expenses 
are light if the receipts are not munifi- 
cent. 

During the last season or two the: 
Strong Man, who. gives his perform- 
ances on a piece Of carpet on a flat 
stretch of beach, has been (perhaps 
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“The Strong Man,” who gives his performances on a piece of carpet on the beach. 


“The Five Brothers,” letting it leak 
out (possibly chiefly for the benefit of 
impressionable young ladies) that one 
or other of them was a baronet or the 
“son of a belted earl.” 

Punch and Judy is, of course, always 
an attraction at the seaside, even nowa- 
days, when children are supposed to 
be much too sophisticated to be 
interested in the arresting life drama 
of Mr. and Mrs. Punch. A Punch and 
Judy .man of to-day to whom we 
recently spoke lamented that “ things 





owing to the Sandow cult) a more 
prominent feature of the seashore than 
formerly. 

He relies almost exclusively upon 
coppers, which are either thrown into 
a hat placed at one corner of the 
carpet or are collected by a little girl, 
very much over-dressed, who goes 
round with a tambourine. 

Three pounds to £3 10s. a week, we 
were told, was about the high-water 
mark of the Strong Man’s takings at 
the height of the season. 























“ And sometimes,” said one of them, 
with a very lugubrious expression, “ I 
scarcely pick up 15s.” 

It is wonderful that people should 
patronise him to the extent they do, 
because his tricks are mostly old 
enough, and a good many of them are 
much more showy than really indica- 
tive of abnormal strength. 

Of late years men who build models 
of famous buildings, such as_ the 
Houses of Parliament, Osborne, Wind- 
sor Castle, St. Paul’s Cathedral, or well- 
known objects, such as the Tower 
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admitted that some weeks they made 
as much as {4 by contributions mostly 
made in pennies. 

At some of the better-class watering- 
places this means of gaining a livelihood 
has been advanced even a stage further, 
and lions, seals, whales, dogs, horses, 
and other animals, as well as dramatic 
and well-known incidents, such as 
“Grace Darling,” “ Saving the Flag,” 
“Wrestlers,” and groups of statuary, 
are made in sand by the often skilful 
sculptors. At one resort two years ago 


a sculptor, who was really skilful in 
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Bridge, the Albert Memorial, Nelson’s 
Column, have reaped quite a harvest 
at seaside resorts where there are 
wide stretches of firm sand. They are 
a cut above their brethren who have 
adopted a similar means of gaining a 
livelihood by drawing on the flat sand 
pictures of lighthouses and _ public 
buildings. Both of these classes of 
entertainers rely entirely, of course, 
upon the spontaneous gifts of passers-by. 
In good weather these amount to quite 
a respectable sum in a week. Two 
brothers who worked the business at a 
well-known seaside place in Sussex 





A Sand Design. 


the practice of his profession, but 
was out of luck, was earning a 
precarious living in this way. He 
admitted that the results had exceeded 
his most sanguine expectations. Some 
of the things that he made were really 
objects of art; and even the average 
holiday-maker distinguishes between the 
very good and the ordinary. He fre- 
quently obtained {5 a week; but the 
hours were long. He began work often 
before eight in the morning (the groups 
he fashioned sometimes taking two or 
three hours to make), and continued on 
the beach either till a high tide washed 
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away his creations or till late at night, 
illuminating his group with candles 
stuck in the sand on still nights, and 
by cheap lanterns when the weather 
was windy. 

Conjurers are another type of beach 
entertainers who seldom fail to attract 
an audience, and also to extract money 
from the onlookers. A small folding 
gipsy table and a bag to contain the 
apparatus are all that is required. 
Some of the tricks are quite clever, and 
we were not surprised, upon chatting 
with one of these outdoor conjurers, 
to find that for him to make on fine 
days 15s. to {I was no uncommon thing. 

“T see plenty of life and character,” 
said the man, who had once been a 
performer at the Tivoli and Oxford 
Music Halls, “‘ and it is quite comical 
to see how chary old gentlemen are in 
handing me their gold watches 
for me to smash them up, and turn 
them into an omelette, even though 
they ought, of course, to know that I 
really do no such thing, and will return 
them at the end of the experiment 
uninjured. 

“Children are the best of all audi- 
ences, because they are so thoroughly 
convinced of my wonderful powers. 
Only the other morning a dear little 
lady of seven, who used to come at 
least once every day to see my show, 
handed me a tiny pocket-handkerchief 
with a request that I would turn it 
into a red one for her, as she wanted 
to use it to put over her dolly’s head. 
I made an excuse,” said the man, 
“for not doing so that morning ; but 
next day when she came I asked her 
for her handkerchief, and I turned it 
before her eyes into a most beautiful 
little red silk one, which, of course, I 
had bought for the purpose. Her de- 
light knew no bounds, and every 
morning afterwards when I came down 
to my pitch and began my tricks there 
was the little lady sure enough, with 
her favourite doll tied up with the red 
handkerchief, watching me as though 
she would not lose a single movement 
of my hands for all the money in the 
world. 

“Schoolboys are always interested 
in my experiment of changing pennies 
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into half-crowns, and are most per- 
sistent in their desire to hand me their 
pennies to change them in this way. 
It is not easy always for me to get out 
of the difficulty, and on one or two 
occasions, when I found my audience 
was getting thinner day by day owing 
to the counter-attractions of the niggers 
a little further along the beach, I 
announced that a certain penny I asked 
for each morning at half-past eleven 
would be turned into half-a-crown; 
and I found the experiment paid. 
When I got my crowd back again I 
dropped it for a time, and when I found 
interest flagging I revived it in the 
same way.” 

Performing birds and fortune-tellers 
are still popular at some seaside resorts, 
although it must be confessed they 
have somewhat gone out of fashion of 
late years. But a gipsy with a couple 
of canaries, who picked out cards of 
one’s Fate and did other fortune- 
telling tricks at Brighton a summer or 
two ago, confessed that it was a very 
good business during the summer 
months. 

“T live,” said the girl, who was an 
Italian, “‘in Hatton Garden, and I am 
glad to get down to the sea. I gene- 
rally come down here about May, and, 
if the weather holds, stop till the end 
of September. Most weeks I can 
reckon on my 35s., and sometimes 
during the height of the season I may 
reach {2 Ios. My lodgings cost me 
Ios. a week, and my food another 8s. 
or gs., so I manage to do very well, 
and good weeks I treat myself to some 
entertainment or extra nice food to 
eat. I am very fond of my birds. 
They took a lot of training, and I 
always have half a dozen being trained, 
as I frequently lose them. Sometimes 
on a windy day they will get frightened, 
will fly up in the air, and get blown 
out to sea or dashed against the 
houses. At other times (they are 
rather delicate things these love birds 
and canaries) they will get cold, and 
then it is generally all up with them. — 

“TI do a bit of fortune-telling, too, 
continued the girl, “‘ when the police 
don’t interfere, and I make perhaps 
Ios. a week over and above what my 




















birds bring me. Nursemaids are very 
fond of having their fortunes told and 
their hands read, but they are not my 
only customers. You might be sur- 
prised, but I have had quite swell 
ladies ask me to go to their houses or 
lodgings to tell their fortunes. Only 
last week a lady staying at the Metro- 
pole asked me whether I would come 
in one afternoon when she was giving 
a little sort of tea party to tell her 
friends’ hands. I said I would, and 
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a few places which still seem to offer 
inducements to “‘ negro comedians.” 
Where the niggers go, however, they 
generally manage to attract audiences 
and to earn considerable sums. One 
of the most popular troupes, the leader 
of which is a genuine comedian, who 
produces quite a number of original 
jokes and ‘“wheezes’’ during the 
season, said it was a bad year when, 
at the end of a five months’ season, 
they did not return to the London 
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A clever beach entertainer, who sometimes makes £2. 10. 0. a week by *’ hand-springs ” 


and other 


wasn't I delighted when I left and she 
slipped a sovereign in my hand ! 

“ But, of course, that doesn’t happen 
very often,” said the speaker, with a 
smile ; “ I only wish it did.” 

There seems to have been rather a 
slump in niggers of late years, and they 
certainly are not met with so frequently 
as formerly. But one may still find 
them at such places as Blackpool, 
Ilfracombe, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Hastings, and Weymouth, to mention 


‘tumbling ” feats. 


suburb in which most of the five re- 
sided with £50 each to the good. 

“Our expenses are not heavy,” he 
said, with a twinkle in his eye. “‘ Burnt 
cork is not an expensive form of 
‘make-up,’ our little organ is our own, 
and although we occasionally ‘ bash’ 
a tambourine or two they are not very 
costly instruments, and the bones are 
quite cheap,” he said. 

‘“Sometimes we buy a few original 
songs. As a matter of fact, we spent 
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£10 this year on four new ballads with 
music, written by a chap that has 
composed for Marie Lloyd, Vesta 
Victoria, Gus Elen, and others in the 
profession. We like the life, and there 
is plenty of change in it, although we 
make a practice of never giving any 
change at our entertainments. Whether 
they give us a penny or a shilling 
we tell them just the same—that 
they have got something for their 
money.” 

Seaside acrobats are sometimes met 
with, and, of course, there are always 
the itinerant musicians, hurdy-gurdies, 
jugglers, and other performers, which 
all come under the heading of seaside 
entertainers. 
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But we have given an account of 
some of the most popular and most 
frequently met with, and, except that 
the life is hard and even heart-breaking 
if the summer is bad, during good 
summers it will be gathered from what 
we have been able to discover that few 
of the entertainers have much to com- 
plain of regarding the results of their 
labours. 

In a word, as a member of a domino 
troupe of men and women singers and 
dancers said to the present writer : 

“We may not make fortunes, but 
‘busking’ by the sea is a jolly sight 
better than sweltering doing nothing 
in town during the dead season at 
theatres and music halls.”’ 























A TALE WHICH CASTS MUCH 


WHEN JAMES III. 





WAS KING. 


LIGHT UPON THE HISTORICAL 


MYSTERY OF LORD DERWENTWATER'S GHOST. 


pr F.C. 


LLUSTRATED BY GORDON BROWNE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


OW that I, Alan Charlton, black- 
N smith of Hexham-in-Tynedale, 
have lived more than my 
allotted span of threescore years and 
ten, and the unfortunate affairs of 1715 
and 1745 are become but tales of the 
past, I can, without fear of death or 
persecution, set down in writing the 
histories of sundry strange adventures 
that befell me during those perilous 
times. 

I was born in the year of grace 1710, 
and was therefore but six years of age 
when the great Earl of Derwentwater 
gave up his life for his King upon the 
Tower Hill, which isin London. I had, 
however, seen his Lordship several 
times during the two eventful years 
that preceded his death, and, child 
though I was, had been much impressed 
by the grace and beauty of “ The 
Bonnie Earl,” as he was affection- 
ately called by all his -people in 
Tynedale. 

It was only natural that a man so 
foully murdered as was my Lord should 
return, or be supposed to return, and 
haunt his ancient estates. Indeed, it 
was well-known throughout the whole 
of Hexhamshire that his ghost was 
wont to wander through the empty 
halls and deserted weed-covered gardens 
ofhisold home. Until my twenty-fifth 
year I fully believed in this grey spectre, 
although I had never seen it myself. 
Even now the affair is a mystery to 
many; and it is for the benefit of 
these, therefore, that I now relate the 
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strange tale of how I met the Dilston 
Castle ghost, and what the meeting 
led to. 


PART I. 


TWO STRANGERS RODE TO MY 
FATHER’S FORGE, AND OF MY CON- 
VERSATION WITH THEM. 


HOW 


One Hexham market day in the April 
of 1735 I had been shoeing a horse for a 
farmer, named Whitfield, and while he 
was paying me for my service he asked 
me if I had heard the news of the Dilston 
ghost. I replied that I had heard 
nothing fresh, but that I knew, of 
course, that the ghost had been seen 
several times during the last ten days 
or more by persons whose statements 
were not to be discredited. Then he 
told me that on the preceding night no 
fewer than three persons had distinctly 
seen the apparition. Firstly, a pair of 
lovers, who, enticed by the lonely 
solitude of the beautiful Castle woods, 
and disbelieving the reality of the 
spectre, had ventured into the very 
gardens of the old grey house, but had 
fled terror-stricken on seeing a tall, 
white figure moving slowly through the 
trees beside the great lawn. Secondly, 
a notorious old poacher, by name 
Hobbie Noble, had been setting snares 
by night in the Dilston woods, when, 
to his great horror and consternation, 
he found himself being watched by a 
tall man who was standing on the 
opposite bank of the Devilswater with 
a grim smile upon his pale face. Noble, 
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who had good cause to know my Lord 
Derwentwater’s countenance, for he 
had often been brought before him for 
theft, swore that the mysterious noc- 
turnal visitor to the Castle woods was 
none other than the unfortunate Earl 
himself. 

Excited by this news, I begged leave 
of my father to quit the forge for an 
hour, that I might run down to the 
market-place and learn, if possible, 
something more of the spectre of 
Dilston. All the usual gossip and 
scandal-mongering of market day was 
entirely drowned and forgotten in the 
more exciting topic of the ghost. One 
old woman, who was more garrulous 
than others on the subject, and hinted 
darkly of spirits, broomsticks, and 
the evil eye, was scowled at and avoided 
as a witch, a title she seemed to be 
mightily proud of until it was proposed 
that all witches should be drowned or 
subjected to some dreadful ordeal, and 
then she immediately renounced all 
claims to the uncanny, and professed 
herself more than ordinarily ignorant of 
matters supernatural. Those farm 
people whose road to and from the town 
led them past the haunted woods had 
banded themselves together in order to 
make the journey in as great a company 
as possible. Several enterprising ped- 
lars and quack-doctors were carrying 
on no small trade in the selling of 
charms to counteract the evil influence 
of spells laid by ghosts, hobgoblins, and 
other eerie creatures. Many people 
were inclined to laugh at the story for 
“an old wives’ tale,’ but at the same 
time none of these were bold enough 
to venture into the woods to prove 
their disbelief. In short, the ghost was 
the one and only source of conversation, 
causing some laughter, even a few 
flippant jests, and much fear. 

The town emptied itself much earlier 
than usual that day, most of the farm 
people being anxious to be safely lodged 
in their own homes before nightfall. By 
six o'clock the business of our forge was 
well-nigh over, and my father went 
hcme, leaving me in charge, in case any 
chance traveller might require assist- 
ance. It would be about 6.30, so near 


as I can reckon across these many 
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years, when a stranger rode up on a 
sorrel mare, she having cast her off 
fore-shoe, and while I was at work upon 
the job he plied me with many questions 
about the neighbourhood, its inhabi- 
tants and gossip. By his speech I 
knew him for a Scot, yet he was not one 
of the Border farmers, for they are 
rough men, and but plainly dressed, 
whereas the stranger was gallantly 
attired in a fine riding suit of blue, all 
faced and slashed with silver, and the 
pistols in his holster were silver- 
mounted, while his spurs were golden, 
and of very delicate workmanship. 
He was handsome, too, being tall and 
dark, with wide, piercing eyes that 
seemed to look right into my mind, 
and awed me not a little. His voice, 
though quiet, was that of one accus- 
tomed not only to command, but to 
have those commands obeyed with 
never a “why” or “ wherefore.” 
Being a stranger, he knew nothing of 
the ghost, and that being uppermost 
in my thoughts, it was but natural 
that I should tell him of it. He seemed 
willing enough to listen to the tale, and 
from time to time interrupted me in 
the telling of it. 

“Haunted, is it?” he laughed. 
‘“‘ And whose spirit is supposed to walk 
there ?”’ 

I told him that the ghost was no less 
than the shade of my Lord of Derwent- 
water. 

“Ah! that is the gentleman who 
lost his head in the rebellion, is it 
not ?”’ he queried carelessly. 

“Why, surely,” I answered, and 
proceeded to tell him the whole story 
of how the ghost had been seen only 
the previous night. 

‘And were you of this neighbour- 
hood much interested in the rebel- 
lion?’ he asked, when my story was 
ended. 

‘My father fought under the Earl, 
sir,” I replied ; for I was more than a 
little proud of the fact. 

“ And did he suffer the same fate as 
his leader ? ”’ 

“Nay, sir; he received the King’s 
pardon.” 

“What is thy name, boy?” he 
asked, beginning to appear interested. 











and a bullet sped whizzing past my head.” 


“A pistol went off with a loud report, 
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** Alan Charlton, sir.” 

“Art thou perchance a relative of 
one Heron Charlton who followed this 
same trade of farriery ? ” 

“I am his son, sir,” I answered, 
greatly surprised that he should know 
of my father. : 

“ Odds knife, but ’tis strange! ’’ he 
muttered to himself ; then, speaking to 
me : “ Many a horse has thy father shod 
for me in the old days. He lives? ”’ 

“ Indeed, sir, he but left the smithy 
not an hour gone.” 

To this the stranger vouchsafed no 
reply, but sat silently for a while as in 
deep thought, flicking at his mud- 
stained top-boots with his long riding- 
cane. 

Suddenly he looked up. “ Look at 
me, boy,” he said shortly. 

I did as he commanded, and he stared 
hard at me for some moments. 

“Can’st thou keep a silent tongue, 
lad ?”’ he asked, after a while. 

“ Ay, indeed, sir,’ I answered, won- 
dering greatly. 

“T have need of thy help in a certain 
matter,” he said, still regarding me 
intently. ‘‘ And should’st thou ply thy 
part well therein thy reward shall be 
great.’ pf 

“ What is this matter, sir?’ I asked 
cautiously. 

“ Supposing it had somewhat to do 
with this same ghost thou hast told me 
of, would thy courage fail thee ? ”’ 

“My courage never fails me,’ I 
boasted, though I know better nowa- 
days. 

He laughed. “ Ay, thou art Heron 
Charlton’s son!” he cried. “I tell 
thee, lad, this business is naught to be 
ashamed of, and, forsooth, I would 
choose none better than thy father’s 
son for it; but, mark ye, it requires 
much secrecy, and should’st thou under- 
take it, thou must tell no man, not 
even thy father.” 

“IT can keep a secret on any matter,” 
I cried, boasting again ; and indeed my 
boast was true enough in those days, 
being free, as yet, of any love of 
woman. 

“It may be a matter of some danger, 
perchance of hard blows,” he warned 


me. 
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“* Arms do not grow soft at the anvil,”’ 
I replied. 

“ But hearts may falter at the sword 
point,’ he said. 

“Not the heart of a Charlton,” 
quoth I. “ And if, as you say, this 
matter is none to think shame 
on, I’m your man and my arm’s your 
servant.” 

“Good lad,” he cried. ‘‘ Had I but 
ten thousand of thy like and the rightful 
King were reigning in England this 
day!” 

This was the first hint he had given 
me that he was of those who drink the 
King’s health across a bowl of water, 
and I liked him none the less for it. 
My own father had fought in the cause 
and had only asked pardon when his 
leader fell and all hope of bringing King 
James the Third to London seemed at 
an end. Even now I knew him to 
entertain a strong affection for the 
house of Stuart, and what was his cause 
was mine by right. If the King over 
the water had need of my arm, my arm 
was his and my heart with it. 

The stranger then asked me whether 
his mare might remain stabled for the 
night at the forge, and I told him that 
was an easy matter, for we had stabling 
enough for seven, and but two nags were 
housed in it. Then, giving me a gold 
piece for myself (the first I had ever 
received) and a crown to pay for the 
shoeing and stabling of the horse, the 
stranger bade me meet him at the east 
end of the town at nine o’ the clock, 
and, with another injunction to remain 
silent about the matter, strode off into 
the town to procure himself supper. 

I sat awhile in the smithy pondering 
over the strange events that had begun 
to crowd into my life with such sur- 
prising suddenness. I wondered 
greatly what manner of service the 
stranger might wish me to perform, 
and how he and the ghost at the Castle 
and the King over the water all came 
to be mixed up. Let my imagination 
run riot as I might, I could come to no 
unravelling of the mystery, and was 
at length about to close the shop for 
the night when another horseman, also 
a stranger, clattered up and cried in a 
loud voice for me to look at his nag, 

















which was going lame by reason of an 
overtight shoe. He was a sharp- 
looking fellow, soberly clad in a dark 
cloak, tall boots, and plain steel spurs, 
and I noticed that he was well armed 
with sword and pistols. 

“One needs protection in these out- 
landish parts,” he said, seeing me eye 
his weapons. ‘‘ And there are plenty 
of rough villains between here and 
Carlisle who are more than ready to 
rob an honest traveller of his horse and 
purse and leave him with a broken 
head by the roadside.” 

“ You have come far, sir ?’’ I asked 
him, and he told me he had ridden 
from York and was bound for Carlisle, 
where he was to visit an old friend. 
He asked many questions about the 
road, all of which I was able to answer, 
for I knew every yard of it. Then, as 
a matter of course, the talk fell upon 
the ghost, and this stranger, like the 
other, did not seem to believe in our 
spectre ; in fact, he laughed at the tale, 
saying that the imagination of yokels 
and a little strong ale was an unfailing 
receipt for the raising of ghosts. It was 
evident, however, that the story in- 
terested him, for he plied me with 
questions as to where and at what hour 
the ghost was supposed to walk. I 
told him of what Noble, the poacher, 
and the pair of lovers had seen ; but he 
only sneered, and professed himself 


mightily amused at what he was 
gracious enough to term “‘ our rustic 
credulity.” His little, pale, roving 


eyes seemed to let nothing escape them, 
and he made several remarks about the 
forge that betrayed no small knowledge 
of farriery. Presently he walked over 
to the sorrel mare, which I had not yet 
taken to the stable, and after examining 
her for some time, remarked that she 
was a right good beast and’ inquired 
whose she might be. . 
’Tis the horse of a Scottish gentle- 
man who rode in here to-day,” I told 
him, whereat he pricked up his ears 
andasked many questions. But having 
sworn secrecy, | pretended to know 
rothing, which was indeed very nearly 
ce At length, having shod the 
lorse, I took the pay and watched him 
nde away down the street to some 
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hostelry, where he had told me he pro- 
posed to remain overnight. Then I 
closed the forge and,-after stabling the 
stranger's horse, went home to my 
father’s house to partake of a hasty 
meal. My father inquired if anyone 
had called at the shop, and I told him 
that two strangers had been in for 
shoeing, but made few remarks about 
either of them, fearing that if I spoke 
too freely of the second my father 
might become interested in the first 
also. When I had eaten I arose and, 
telling my father that I might be late 
of returning, sallied forth to my strange 
trysting. 


PART IL. 


HOW I MET THE GHOST. 

It was a wild, blustering night, thin 
clouds drifting rapidly and continually 
across a watery moon. From time to 
time heavy showers of rain were swept 
down the ill-lighted streets by a strong 
west wind, that shivered and moaned 
among the tree-tops and chimney- 
stacks with strange, weird noises, which 
were well calculated to keep the ghost- 
ridden inhabitants of Hexham safely 
in their homes. Indeed, scarcely a 
living soul did I meet as I stepped out 
to keep my appointment. I found the 
stranger crouching under a low wall by 
the roadside, trying to obtain a little 
shelter from the storm. He sprang up 
on seeing me approach. ‘‘ Now, Master 
Charlton,” he muttered in a low tone, 
as one who fears to be overheard, “ thou 
knowest the land and must be my 
guide.” 

“Where, sir, would you have me 
lead you ?”’ I asked. 

“ Boy,” quoth he, with a strange 
smile, “‘ I have never yet seen a ghost 
and am somewhat curious to try the 


experiment. Lead me therefore to 
those haunted woods by  Dilston 
Tower.” 


Thus we started off on this strange 
ghost-hunting expedition, and I must 
confess I began to like it but little. I 
was afraid of no man living, I told 
myself—but a ghost, that were another 
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matter. However, I had undertaken 
the affair and would see it through, be 
the consequences what they might. 
Presently the storm passed over, and, 
freed from her curtain of streaming 
clouds, the great moon shone out in a 
clear sky. The trees showed up black 
in silhouette against the paler night 
and the great blustering voice of the 
wind died away, and in its place arose 
the sweet song of some belated bird 
calling to: its mate. 

Soon we began to approach Dilston, 
and the rushing Devilswater sounded 
distinctly in the still night, as it dashed 
down its rocky bed on its way to join 
the River Tyne. 

“So we are here at last,” said my 
companion, who, for a_ stranger, 
seemed to know the place curiously 
well. 

“You have been here before, sir ?”’ 
I asked. 

‘ Not for many years, boy,” he said. 
“ And never to seek a ghost,’’ he added 
with a short laugh. 

Then, leaving the high-road, we 
plunged into the dark woods and soon 
were threading our way among the 
trees along the bank of the stream, 
making up towards the Castle. I, who 
was supposed to be the guide, found 
myself following the footsteps of the 
stranger. 

“Thou art leading me right well, 
boy,” he said, looking back over his 
shoulder at me with a grin. Presently 
he began to whistle softly the tune of 
an old song that had had a great vogue 
in Hexham in the fateful year of the 
fifteen, and to my surprise, and some 
dismay, the sound was echoed a little 
way up the hill on the opposite bank. 
[hat someone else beside ourselves 
should be abroad in Dilston woods in 
the black o’ night was certainly a 
puzzle to me. 

“Who was that, sir ?”’ I asked ; and 
I felt my heart beating faster than 
usual. 

“ Perchance it was a ghost,’’ laughed 
my mysterious companion. 

Suddenly he stood still and, clutching 
me by the arm, pointed across the 
stream. My eyes followed his finger, 
and what I saw caused me to start back 
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with not unmingled with 
terror. 

There, on the far bank, standing 
motionless among the dark trees, was 
the pale figure of a man. 

“Methinks ’tis our ghost,” said my 
companion, and the sound of his voice 
brought my heart back to me, and |] 
could scarcely refrain from laughing 
at his droll composure. 

“They tell me that ghosts have a 
liking for the French tongue,”’ he went 
on. “I shall try our friend yonder 
with a phrase or two.” 

He then began to call softly in French 
to the figure, and it in turn walked 
slowly down the bank and answered 
with a deep, clear voice in the same 
language. 

“Tis no ghost,” I could not help 
crying out in a moment of great relief, 
whereat both my companion and the 
spectre burst out into hearty laughter, 
which constrained me to blush for 
shame at my own ignorance. 

‘‘ How do I cross this black Styx of 
yours, Charles ?”’ cried my companion. 

“There is a plank bridge about a 
quarter of a mile up stream,” answered 
the ghost. 

We then began to walk swiftly up the 
river bank, the ghost keeping pace with 
us upon the far side, and carrying on a 
conversation with my companion as we 
walked. Soon we came to the bridge ; 
crossing over this, my companion 
walked up to the pale figure and 
grasped it warmly by the hand. 

“ Are you all alone in this chilly spot, 
Charles ?” he asked. 

“Nearly,” replied the other ; “ save 
for an old adherent of my family’s who 
comes out from Hexham at nights with 
news and victuals. In fact, I was 
beginning to find the business of playing 
ghost rather mournful work, and am 
right glad you have come. As soon as 
you have the papers safely I must make 
my escape to the coast and so back 
to France.”’ 

We hurried through the woods until 
at length we arrived at a sort of cave 
under the lee of an overhanging rock. 
Here were some rugs, writing material, 
pistols, books, and a quantity of food. 

“Now boy,” said my companion, 


surprise, 




















“Jet me present ye to this terrible 
ghost. Doff your cap, lad, to Charles, 
Earl of Langley.” 

Something inherent in me caused me 
to drop on one knee before the out- 
lawed Earl as my father had often done 
to the late Lord and his father, per- 
chance to the lords of old time. 

“Come, lad, on to your feet. This is 
no State Court and I no king,” cried the 
supposed ghost. ‘‘ Mr. Ainsley here has 
told me that you have acted as his 
guide. Well, we may find yet more 
work for you to do in the cause.” 

Thus for the first and last time I met 
Charles Radcliffe—the younger brother 
of the great Lord. Charles had made 
all England ring with excitement on 
the occasion of his daring escape from 
the Tower of London on February 23, 
1716. He was now one of King James’s 
most trusted adherents, and had under- 
taken several perilous journeys from 
France to England, in spite of his being 
under sentence of death, in order to 
bring news from Versailles to the 
English and Scottish loyalists. The 
ghost, which had been born in the 
imaginations of the local farm people, 
had served him as an excellent shield 
during these visits, for his likeness to 
his brother, and a white suit, certainly 
gave him the appearance of a spectre— 
which spectre the impressionable coun- 
try folks were only too willing to believe 
in. My companion, I learnt, was 
Master Ainsley, of Blackhill, near 
Hawick, in Scotland—a loyal supporter 
of King James, who had ridden to 
Hexham to receive the dispatches and 
bear them over the border, where they 
were to be distributed among the great 
chiefs, ‘ 

All this I gathered from their con- 
versation as they sat talking together in 
the dark shadow of the rock. We had 
been there perhaps the half of an hour, 
when suddenly I heard a low whistle a 
little way down the hillside. Full of my 
hew-won importance of being a con- 
spirator, I sprang to my feet and seized 
Up one of the pistols. 

Bi ‘Tis naught, boy,” said Ainsley. 

_Tis a friend. Yon whistle is our 
signal,” 


A few minutes later a man stepped 
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towards us, and, by the moonlight, I 
saw, to my great surprise, that it was 
my father. He was carrying a bundle 
in his hand, and seemed greatly agi- 
tated ; so much so, indeed, that for the 
moment he failed to notice me. 

“T bring news, my Lord,” he began, 


“that is, I fear, far from good. Why, 
Alan, what dost thou here?” he 
exclaimed on seeing me. 

“As thyself, father,’ quoth I. “I 


am on the business of my King.” 

“Why, it is my old friend, Heron 
Charlton!’ cried Ainsley. 

But my Lord cut short any further 
conversation of so unbusinesslike a 
nature. ‘‘ What is thy news, Heron ? ”’ 
he asked 

“Your presence here, my Lord, is 
discovered. Willington is in Hexham, 
and if we are not swift in effecting your 
escape all may be lost.” 

“The devil,’ muttered Ainsley. 

“ Worse, Willington,” said my Lord. 

‘““ We must get the papers away safely 
at any cost, though,” he went on, “ for 
many good lives depend thereon.” 

“T fear, Master Ainsley,” said my 
father, “that if you attempt to take 
them you will be recognised and 
arrested on suspicion.” 

“What is to be done ?”’ queried my 
Lord helplessly. ; 

Then a great inspiration came to me. 
“ An’ it please you, my Lord, I might 
carry them,” I said. 

“Thou ? ” cried my father. 

“And why not?” put in Master 
Ainsley. 

“Ay, why not, indeed?” I said. 
“Master Ainsley’s horse is in our 
stable, and if I haste now and mount it 
I can be well away with the papers 
before morning.” 

‘“‘ There is sense in the lad’s head,” 
cried Ainsley. 

“But much risk in the deed; and 
remember, my Lord, he is my only son,” 
began my father anxiously. 

“T have it!” cried Ainsley with a 
sudden inspiration. “Alan, my lad, 
step from out of earshot awhile ; I have 
somewhat private to say to thy father 
and to his Lordship.” 

A little chagrined at not being admit- 
ted to every secret, I stepped out into 
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the wood apace and sat awaiting them 
to recall me. This they did after about 
twenty minutes. My father was 
writing upon a piece of paper by the 
light of a short candle when I returned 
and the other two were looking over 
his shoulders as he wrote. 

“We have decided to let you go on 
the errand,” said Ainsley; and my 
heart leapt with joy and pride at the 
words. 

‘““ Now take thou this packet, Alan,” 
said my father gravely, “ and deliver it 
in safety to one James Douglas, a 
blacksmith of Dumfries. He will see 
that it goes safely upon its further 
travels.” 

“Thou wilt take my mare and set 
out, with all speed, nor linger by the 
way, for the affair is urgent and, more- 
over, ‘tis the King’s errand,” said 
Ainsley. 

“Ard mightily important,’ added 
the Earl, with a kind smile. 

With a full heart, I thanked them for 
allowing me to undertake so dangerous 
and grave a mission, and hurried back 
through the dark woods down on to the 
road and there along back into Hexham. 
I unlocked the stable, saddled the mare, 
and sallied forth into the night, saying 
to myself as I set off: “‘ Now for the 
first time I am the trusted messenger of 
his most gracious Majesty King James.” 


PART III. 
HOW I RODE OUT FOR KING JAMES. 


Full of a new importance, I clattered 
through the deserted streets, my heart 
singing within me for sheer joy as I rode. 
The mare was a good one, and respon- 
ded gamely to touch of the heel. The 
hour was late, and the whole town 
seemed to be asleep, with the exception 
of one inn, where I saw a light in an 
upper window and severa] men talking 
within. One of these sprang to the 
casement and looked out as I passed, 
and I recognised him as the second 
stranger whose horse I had fettled that 
evening. ‘‘ Why was he astir so late ?” 
I asked myself, and the question be- 
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came the father of many suspicions 
which goaded me on to increase my 
pace and to thrust the precious packet 
deeper into my breast-pocket. 

The glorious freedom of the open road 
on a fine spring night cannot fail to cast 
its spell over the true lover of Nature. 
Something of this spell came over me as 
I rode, and soon dispelled those fears 
and suspicions that had collected in my 
mind. The cool night air blowing keen 
on to my face aroused in me a hundred 
boyish dreams and sent them coursing 
through my excited brain. Brave old 
tales of the ’fifteen pictured themselves 
before me, tales of dare-devil deeds 
that men had performed at a moment’s 
notice in the service of their rightful 
monarch. 

I was thus dreaming my way along 
the road when suddenly a sound behind 
caused me to awaken to the reality of 
life with a start. 

Several horsemen were galloping 
along the grass sidings of the roadway 
and were close upon me. 

Plunging my spurs into the good 
mare’s sides, I bounded forward and 
made off with all the speed I might. 
At the same moment a loud cry rang 
out behind me, a pistol went off with a 
loud report, and a bullet sped whizzing 
past my head as I raced. For a 
moment I feared they must surely 
catch me, but as the brave mare got 
well on to her stride we began to draw 
away from them. It was my first ride 
under fire; but the speed they were 
riding at hindered my pursuers from 
shooting over-straight. Pulling on te 
the grass, I dashed madly along, gaining 
on them at every stride, until the dis- 
tance between us became rather more 
comfortable. But swift as the mare 
was, my adversaries were not to be so 
easily baulked of their quarry, and they 
stuck doggedly to the chase. I was 
congratulating myself on showing the 
enemy a clean pair of heels when the 
mare, catching a fore foot in some hole 
or rut, fell heavily, and I was thrown 
violently to the ground, where I lay 
stunned for some moments. Just as I 
came to myself again my pursuers 
dashed up, and the foremost, springing 
to the ground, leapt fiercely at me. 























But I was not going to yield the papers 
without a good struggle forit. I struck 
out and felled the fellow like an ox; 
but it was of no avail : a moment later 
the others were on to me. I was 
tightly bound and then searched. The 
packet was pulled from my coat with a 
cry of triumph, and handed to a man 
whom I recognised as the second 
stranger. 

“Here, Master Willington!” cried 
the man who gave it to him; “ here is 
the packet we have ridden so far to 
capture.” 

“Ay,” answered Willington, “I 
doubt not but we will find enough 
treason in’t to hang a whole regiment 
of traitrous rogues.” 

As he spoke he looked at the packet. 


“To Master James Douglas (farrier), 
Dumfries,” 


he began in a surprised tone. “’Tis 
but a ruse to give the papers an honest 
countenance,” he muttered, and pro- 
ceeded to tear open the precious docu- 
ment and read aloud the contents. 


“DEAR DovuGLas (he read), you 
asked me if I could find you a horse 
swift enough to win a course at the 
forthcoming horse races at Hawick. 
This mare should fill your need, for she 
is of great speed and goodly breeding. 
I purchased her from a gentleman 
named Smithson, who is bound for 
foreign parts. I gave £40 for her, and 
she is yours at £45 and half the first 
stake she may win. 

“My son will ride over with her, as 
I fear to trust another with so good a 
nag. 

“From your good friend, 
“HERON CHARLTON.” 


“This is not the packet we seek!” 
he roared. ‘Search the knave, strip 
him, cut open the saddle.” 

If they were astonished at the con- 
tents of the letter I was far more so: 
for some time I failed to understand it 
at all. Then it dawned upon me that 
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I was but a decoy, and that, in all pro- 
bability, the real papers were by now 
well on their way by some quieter 
route. I was searched, sworn at, and 
cross-examined by Willington, who 
was in a towering rage at having been 
outwitted. To all his questions, how- 
ever, I had the same answers, and per- 
sistently stuck to the tale told in the 
note, and swearing that the sale of the 
horse had been my sole errand. 

“And ye’ll have to pay heavily for 
having caused the death of her,” I 
cried angrily. 

‘““ Why did ye gallop away from us, ye 
fool, if your errand was an_ honest 
one ?”’ snarled Willington. 

“T took ye for highway robbers,’’ I 
answered. 

The good mare had broken a fetlock 
and had to be shot, so I, perforce, had to 
walk back into Hexham at Willington’s 
stirrup. 

At the town I was brought before the 
magistrates and charged with conspiring 
against the King. But nothing could 
be proved, and my father was well 
known and respected as a law-abiding 
citizen. He produced a letter from 
Douglas, the Dumfries blacksmith, 
asking him to look out for a likely nag, 
also he showed a receipt from one 
Smithson for £40 for a sorrel mare. 
So I was set free honourably, and 
regarded as somewhat of a martyr by 
my friends. 

I have now related the tale of the 
Dilston ghost as I found him, and for 
many people may have cleared up a 
great mystery. 

How my Lord of Langley escaped to 
France, and how Master Ainsley bore 
the papers safely into Scotland are 
tales unto themselves, and cannot be 
set down here. Indeed, it was not 
until ten years later that I was told by 
Master Ainsley how he had accom- 
plished the journey. At the same 


time I was presented to Prince Charles 
himself, who personally thanked and 
complimented me on my first errand 
in the great cause. 
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(From Tom Roxburgh to his aunt, 
Mrs. Beasley.) 
Londen, 

April 2nd, 1910. 

My Dear Aunt Berk,—I don’t know 
whether you’re going to ask me up to 
Scarborough again this summer, but if 
you are, I’m sure to be able to come ; 
but please don’t think this is a hint, 
as it isn’t meant for one at all. 

I wonder if you have seen anything 
of that Mary What’s-her-name, the girl 
who was staying with you last Christ- 
mas. I thought she wasn’t half a bad 
sort in her way. 

Your affectionate nephew, 


Tom. 


(From Mrs. Beasley to her nephew, 
Tom Roxburgh.) 
Oakley House, 
Scarborough, 

April 5th, 19ro. 
DEAR Tom,—I have tried my very 
hardest to do as you asked, but it was 
quite impossible, so I am writing. to 
ask you to come and stay with us for 
the last week in August. I suppose by 
“that Mary What’s-her-name” you 
mean Mary Plummer? If so, she is 
one of the nicest girls I know, and I 
don’t like your speaking slightingly of 
her. Besides, she will be staying with 
us when you come—that is to say if 
you do come. Let me know as soon 

as possible. 
Your affectionate aunt, 
BEE. 


(From Tom Roxburgh to his aunt, 
Mrs. Beasley.) 


London, 
April 6th, 1910. 
My Dear Aunt BEE,—I shall be 
delighted to come and spend the last 
week of August with you. It is good 
of you to think of asking me again. 


I didn’t in the least mean to speak 
slightingly of Miss Plummer ; indeed, | 
really don’t know why I mentioned her 
at all’ I suppose I was hard up for 
something to say. I’m a rotten letter 
writer, as you know. 

And now, much-beloved 
vevotr. 


aunt, au 


Your affectionate nephew, 


Tom. 


(From Mrs. Beasley to her sister, 
Miss Maude Crossley. Extract.) 


April 20th. 

. and the hats in Bond Street 
were simply and absolutely delicious, 
but I was only able to buy a dozen or 
so, as Bertie said he couldn’t charter 
a special train to carry hats back with 
us! You know what a sarcastic old 
thing he is sometimes’ By the way, 
next time you're writing to Tom men- 
tion casually that Mary Plummer is 
going to stay with us in September, and 
not the last week in August, after alli. 
Of course, she isn’t really, but I expect 
you'll guess what I’m after. Don’t let 
Tom twig, though ! 

Your affectionate sister, 
BEATRICE. 


(From Miss Maude Crossley to her 
nephew, Tom Roxburgh. EF -xtract.) 
April 27th. 
Bee seems to be going to have 
quite a big party staying the last week 
in August. The Colquhouns are going, 
and the Whitworths, and Ethel and 
her boys, and later on Mary Plummer. 
I don’t know if you’ve ever met her—- 
a jolly, fair-haired girl, lives at 
Leicester. I believe she was going in 
August, too, but couldn’t manage it 
after all. But perhaps you’re going 


yourself, and know all about it. 
Your affectionate aunt, 
MAUDE. 
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(From Tom Roxburgh to his aunt, 
Mrs. Beasley.) 
London, 
April 28th, 1910. 

My Dear Aunt BEE,—I’'m awfully 
sorry to trouble you, as you’ve been 
so good to me always, and it was 
awiully silly of me not to make sure 
beforehand, but I find now that I can’t 
possibly get away the last week in 
August. The Governor says there is a 
lot of heavy work coming on, and we 
must fit in our holidays as best we can, 
and I sha’n’t get mine till some time 
in September. I don’t suppose you 
could find room for me then instead, 
and, any way, I should hardly like to 
ask you. 

With profound apologies. 

Your devoted nephew, 


Tom. 


(From Mrs. Beasley to her brother-in-law, 
My. Thomas Roxburgh, sen.) 
Oakley House, 
Scarborough, 
April 29th, rgro. 
DEAR Tom,—lI shall be coming up 
to town in a fortnight’s time, and hope 
to see something of you. Let me know 
if you can fit in a dinner and theatre 
somehow, but don’t if you haven’t 
really got time. I hear you are very 
busy, and that Tom won’t get away 
for his holidays till September at the 
earliest. You seem to be working him 
very hard! 
Yours very sincerely, 
BEATRICE BEASLEY. 


(From Mr. Thomas Roxburgh, sen., 
to Mrs. Beasley.) 
3A Eaton Square, 
London, S.W., 
April 30th, rgro. 
My Dear BEE,--Shall be delighted 
to see you when you come up. Any 
evening will suit, or why not stay here 
if you haven’t already booked rooms 
at a hotel? As a matter of: fact 
we're quite slack now at the office, and 
shall be till the late autumn, so your 
mysterious informant is rather out in 
his facts ! 
As for Tom, the ycurg rascal never 
does any work at all, and I told him 
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some time ago that he can get away 
for his holidays whenever he likes, and 






for as long as ever he likes. He’s less 
trouble away than in the office, 


especially in the summer. 
Yours sincerely, 
THOMAS ROXBURGH. 


(From Mrs. Beasley to her nephew, 
Tom Roxburgh.) 
Oakley House, 
Scarborough, 
May Ist, rgro. 
DEAR Tom,—Yes, certainly come in 
September. It is really rather more 
convenient for us, as Mary Plummer, 
the girl I mentioned before, who I was 
afraid wasn’t coming till later, wants 
to come in August, after all, so she 
can have your room. 
Your affectionate aunt, 
BEE. 


(From Tom Roxburgh to his aunt, 
Mrs. Beasley.) 
London, 
May 3rd. 

My Dearest AunT BEE,—I have 
never felt so really ashamed of myself 
in all my life, trading on your won- 
derful good nature, as I have done so 
often before, and as I now am ven- 
turing to do again. The fact is our 
office plans have just been all altered, 
and I shall have to take my holidays 
in August, after all—probably the 
latter half of the month. The result 
re 

(Tears up notepaper and begins again.) 

London, 
May 3rd. 

My Dearest Aunt BEE,—-] re- 
member once when you were very full 
up one August you had the _ box- 
room made into a temporary bedroom 
and the boxes cleared out into the 
stables. 

(Tears up notepaper in disgust, and 
goes for a walk by the Embankment.) 

(An hour later.) 


London, May 3rd, 1910. 
My Drarest Aunt BEE,—I’m afraid 
the dear old Governor is ageing very 
fast this summer. He keeps on for 
getting things and changing his mind, 


















and that must be my excuse for not 
being able to come to you in September 
after all, as he has now announced that 
I must get my holidays in August, so I 
suppose I must say good-bye to all 
idea of seeing you this summer, unless, 
of course, something unforeseen 
happens. 

Let me have the first refusal of any 
bed or any odd corner of any sort you 
may have in the last part of August, 
as the idea of going a whole year with- 
out seeing you and your delightful 
family pains me beyond words. 

Ever your very affectionate nephew, 

Tom ROXBURGH. 

P.S.—I hope Miss Thing-a-me-jig 

finds the bed comfortable. 


(From Mrs. Beasley to her brother-in-law, 
Mr. Thomas Roxburgh, sen.) 


Oakley House, 
Scarborough, 
May 5th, rgro. 

DEAR ToM,—]I am enclosing you five 
letters from your amiable son. I see 
he takes pretty strongly after his 
father! Eh? The young scamp! I 
think you will gather how the land lies 
if you peruse them in their right order, 
and that you will also derive consider- 
able amusement and instruction from 
them too. We were all young once, 
and I know you won’t be angry with 
him really, or I shouldn’t send them to 
you ; but do give him a lecture on_his 
shortcomings, and let’s see what Rap- 
pens. I'll bet you the price of a box 
at the theatre he writes me a furious 
letter by the next post ! 

Yours affectionately, 
BEATRICE BEASLEY. 


(From Tom Roxburgh to his aunt, 
Mrs. Beasley.) 
London, May roth, rgro. 
Dear Aunt,—I am very much sur- 
ptised, and, I am compelled to add, 
disgusted too, to gather from my 
respected father that you have 
descended to the mean practice of tale- 
bearing—in fact, going behind my back 
In a certain matter which I need not 
name. 
Even if in some correspondence 
lately I have stretched the truth a wee 
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bit, still there is no reason for you to 
repeat what I say to my father, as you 
appear to have done. You must 
know at your time of life that the 
latter has very strict and old-fashioned 
views, and I can therefore only imagine 
that you deliberately went out of your 
way to make trouble. 

Under the circumstances I cannot 
see my way to stay with you either in 
August or any later part of the year. 

Yours truly, 
Tom ROXBURGH. 


(From Mrs. Beasley to her nephew, 
Tom Roxburgh.) 
Oakley House, 
Scarborough, 
May 12th, Ig1o. 
My Dear Op Tom,—You know I 
don’t often pull your leg (!!!) but I 
really couldn’t help it this time. How- 
ever, considering all the circumstances 
of the case and all the fun we’ve had 
out of you, I’m now going to change 
your invitation. It shan’t be for any 
definite time at all, but for just such 
time and so long as Mary Plummer is 
staying here, too!!!! How’ will that 
suit ? I'll find room for you some- 
how, even if it means turning out my- 
self, and I’ll get Mary to stay as long 
as ever she will. 
And now forgive 
Your humble and repentant 
AuNT BEE. 


(From Tom Roxburgh to his Aunt, 
Mrs. Beasley.) 
London, May 13th, rgto. 

My Dear, DEAR AUNT BEE,—You’re 
a real brick, and I simply can’t be 
angry with you, though I know I 
ought to be. And you're a perfect 
genius, too. I can’t make out how you 
guessed, for I only mentioned M 
quite casually. But you're right in a 
kind of way, though I’m afraid you 
make too much of it. 

Of course I shall accept your sporting 
invitation, but don’t breathe a word to 
M , as she’d only think it fearful 
cheek. 








Your ever affectionate and 
grateful nephew, 
Tom ROXBURGH. 
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THE HOUSE 


A STORY OF THE BOY 


"She called out something as the car swept on out of hearing, hidden in clouds of dust.” 





OF SILENCE. 


SCOUTS. 


BY HAROLD BLIND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. H. BUCKLAND. 


smoke from the camp fire in 

the hollow rose straight into 
the still air of the August afternoon. 
The Kestrel Patrol were resting, and 
some lay in the shade of the tent, made 
by stretching canvas squares over half 
a dozen staves. Others were sitting 
on bundles of cut bracken and heather 
sewing or reading. 

In the deep ling on the hillside above 
the road that ran down into the 
spacious valley squatted the scout on 
sentry. Not a soul had passed along 
the winding white ribbon that cut the 
scanty grazing lands beside the shallow 
trout stream ; no one had mounted this 
great shoulder of moorland. Away to 
the east were a few grey cottages. 

The insects hummed and the hot 
sun blazed, and the scout on duty may 
have drowsed a little, when suddenly 
he heard the purring throb of a motor- 


7 slender column of pale blue 


car coming down the hill. He looked 
up the road and saw a great dark green 
car coming at a reckless pace. Three 
people were in the tonneau—two men 
and a girl. There was a nasty bend 
lower where the road crossed a stone 
bridge over the river. The scout stood 
up to shout a warning. The girl sprang 
to her feet as well, and the men dragged 
her back. She called out something as 
the car swept on out of hearing, hidden 
in clouds of dust. But the boy got an 
imperfect glimpse of its number— 
AZ 204-—; he could not get the last 
figure. He gave the peculiar whistling 
cry of the Kestrel, and in a moment 
Patrol Leader Bewerley and Corporal 
Marrick were beside him. He told 
them of the incident, and that the 
woman appeared to be calling for help. 
Bewerley thought for a moment and 
said : 


“We'll track that car. We may be 
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able to do a good turn, and, anyhow, 
it'll make good spooring. Marrick, 
take the bicycle and ride on at once ; 
we'll break camp and follow you.” 

When the corporal wheeled the 
machine into the road the tent was 
already down. 

For nearly two miles he coasted and, 
at last, dismounted where a pond was 
by the wayside and the motor track 
had run across the trampled mud left 
by sheep and cattle and horses. He 
bent over the marks and tearing a 
sheet from his notebook, wrote : 

“ There are three studs missing from 
the off back tyre, and a new tyre on 
the near forewheel. They are going 
very fast.” Then on the mud he drew 
the sign for ‘‘ Letter hidden three paces 
from here in the direction of the 
arrow,” and hid the note under a 
stone. Then he mounted and rode on 
steadily until the trout were rising in 
the pools of the broadening stream and 
the sun had dropped behind the 


western moors, plunging the valley 
into shadow. Overhead the sky had 
taken the blue of approaching evening, 
and a half-moon hung pallid in the 


south-east. They were lonely roads, 
with very little motor traffic, and, until 
he struck the main road with its tele- 
graph wires, Marrick did not pause. 
It was getting dark, and the moon cast 
a shadow. Carefully he worked over 
the road to find the slurred marks the 
motor would make in turning. It had 
gone to the left, cutting the corner 
dangerously. Marrick found three 
pieces of stick, laid them in the 
form of an arrow pointing to the way 
the car had gone, and then laid wisps 
of grass round it. Then he pushed on 
mile after mile, and at every fork of 
the road searched carefully for the 
tracks ; but the car had gone straight 
on, and he laid his sticks and grass 
accordingly. However, at the junction 
with Wensleydale, in rich, flat pasture 
lands,.the spoor turned off westwards 
up the fertile valley. Here Marrick 
halted and ate his supper—bully beef, 
bread, and cold tea. 

After he had ridden forward for 
another hour the road became lined 
with tall trees and very dark, and at 
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the next fork Marrick looked in vain 
for the motor tracks. He found carts, 
and two bicycles, and an old steam 
lorry mark. He was sure he had 
passed no turning, and certainly no 
car. It struck him that it was just 
possible that the men had taken the 
car through some gate into a field and 
were hiding. He quartered the ground 
again, using his lamp, and made a cast 
forward in both directions, but found 
no “sign.”” So he crossed two sticks 
on the road, which meant “ This path 
not to be followed,” and turned back. 

He put out his light for fear that the 
occupants of the car might be near, 
and at each gate that opened into the 
fields he felt carefully for the spoor. 
He walked softly on the ball of his 
foot, as scouts should. Suddenly he 
stopped and listened, cached his machine 
in the deep ditch, and lay flat. He 
took out a penknife, opened both 
blades, stuck it in the earth, and put 
his ear to it. There were light, rapid 
steps coming towards him—three or 
four persons, he judged. “It must be 
the patrol,” he thought. “ They've 
been jolly quick!” He crept into the 
ditch beside his bike. Nearer and 
nearer came the hurrying feet. 

Marrick gave the whirring cry of the 
eve-jar, which the Kestrels used for 
night work, and the rise and fall of the 
“ whirr-err-r-whirr-r-err ” was answered 
directly. The steps ceased. The cor- 
poral went softly down the road, found 
his comrades, and reported to Bewerley. 

“What about those big iron gates 
we passed about a mile back? Did 
you try those ?”’ asked the leader. 

“What an ass I am! I never 
thought of that ; they seemed so jolly 
old that I never stopped !” 

“Well, we'll try back now. Of 
course, we thought you’d have spotted 
anything ! ” ‘ 

So back the tired patrol went till 
they reached the high iron gates—all 
red with crumbling rust and scaling 
paint—that hung to the massive pillars 
of moss-grown brick topped by stone, 
whereon sat griffons. Just within 
them was a ruined lodge and a long, 
weed-covered, mossy drive beneath an 
avenue of yews and cedars. The road- 
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“He thought that he was making enough noise 
to wake the dead, but he climbed up steadily.” 
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_— side opposite 
the gates was 
lined with old 
elms, and the 
moonlight 
only filtered 
down in 
small, uncer- 
tain pools, 
and the 
ghostly white 
shafts of light 
intensified the 
gloom. Gradu- 
ally, in the 
silence, the 
rushing of .the 
river over rapids 
made itself heard, 
and, once _ noticed, 
became loud and _in- 
Sistent. An owl, scouting 
for mice, flitted noise- 
lessly through the trees crying 
his weird patrol cry. The lads 
started as they stood about 

the iron gateway. 

Marrick examined the lower hinges, 
and ‘found that they had been opened, 
by feeling where the rough rust had 
been rubbed off. At the same time 
Bewerley, with a bottle of phosphorus 
oil, found the moss and weeds flattened 
by motor tyres and footprints. After 
a whispered conversation Marrick 
said : 

“Those chaps in the car were 
evidently taking the girl off ; she was 
fighting ’em. I propose you bivvy about 
here, and that I go up to the house, 
say I’ve lost my patrol, and ask per- 
mission to sleep in a stable. Then | 
can reconnoitre the place. As soon as 
you have rested, and it gets grey, 
you surround it. It must be the 
car we saw that went in here; this 
hasn’t been used for years. Let Jackson 
come with me to act as a link, and, if 
you hear the call once, come up pre- 
pared for a row. What do you say, 
Bewerley ? ”’ 

“It’s all right, but how about going 
into private grounds ? ” 

“It’s to do a good» turn, Bewerley. 
You know what B.-P. says about 
chivalry and the Knights. We've got 
to help that girl, Bewerley ! ” 
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Marrick’s imagination had been fired 
by the sentry’s description of the 
struggle in the car and the cry for help. 
The leader approved, and the patrol 
moved about four hundred yards along 
the road to where it was bordered by 
a broad strip of grass. They put on 
jerseys, unrolled their coats, and had 
supper. They dared not light a fire. 
As they fed they elaborated their plan. 
The first thing to do was to find out 
if the people of the car were at the 
house, the next was to communicate 
with the girl, the third and last was to 
rescue her. Marrick and Jackson 
would go at once and effect the first 
two, and Bewerley would post the 
patrol at suitable points in case help 
was needed for the last item. But he 
said he expected to find a mare’s nest. 


The moon, small and bright, was 
already westering as Marrick and his 
comrade crossed the road to the high 
stone wall that enclosed the grounds. 
With scarcely a scrape the corporal was 
astride the coping as Jackson gave him 
a leg-up, and was then hauled beside 
him. He dropped to the grass on the 
other side and took the staves. Then 
Marrick slid down and they started 
off across an open park to where a 
great grove of trees promised the house. 

Marrick looked at the moon. “It’s 
after eleven! Rather an unholy hour 
to knock people up to ask for shelter 
on a fine night. However, we’ll see if 
there’s a light ! ” 

“T wonder what was up with the 
girl ?”’ whispered Jackson. They were 
nearly at the black grove of firs. 

“Hush, no more talking ! ”’ 

Suddenly Marrick stopped dead and 
held up his hand. 

They were on the edge of a moat, 
and the bricked wall ran down sheer 
for about ten feet to the water, which 
was green with chickweed save where 
little open rynnels wound. It was in- 
tensely still but for the steady rushing 
of the river beyond the thickets and 
trees that grew on the opposite side of 
the moat. 

The scouts skirted it until they came 
to a bridge over which ran the disused 
drive, and here, in the moonlight, the 
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marks made by the motor were dis- 
tinctly visible. They passed through 
a decayed white gate into deepest 
shadow, and as they cautiously moved 
forward Marrick felt guilty of a shrink- 
ing and a little shiver of apprehension 
up and down his spine. After a little 
they emerged from the perfect forest 
of rhododendrons and firs, and saw ill- 
kept lawns and a great house standing 
cold and grey in the moonlight. All 
the windows stared—dark and empty— 
save one to the left of the door on the 
ground floor, and there a dim light 
burned. 

“Go and hide in that bush. I'll see 
if I can look in!” breathed Marrick. 
Jackson slipped into a patch of rhodo- 
dendrons and the corporal crept up to 
the window. Through the lace fringe 
at the bottom of the blind he saw quite 
distinctly into the room. Five people 
sat round a table, on which were ink, 
pens, and blue, official-looking papers. 
Two of the occupants were old women 
and two were middle-aged men. The 
fifth was a dark-moustached fellow of 
about thirty. He was speaking on his 
hands in dumb show, and the others 
answered him in like manner. 

“T wish I knew the deaf and dumb 
alphabet,” thought Marrick. 

A heated argument was evidently in 
progress from the gesticulations of the 
deaf and dumb speakers. Marrick 
slipped away and joined Jackson. 

““ They all seem deaf and dumb. Go 
and see if you recognise the men in the 
car!” 

Jackson, who had been the sentry, 
went to the window and came back at 
once, 

““ Yes,”’ he breathed, ‘‘ the dark man 
and the older one with the crooked 
nose ! ”’ 

“Tt’ll never do to ask ’em for leave 
to sleep here. They will smell a rat at . 
once. Let’s go round the house and 
see if we can find where the girl is!” 

All this was spoken in the Morse 
code rapped out on Jackson’s arm. It 
would never do to whisper long sen- 
tences. On still nights the lowest 
whisper carries far. The scouts had 
put on rubber goloshes before they 
started, and these admirable things, 
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which are looked on with contempt by 
the foolish, enabled them to move in 
perfect silence. 

So, stealing along in the shadow of 
the shrubberies, they circled the man- 
sion ; and a huge, rambling pile it was, 
with its twisted chimneys and crooked 
gables, and spreading offices and 
stables. In the woods, by the river 
which never ceased to sing its aeon-old 
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mansion, and there, in a top window, 
was another light. They watched it 
for a little, and then Marrick tapped 
“A candle,” and then “Servant or 
the girl?” 

Then a shadow came to the window 
and tried to open it. They saw the 
arms and hands striving with the sashes, 
which refused to budge. Then the 
shadow vanished. They felt sure that 





***1F you don't come quietly, I'll shoot you,’ said he in a determined voice.’ 


songs to the night, an owl was hooting 
persistently. Instinctively the boys 
freed their axes so as to be ready for 
emergencies. They had to confess that 
this silent reconnoitring about that old 
house, with its circle of darksome trees 
and bushes, the hooting of the owl, 
the pallid light of the now sinking 
moon, the murmuring chant of the 
Tiver, were getting on their nerves. 
Slowly they got to the back of the 


it was the girl of the motor trying to 
open the window... but how to 
reach her . . . how communicate ? 
Up the side of the house clambered 
an old ivy tree, thick and strong, the 
home of generations of birds and mice. 
Marrick eyed this dubiously. Of course, 
it was one way of reaching the window, 
but the inmates of the house might 
hear it giving and tearing under his 
weight. But he tapped Jackson “ Stay 
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below and watch,” got up on to the 
roof of a laundry, crawled to the ivy, 
and began toclimb. He reached and 
passed the first story windows easily, 
for the creeper was thick. He was 
smothered in dust and dead leaves and 
rubbish, which nearly blinded him. 
He disturbed innumerable sparrows and 
other roosting birds. He thought that 
he was making enough noise to wake 
the dead, but he climbed up steadily, 
resting now and then. Once a foot- 
hold gave way and he nearly fell ; - his 
heart beat badly then. At last, just 
above him to the right, he saw the 
window-sill. The ivy was very thin 
now, but he edged higher inch by inch, 
and at last drew himself on to the 
narrow ledge of stone. Looking fear- 
fully through the pane was a white 
face—the face of a pretty girl of 
twenty. Marrick whispered, the girl 
shook her head, and her lips moved ; 
but nothing could be heard through 
the glass that might not have been 
heard within or without. 

Suddenly Marrick noticed that where 
the prisoner had tried to open the 
sashes the glass was marked, for it was 
thick with dirt. With his finger he 
wrote backwards : 

“Don’t be afraid ; we will get you 
out.” 

Then he realised that by looking at 
the letters traced, even on a clean 
glass, they could talk. 


“You must be quick!” wrote the 


girl. And: “ Take care, they will harm 
you. Two big dogs. Revolver. Dark 


man can hear. Others deaf and dumb, 
except an old servant.” All the 
time she kept looking back over her 
shoulder. 

“Could you climb down the ivy?” 
asked Marrick. 

“ T would try!” 

The corporal very carefully tried the 
sash with his axe, but could not prize 
it up. Evidently it had been fastened 
purposely. The candle began to flicker 
before going out, and the girl wrote: 
“‘ Be quick!’ Then the candle gave 
an expiring leap, and the room was 
black. Marrick could only see a dim 
reflection of himself in the pane. 
Cautiously he felt his way down the 
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ivy. As he neared the bottom he must 
unconsciously have relaxed his vigi- 
lance, for he lost his grip and slid some 
feet, tearing off d great branch from 
the wall, and at the same time he 
heard the baying of dogs within. Speed 


was the thing now. He scrambled 
down on to the roof of the wash-house, 
jumped about twelve feet on to the 
ground and then with Jackson ran as 
swiftly and silently as possible for the 
nearest cover. They slipped into the 
rhododendrons and worked round to- 
wards the bridge over the moat. Ina 
few moments they stopped and listened, 
but all seemed still. 

“We must do something quickly! 
They must be on the alert now! Come 
on,’ whispered Marrick, leading the 
way to the edge of the moat. Here he 
gave the “ whirr-err-r ”’ of the night-jar 
twice. From not fifty yards away in 
the park came the reply. They waited, 
and presently a sibilant hiss sounded 
from the opposite side of the unseen 
water at their feet. The moon had 
sunk, it was pitch dark in_ the 
shadows, and the stars were veiled by 
thin vapoury clouds that heralded the 
dawn. Already the quality of the night 
was changing. Marrick ventured to 
whisper : 

“Who is it ?” 

“ Silton.” 

“Find Bewerley. Tell him to come 
into the grounds. Meet me other side 
house. Send a man for the police. 
Girl prisoner in danger. Two big dogs. 
Men armed. Got it? ... Right!” 

In a few moments the cry of the 
night-jar came from the park. There 
must have been two or three of the 
birds abroad that hour before the dawn. 

Marrick and Jackson went on 
cautiously through the thickets by the 
moat. Once and again twigs snapped 
and they stood breathless, listening. 

They had passed the drive, and were 
awaiting Bewerley. Above them the 
clouds were becoming faintly grey, and 
the stars were going out. It was very, 
very still and even the river was not 
so insistent as it flowed over the rapids. 
Then a clear belling broke out and 
ceased. Marrick gripped Jacksons 
arm. 











THE HOUSE 
‘Bloodhounds! The dogs have 
come out and found our scent!” 

They drew their axes and waited. 
Marrick squared his shoulders and set 
his teeth ; he felt thrills of excitement, 
or was it a kind of fear ? 

Pad-a-pad-pad-a-pad-a-pad-pad ! The 
boys drew in their breath and two 
giant forms broke into the bushes and 
sprang, deadly silent, at their quarry. 
They had been trained to kill... 
these dogs. Marrick dodged the rush 
and cut, laying open the beast’s 
shoulder. Jackson went down with 
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As they rested, panting, they heard 
the heavy beat of running men. In 
the grey dawn the “dark man” from 
the house burst through the rhododen- 
drons, followed by the two who were 
deaf and dumb. Marrick gave the 
shrill cry of the Kestrels once. 

The men halted, and the dark fellow 
said : 

“What are you young devils doing 
here? Get out of my grounds or I'll 
give you in charge. You've killed my 
dogs !”’ 

One of the others touched his arm 





‘ She held out her hands, swayed, ana je! yorwards into their.arms fainting.” 


the second brute on top of him. He 
held one arm over his throat, dropped 
his axe, and felt for his sheath-knife, 
and, as the hound tore at him, he drove 
the blade into the soft neck. At the 
third thrust of the steel the blood- 
hound fell forwards on to Jackson’s face, 
dying. The boy heaved its body aside 
and jumped up. Marrick was just 


wrenching his axe from the skull of the 
other dog, which had attacked him 
again and again, in spite of the hacks 
it received at every charge, which he par- 
ried with his shortened stave. Not once 
had the fangs got home on the scout. 





and spoke on his fingers. The dark 
man nodded, then he said : 

“You young whelps, I'll keep you 
here and send for a constable! Come 
back to the house at once! ”’ 

“We have already sent for the 
police. We are sorry to have had to 
kill the dogs, but they would have 
killed us. You have a motor in your 
stable with three studs off the back 
tyre, and numbered AZ 204711. You 
have carried off the girl who is 
locked up in the top room at the 
back of the house against her will. 
I think the police wil] be more likely 
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to ask you to explain than to take us 
in charge ! ”’ 

The dark man swore and drew a 
revolver. 

“Tf you don’t come quietly I'll shoot 
vou!” said he in a determined voice, 
that left no doubt of his meaning busi- 
ness. 

Marrick thought, ‘‘ Where on earth 
is Bewerley ?”’ and, to gain time, re- 
plied : 

“T promise to remain quietly here 
while you fetch the policeman, if you 
are going to, but I'll see you hanged 
before I go into the house! ... You 
will be very silly to fire that pistol. 

. . You never know who is about ! ” 

The man raised the weapon. 

“Come on! I warn you! March! 
Throw down your axes and things! ”’ 

“ But surely you do not mean. 

““T shall count five, and then 

He was covering the two lads with 


” 


” 


the pistol. The east was flushing rosy 
red to the summer’s sunrise. 

HE. . two three 
four. id 


He paused, and in that pause there 
was a flash of light in the air, the 
revolver dropped, and he staggered 
back, putting his hands over his face. 
Bewerley’s hatchet fell with a little 
thud to the dead leaves under the 
bushes. The next instant the Kestrel 
patrol were grappling with the three 
men. 

“]T buzzed it just in time, Marrick!”’ 
said Bewerley, as he sat astride the 
dark man’s back and tied his thumbs 
with twine while two scouts held his 
hands. 

“Oh, he wasn’t going to fire!’ said 
the corporal ; but he looked into his 
leader’s eyes and thanked him silently. 

They left the three fellows tied up 
securely, and went out of the thickets 
on to the dewy lawns and up to the 
silent house. Marrick carried the 
loaded revolver. 

“T sent young Silton off on the bike 
for aconstable !”’ said Bewerley, as they 
went into the hall through the open 
front door. In the room they found 
the two deaf and dumb women, who 
stared wide-eyed at the scouts without 
moving. 
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“Now, then,” said Marrick, “let's 
go and find the girl,” and he led the 
way upstairs, and through the wander- 


ing corridors. He called: 

“We're the scouts. . . . Where are 
you ?”’ 

And presently they heard a faint 
reply. Up another flight of narrow 
stairs they ran and came to a locked 
dcor at the end of a passage. 

“Yes, yes, I’m in here!” 
voice. 

Two or three blows of the axe 
smashed the lock and they were in 
the bare, stuffy room. In the centre 
stood the girl, white, dishevelled. She 
held out her hands, swayed, and fell 
forwards into their arms fainting. 

“Carry her down and look after 
her!’ ordered the Patrol Leader. 

Skilfully two of the lads picked up 
the girl, already reviving, and bore her 
down the awkward stairs. 

This well-trained patrol could be 
compared only to sailors or marines 
from the silent rapidity and accuracy 
of their work. One was guarding the 
three men tied under the rhododen- 
drons ; another was in the downstairs 
room watching the two old ladies and, 
at the same time, swallowing some 
breakfast after his long night’s work. 
Silton had gone for the police. Jackson 
was hors de combat from the wounds— 
which had been hastily bandaged—in- 
flicted by the bloodhound. Bewerley and 
the two remaining scouts were bringing 
down the girl, and Corporal Marrick 
was going faithfully round the house 
with the dark man’s revolver, s2arch- 
ing all the rooms and likely hiding 
places. He boldly and swiftly smashed 
locked doors with his axe, feeling that 
this was no time for nice discrimina- 
tion. However, he found nothing, and 
when he got down to the others he 
found the girl revived—the windows 
open wide—and the larder raided and 
breakfast under way. They politely 
offered tea to the old women. Bewer- 
ley was tending the girl and coaxing 
her to eat and drink. She looked on 
at these resolute, grimy young rescuers 
as they busied themselves with the 
food, and in her eyes was wonder and 
admiration, 


came the 























THE HOUSE 


“Marrick!”’ said Bewerley, “ take 
this billy and grub down to Harding. 
We'll fetch those beauties up here 
when we've finished... . Miss... 
er?” 

“Valentine . . . Ethel Valentine!” 
replied the girl, smiling faintly for the 
first time. 

‘You must absolutely eat and drink 


this stuff. . . . Really, Miss Valentine, 
you must. You've got a long day be- 
fore you. I want you to just rest and 


get this into you before starting out to 
get all the facts down in writing for the 
police. You see we've wildly exceeded 
all legal rights and broken about a 
dozen laws... we...!” 

‘“You have saved my life!” said the 
ee 

In a few minutes the scrunch of feet 
sounded on the gravel outside, and 
Marrick’s voice ordered sharply : 

“Halt!” and then he came in, 
saluted Bewerley and said : “‘ I marched 
the men up at once. One of them had 
almost wriggled his legs free. I 
covered them with the pistol, and told 
Harding to untie their feet. Harding 
ought to have seen what that chap was 
at. He’d have been loose in another 
minute.” 

“ All right, I'll knock off some of his 
marks. Bring ’em in, corporal! ”’ 

Marrick went out. An old spirit 
was stirring in the boys now that they 
had been faced with real danger. The 
scout training had not been found 
wanting—it had brought out the old 
spirit of self-reliance and manliness 
which every Englishman had in the 
days when the people were the fighters 
and freemen carried arms. Marrick’s 
voice rang clear : 

“Into the 
march !” 

And somehow the three men with 
their hands tied behind them stepped 


room there—Quick 


out obedient to that command. 
Inside the door they stopped 
irresolute. 


“Stand opposite the window—face 
it!” 

Again they obeyed ; the two deaf and 
dumb following the “dark man,” and 
Harding halted with his staff at the 
order between them and the door, while 
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Marrick held the revolver lightly, ready 
to cover them. 

Bewerley stood looking at them over 
the table with its litter of breakfast. 
Before him were the papers he had 
found in the room. Half uncon- 
sciously the scene took on the appear- 
ance of a court-martial. The two old 
deaf and dumb women were crying in 
a corner—forgotten—with an ancient 
domestic. 

““ Now, Miss Valentine, tell us shortly 
your story and your charge against 
these men. Arthurs, you take it down 
in shorthand. Please speak slowly, he 
is not very fast,’”’ he said to the girl. 
She cast a glance at the dark man and 
began. 

“That man is my cousin. These 
others are my uncles; the two ladies 
my aunts. I was left an orphan when 
I was quite a tiny girl.... My 
cousin.” 

‘““What’s his name ?”’ asked Bewer- 
ley. 

“ Richard Angleton. ... He has 
tried to force me to marry him. 
I refused because—because I love 
someone else. I was going to marry 
him in spite of these people’s wishes— 
they are my only relatives. I came of 
age last week. Under the pretence of 
arranging about my money they came 
to me at Harrogate, where I was stay- 
ing with an old school friend. They 
got me to go with them in the car, 
saying it was to a solicitor’s office. As 
you know, they brought me here—this 
is my own house really—and they told 
me that unless I gave them all my 
money or married Richard Angleton 
I should be kept here a prisoner, or 
killed. They did not expect you boys 
by the roadside up in Coverdale. 
They kept to the lonely roads. One 
man who saw us coming up a steep hill 
stopped us as I struggled, but they told 
him I was insane. You see, my coming 
of age does them out of the use of my 
money—my cousin there was my 
trustee. My friends in Harrogate told 
me to inquire about my inheritance, 
el 

“It’s all a parcel of lies. She is off 
her head—quite crazy. I brought her 
here to be taken care of, instead of 
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sending her to an asylum!’’ shouted 
Angleton. ‘And you—you young 
interfering dogs—shall pay for this and 
all the damage you've done! I'll 
show you whether you can... .” 

“Marrick, if he speaks again, gag 
him !”’ said Bewerley. 

“T tell you! I—I—I!” 

“Shat up, will you! ... Marrick!”’ 

The corporal picked up a scout’s 
scarf and stepped forward. Angleton 
subsided. 

At that moment Silton appeared in 
the door, and behind him shone the 
conspicuous silver helmet-badge and 
buttons of a sergeant of the Yorkshire 
Constabulary. Beside him was a tall 
figure in a grey shooting suit—an 
elderly man with a drooping moustache, 
an aquiline nose, and a keen blue eye. 

Instinctively the scouts rose to their 
feet, and Bewerley, saluting, stood to 
attention. The newcomer looked round 
the room. 

“Sergeant !’’ he said to the police- 
man, ‘‘ arrest those men!” Then he 
turned to Bewerley. ‘‘ I am a magis- 
trate. Your scout stopped my car and 
asked me to drive him to the nearest 
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police station... . He smiled a 
little. “‘ I told him who I was, and he 
explained what he knew. You will 
all have to give evidence. You have 


done very well so far as I can see... . 
A good turn, eh?” He smiled again 
as he looked at the boys. “Er... 
Ah! ... Bewerley, you and your 
men can help the sergeant take these 
fellows to the station. Young lady, 
will you come in my car? . . . Oh, yes, 
and those two old ladies!””.. . 

He took the papers from Bewerley. 

“By Jimmy!”’ said the police ser- 
geant, cutting the twine that bound the 
Angletons’ thumbs and slipping on the 
handcuffs : 

“That’s a smart bit of work for 
boys!” 

The sun was shining high above the 
dark tops of the yews. The Kestrel 
patrol formed round the three prisoners 
outside the silent house. The sergeant 
ordered ‘“‘ Quick march!” and they 
moved off. As the magistrates’ car 
passed them after they had turned into 
the high road, Miss Valentine waved 
to the scouts who had done her 
such ‘‘a good turn.” 





RONDEAU. 


THREE LITTLE 


HREE little words I often hear, 
Murmured in accents deep or clear, 


By lovers ’neath a darkling sky, 


WORDS. 





Heedless of all the passers by— 


““T love you!” 


Three words for one belovéd ear. 


A starlit smile, a truant tear— 
Heaven is surely near, 


Eternity in one short sigh— 





Three little words ! 


Life is divine—or dark and drear, 
I wait and hope—I doubt and fear. 
To all the winds of Heaven I cry, 
Alas, they heed not nor reply— 

Oh, will you ever speak them, dear ? 
Three little words ! 


Musical Rights Reserved. 
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Madame [La Mode in Paris, I 

must own to never having 
known her in so strange a mood as she 
is showing this year. Ever since the 
beginning of the season she has been 
wayward, and inclined to all sorts of 
vagrant ideas, none of which has 
proved more trying than the command 
that we ate to wear short and very 
narrow skirts. In insisting upon this 
fashion she has almost created a new 
being, for really it is hard to look upon 
the queer little creatures who have 
tripped about the Paris streets for the 
last few months as the same graceful, 
writhing, mermaid-like beings who 
shocked Mrs. Grundy with their trailing, 
sheath-like garments a year or two 


: FTER a long acquaintance with 


ago, and much less are they like 
the ladies of still earlier date, who 
wore crinolines and found them 
fascinating. 


Imagine, too, the excitement a modern 
woman would cause if she could be 
seen by the stately dames of the Court 
of Louis XV.! In fact, the only link 
she seems to have with the past is a 
vague something which recalls the 
ladies of the time of Napoleon I., for 
it is not so many moons ago that she 
aimed at looking like Josephine, Marie 
Louise, and Madame Récamier, and, 
although their silhouette is no longer 
the fashionable one, there is just a 
little memory of them in the present 
skimpiness. Someone told me _ the 
other day that there is a decidedly 
Turkish note about all the modern 
fashions, and when one comes to think 
about it there certainly is a touch of 
the gorgeous East in the beautiful silks, 
filmy mousseline scarves, turbans, and 
jewelled trimmings which have held 
us captive for the last year. Even the 
hesitating walk which the narrow 
skirts necessitate suggests that of the 
woman who has never played an out- 
of-door game, or, indeed, moved with 
any freedom at all. Fortunately the 
colour harmonies in these robes of 


curious cut are most exquisite, and 
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CLARKE 


when I first saw the summer collec- 
tions of the great dressmakers I felt as 
if I wanted to write a musical sym- 
phony, so suggestive were they of soft 
sounds and perfect rhythm. Yet with 
all this wealth of colour to choose 
from the early part of the Paris season 
of 1910 will be remembered as a season 
of black and white. We began in the 
spring with black and white millinery, 
and gradually the magpie effect crept 
into the gowns. Later, the death of 
King Edward VII. caused all English- 
women to go into mourning, and many 
Frenchwomen also wore it for a few 
weeks as an expression of sympathy. 
But this had really nothing to do with 
the passion for black mousseline which 
has possessed the French dressmakers 
this year from April until the beginning 
of July. Even now, indeed, at Trou- 
ville, there is plenty to be seen : white 
lingerie gowns veiled with black mous- 
seline coats or tunics, black and white 
foulards, also veiled, white liberty 
under black Chantilly, and smart little 
tailor-mades of black moiré and liberty 
without end for cloudy days. 

As a believer in the effect of colour 
upon the mental and physical health 
of the wearer, however, I am de- 
lighted to see that, in spite of the 
undeniable cachet of black and white, 
it is giving way to a natural ebullition of 
colour, and the beach at Trouville is 
as gay as it ever was. For morning 
wear there are some smart little navy 
blue costumes in very fine serge 
trimmed with sailor collars and cuffs 
of chiffon in some bright shot shades. 
The effect of this trimming is quite 
charming. Indian red shot with blue, 
bottle green, and a certain golden 
brown look remarkably well. A chiffon 
corsage of navy blue, with a small 
cream lace guimpe and a touch of 
embroidery carrying out the shot 
shades in collar and cuffs, is a necessity 
with this costume, and the hat should 
be chosen with the same view to har- 
mony, although many women are wear- 
ing white, flower-trimmed hats, or blue, 
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Photo, Félix. A charming Toilette by Margraine Lacroix for Trouville. 
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A simple Morning Gown by Drecoll for Trouville. 
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with broad white taffetas ribbon. 
Smart but simple morning frocks are 
chiefly in foulard or taffetas, very little 
tussore being noticeable, linen costumes 
are very much embroidered and trimmed 
with coarse lace insertion @ jour. All 
the coats are short, so are the skirts, 
but the latter are now sensibly wider 
round the feet, and clipping bands are 
quite démodé as far as the best dress- 
makers are concerned. Afternoon 
gowns are elaborate and simple at the 
same time. An undergown of liberty 
or foulard with a miousseline tunic 
beautifully embroidered and trimmed 
with tiny jewelled buttons, a plain 
mousseline undergown draped from one 
shoulder with a rich tunic of soft silken 
damask, a lace gown with paniers of 
the softest taffetas ever dreamed of, 
and painted chiffons veiled in black or 
white mousseline, according as their 
colouring demands, make up a whole 
series of exquisite casino and race 
gowns such as one sees every day 
during the short, brilliant season of 
Deauville-Trouville. The lony coats of 
liberty and mousseline which are 
thrown into the car are also most 
attractive, and for September wear 
there is to be one very favourite 
fashion—that of lining black liberty 
with a material known as ratine. For 
this purpose it will be white in colour, 
and to the touch it is like the finest 
fleece, smooth and closely shaven like 
the back of a shorn sheep. 

In millinery, too, we have had signs 
of Madame La Mode’s peculiar mood, 
for she stiil makes us wear feathers in 
our hats rather than flowers if we want 
to be very smart indeed. It is rather 
unkind, for we all know the appalling 
price of good feathers, aigrettes, and 
paradise plumes, and we all know that 
the sea air is none too good for their 
health. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that feathers are smarter wear than 
flowers this year. The shapes they 
trim are nearly all huge, with all kinds 
of unexpected turns and twists in the 
brims, the under side of which should 
always be lined with a broad cross- 
way band of tightly stretched liberty 
or a film of mousseline. White straw 
hats are covered with broderie Anglaise 
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or with tulle, and a further note of 
trimming is added in the form of a 
bunch of roses or peonies or a sharp 
tuft of aigrettes. High-crowned, nar- 
row-brimmed cloche hats may also be 
trimmed with tulle and a bunch of 
flowers sitting straight up in front, or 
with cretonne in medallions on black 
velvet or set amongst tulle. A few 
very well dressed women have worn 
plain white straw shapes and one big 
bow of black velvet as the only trim- 
ming, others have one tuft of feathers, 
or aigrettes, and nothing else as a 
trimming, but when flowers are used 
it is generally with a generous hand, 
and the favourite ones are peonies and 
white laburnum, not together, but 
alone. On the golf links I have seen 
many girls wearing light silk scarves 
twisted round their heads, with the 
ends flying behind, and veils also are 
allowed to flow. 

Among seaside etceteras may be 
counted sunshades, I think, for one 
sees them so little elsewhere now that 
the hats are so large. Apparently 
there is no fixed rule about them, but 
I notice that the latest have long 
handles, and they all tone with the 
toilette. Suéde shoes to match the 
frock are general, suéde gloves in deli- 
cate tints are also de rigueur, and old- 
fashioned bead bags with long chains 
or ribbons are very much in vogue. 
For linen costumes, however, it is 
usual to have a bag in the same 
material as the gown, embroidered to 
match. Of bathing costumes there is 
nothing to say, as they change so little 
for the right people, and what was 
good last year will be quite all right 
for this. A much more important 
detail is the complexion, which always 
suffers by the sea, and all women have 
to consider the best method of keeping 
it in good order. Happily the inclina- 
tion towards purely hygienic ways is 
increasing in strength, and cleanliness, 
cold cream, and a moderate amount of 
massage form the usual treatment 
nowadays. Even the powder-loving 
Frenchwoman is almost convinced that 
cleanliness is the path to beauty, a 
fact which her most illustrious ancestors 
did not recognise, even in palaces. 
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A STORY 


BY HELEN 


N the days long ago in China, when 
Chinamen were really made of 
china, there lived the Emperor 

Bing, and his Empress Pomegranate. 

She was called Pomegranate, it is 

said (that is, her people told her), 
because her cheeks were such a lovely 
colour, but the Emperor always called 
her “ Pom Darling.” 
_ Now Pom Darling was the most 
jealous woman that ever lived, and the 
most conceited : she was also the most 
ugly! Curiously enough, she was 
always under the impression that 
everyone was admiring her, and her 
subjects, as they were very loyal, all 
pretended that they did. 

When I tell you that her eyes were 
pale yellow, and that her face was, as 
I said, pomegranate colour, not only 
on her cheeks, but all over, and that 
she wore her teeth stained black, you 
will imagine what she really was like. 
Still, she dressed herself in the most 
fashionable gowns, and in all kinds of 
brightest colours, and had _ herself 
carried about in a silver chair, with 
always a trumpeter in front to keep 
off the bees, because, being so beauti- 
ful, she was afraid they might mistake 
her for a flower ! 

Bing, the Emperor, really got quite 
worn out with her constant desire for 
admiration; he was so sick of new 
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hats, new rings, new sashes and new 
everything else, that it got on his 
nerves, and the doctor ordered him 
away for a rest and change. He sug- 
gested a sea voyage. 

Now as the Emperor was a very bad 
sailor, he chose to go to the nearest 
port he knew of, which was on the 
coast of Japan, and there it was that 
he met ‘‘ Oko-San: the Little Butterfly 
Lady.” She was a poor dancing girl, 
and lived with her mother in the 
village of Tomba, and when the Em- 
peror saw her, he thought he had 
never seen anything so beautiful ; and 
he said to himself: “‘Now I have 
been wondering what I could take 
home to Pom Darling as a surprise ; if 
Ican but get this lovely little maiden 
to come with me, I’ll take her back to 
Court and make her dance to them ; 
it would give my Pom the greatest 
pleasure, for she is such an admirer of 
anything that is beautiful.” 

So he went to Oko-San’s mother, 
and asked her if she would allow her 
daughter to go with him back to China, 
to dance before the Empress Pome- 
granate. 

The mother wept at the thought of 
her beautiful Oko-San leaving her ; 
she was but fifteen, she said, and such 
a child to travel so far, but the Emperor 
assured her that he would be very 
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careful of her; and the mother, re- 
membering her poverty, consented. 

Oko-San thought it great fun to be 
going for a trip with the Emperor of 
China; she had to have so many 
new clothes, and the Emperor paid 
for them all ! 

So they set sail for China, and by the 
time they came to port, Oko-San was 
looking more beautiful than ever ; 
her pretty new clothes became her so 
well, the sea air had made her eyes 
sparkle, and in her fresh cheeks the 
dimples seemed all the more _be- 
witching. 

Immediately the Emperor arrived, 
the Empress, who was clad in orange 
and green spots with a lizard skin hat 
to receive him, wanted to know what 
he had brought her. She was rather 
disappointed to find there were only 
seven waggon-loads of presents; but 
the Emperor said : 

“ Wait till this evening, Pom Darling, 
and you will see what else I have 
brought.” 

So after dinner, he ordered Oko-San 
to come and dance: and dance she did, 
like moonlight on the sea. 

The Empress was charmed : this was 
an attraction none of the other great 
hostesses of the Empire could rival ! 

And it was true her parties were 
for the next month the only things 
talked about. 

All went well so long as it was the 
parties that were spoken of and praised, 
but directly people began to talk of 
Oko-San and of her beauty, it was 
another thing. The Empress was in 
a rage. No face had any right to be 
admired but hers, and she would not 
allow it, and she told the Emperor so ; 
and that it was all his fault, and that 
if she was to be “ put upon like this,” 
she “couldn’t bear it,’ and a great 
deal more the poor man had to hear 
during his breakfast on the morning 
after someone had been heard to say 
that “Oko-San had put the Empress’s 
nose out of joint.” 

So next day the Emperor told 
Oko-San that the Empress was very 
angry, and the reason of it. She was 
terribly distressed to see her kind 
friend the Emperor in trouble. 
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“‘ Dear,” she said; and she patted 
his hand to comfort him. “ Do not 
grieve about it: we can soon set 
Pomegranate’s mind at rest as to who 
is the most beautiful (and, of course, 
she is). We can ask the butterflies,” 

Now the Emperor did not know 
(what any baby in Japan could have 
told him) that the butterflies always fly 
to the most beautiful thing: but Oko- 
San gently explained it to him, and said: 
‘““Let me come and stand beside the 
Empress in the garden to-morrow 
morning, and you get a flock of butter- 
flies together, and when you let them 
fly, they will all go straight to Pom, 
and it will gratify her so much, we 
shall both be forgiven at once.” 

So the Emperor told his darling Pom, 
who, though she seemed rather scornful 
at first, agreed to try ; because she was 
never tired of showing herself off. 

Secretly, however, she was rather 
nervous about the coming trial; but 
when the morning came, she had her 
teeth dyed twice over, and put on all 
her very best things, and, moreover, 
in order that she might be doubly sure, 
she had her crown dabbed all over with 
treacle, so as to give the butterflies no 
chance of making a mistake. 

The Emperor was waiting in the 
garden for her when she was carried 
in in her silver chair, with her trumpeter 
before her. 

“My darling Pom!” he exclaimed, 
“how truly divine you look—this Is 
indeed a farce!” 

And then, from the other side, 
Oko-San toddled in, looking like a little 
white plum blossom, with her sandals, 
kara-kon, kara-kon, tapping as_ she 
walked, and no one could help seeing 
that it was indeed as the Emperor had 
said—only the other way round ! 

Oko-San stood beside the Empress a 
moment, looking very shy, and then 
the butterflies were Jet loose. 

And will you believe it, so greedy 
and silly were they, that they all flew 
straight to the treacle—‘‘ except one. 


A great big handsome Red Admiral, 
who joined the flight at the last moment, 
went straight up to Oko-San, and as he 
alighted on her hair, he whispered: 
“Do not fear! 


I am one of your 




















OKO-SAN : 


ancestors, and I have come to take 
care of you!” 

When the Empress saw the Red 
Admiral, her fury knew no bounds. 
She stamped, she raged (which made 
her uglier than ever), and, snapping 
her fingers at the unfortunate Bing, 
cried in her harsh voice : 

“What’s the meaning of that?” 
pointing to Oko-San’s head, where the 
butterfly was perched. 

“Some of your underhand tricks, I 
suppose. Well, I’l] soon mend_ her 
vain ways ; I’ll have the stuck-up little 
chit clapped into a dungeon! Now, 
sir, will you, or will you not, allow that 
the greatest beauty lies in the smallest 
foot ? Has it, or has it not, been ever, 
in China, the proof of highest breeding, 
and personal elegance ? Would you 
care (perhaps not !),” she added, with 
a jealous glance at Oko-San—‘ to 
compare our shoes ?” 

And as she spoke she stuck out her 
foot. 

I may tell you it had been so squeezed 
and squashed ever since she was a baby, 
that it now measured only four inches 
in length, and it was to this end she 
submitted to being unable, all her life, 
to walk. 

The Emperor dared not argue the 
point; and poor little Oko-San was 
led to the Empress’s chair. 

Pom Darling did not speak; she 
simply thrust her foot beside that of 
the dancing girl. 

Then she turned to the Emperor, 
triumphant ; 

“Well,” she said, “is there any 
further room for discussion ? ”’ 

“N-n-n-o, m-m-m-y d-dear,” stam- 
mered the Emperor, ‘“‘ there n-n-ever 
w-w-as room f-for anything in a shoe of 
t-that size!’’ Poor old gentleman, he 
was terribly unhappy ! 

“ Then you, Miss,” said the Empress, 
“may be thankful that I spare your 
life after such impertinence. You can 
go back to your cell.” 

And poor little Oko-San was led 
away in tears. 

But the Red Admiral was still sitting 
comfortably on her hair, and, as she 
was tramped along, he tried to comfort 
her by telling her messages from her 
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mother, which only made her cry all 
the worse. 

“Don’t, don’t,” she sobbed between 
her tears: ‘‘ don’t speak to me about 
her, oh ! if only I was at home again !— 
if only I had never come.” 

“Tf, if,’ said the butterfly—they 
were alone in the cell by now, locked 
in and quite dark, save for a streak of 
light that shone like a bar of gold 
from a tiny window in the roof—“ if 
is the silliest word I know, don’t for 
goodness sake say ‘if’ this and ‘if’ 
that. You are here, and you wish 
you weren’t, so the sensiblest thing 
you can do is to think how to get out ; 
still, as you are not very good at 
thinking,” he added kindly, “ suppose 
you go to sleep and try to forget about 
it, and I, who am good at thinking, 
will think.” Oko-San, if she was not 
“good at thinking,’ was very good at 
obeying (it is so much easier), so she 
did as the Red Admiral told her—-she 
lay down on her little straw bed, and 
was soon fast asleep. 


Now hear the big butterfly muttering 
to himself in butterfly language, which 
sounds just like someone saying over 
and over again, very fast: ‘‘ Twinkle- 
winkle, twinkle-winkle-twinkle.” This 
is what he really says : 

“The faithless greedy wretches, I’ll 
pay them out for this! All go gadding 
after a dab of treacle, when my poor 
child was standing there with no one 
to help her ; serve them all right if they 
had stuck to the old hag’s crown, and 
never got unstuck again—but I know 
how to punish them!” Glancing at 
his little charge, he saw she was fast 
asleep—“ I'll fetch them here and 
make them work! If there is one 
thing a butterfly hates, it is working.” 

Off he flew, away out of the little 
window in the roof, and soon returned, 
followed by all the faithless butterflies, 
who had swarmed to the Empress 
Pomegranate’s crown. 

The Red Admiral drew them all up 
in a line like soldiers, and made a little 
speech : 

“You have all,” he said, ‘‘ been so 
unkind, so ungracious, so untrue, that 
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I am going to give you a punishment, 
it is not half so bad as you deserve; 
indeed, if you weren’t a pack of lazy 
butterflies you would consider it an 
honour. You have all got to set to 
work and weave a golden net out of 
the sunbeam that is coming in at 
yonder wee window, and by the time 
the sun goes down it must be done. 
And it must be big enough to carry our 
little princess here, and strong enough 
to bear her weight during a long 
journey”; and he fluttered over to 
Oko-San and gave her a butterfly kiss. 

There was no escaping it, so the 
butterflies set to work, and for hours 
and hours nothing was to be heard but 
the gentle beating of their velvet wings, 
brushing the sunlight out into threads, 
and weaving it into a wonderful golden 
mesh. 
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The Red Admiral stood on the 
window sill, and as the sun tipped the 
horizon, he gave the word. 

Each butterfly took his place round 
the edge of the net, bent, and caught it 
with his horns, and then, moving all 
together, they slipped it quietly under 
Oko-San, who was still fast asleep, 
and lifting her gently, they carried her 
out of the window, away. 

Away and away they flew, with the 
Red Admiral to lead them, over the 
mountains and over the sea, till they 
laid her safely by her mother’s side. 

When she woke, Oko-San lay happily 
gazing at her mother’s face for some 
time, and then she asked : 

“Tell me, dear mother, what are 
dreams ?”’ and her mother answered: 
“Little daughter, ten thousand things 
are merely dreams.” 


ANTIQUES. 


A drawing by Grorce Morrow 


Nothing has surprised me so much as the revolution in the London cab. 
said an American visitor the other day.—9Jaily Paper 
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1st Prize Photograph, Class A. 






















“An Old Age Pensioner,” by C. H. Stableford. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FOURTH 
COMPETITION. 


THE success of our fourth competition has proved most satisfactory, and much 
thanks is due to the whole-hearted manner in which our readers have entered 
their best efforts. The standard of work is of the very highest quality, and 
has created quite a difficulty in the selection of prize winners. The fact that 
only two classes were available this time has proved most satisfactory, and 
has saved much of the difficulty hitherto experienced of many photographs being 
entered in their wrong classes, which made it necessary to disqualify them for 
a prize. 

Our Foreign and Colonial Competition has also proved most successful, 
It is gratifying to note that some excellent photographs of distinctly interesting 
subjects have been sent by readers from all parts of the world. This descrip- 
tion of work is much appiciated and most encouraging. Reproductions of 
prize winners and a selection of those commended are given here. For 
each of the latter a fee of five shillings will be paid for a full page and half a 
crown for the smaller size. In the next issue will appear the details of our next 
competition, with further reproductions of the present competition. 


Class A. 


The 1st Prize of One Guinea has been The 2nd Prize of Half a Guinea has been 
awarded to C. H. Stableford, Birmingham. awarded to Clarence Ponting, Great Missen- 
Title, ““ An Old Age Pensioner.” den. Title, ‘‘ In Secret.” 

Sanderson camera, Dallmeyer lens, Barnet Ortho super- Stand camera, Goerz lens, F8, S.R. Ortho plate, ex- 
Speed, exposure 7 secs., afternoon sun, 3 p.m. posure 1 sec., good light. 
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Class B. 


The Prize of One Guinea has been awarded 
to C. B. Glynn, Liverpool. Title, ‘‘ The 
Bathers.”’ 


Goerz Amschutz camera, lens ditto, Imperial Ortho 
plate, exposure 1/1oooth sec., light excellent. 


Foreign and Colonial Competition. 


The 1st Prize of Two Guineas has been 
awarded to Carl E. Zeh, U.S.A. _ Title, 
“The Diving Horse.”’ 

Camera Graflex, Goerz lens, Cramer plate, exposure 
1/1ooth sec., diffused light, 4 p.m. 


The 2nd Prize of One Guinea has been 
awarded to George Bayes, France. Title, 
““ The Chain ”’ (Fire). 

Berthiot lens, Sigrute apparatus, Lumieres Violet label 
plate, exposure 1/rooth sec, at F8, sunny. 


The 3rd Prize of THE Patt Matt MaGa- 
ZINE free for twelve months has_ been 
awarded to Mrs. J. Ouchakoff, St. Peters- 
burg. Title, ‘‘ The Tame Bear, Pet of the 
Fusilier Regiment.” 


Bull’s Eye camera, No. 
sunny. 


3 Eastman film, Solio paper, 
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COMMENDED. 


Richard Eastham, E. Staniland Pugh, 
Mrs. A. Wocd, Mrs. George Bletcher, Mrs. 
Sophie M. Wallace, Miss Agnes C. Strange- 
ways, Julian Cahn, W. Vivis, F. E. Latham, 
Miss Frances E. Nurse, A. W. Scrivener, 
Arthur Travers, Miss F. M. Wells, W. T. 
Malcomson, Miss Ethel Wells, W. A. Call, 
Herbert Kelly, Miss Dorothy M. Guy, C. H. 
Stableford, C. Watson, L. Gray, J. H. Burdon, 
K. G. Penny, R. T. Norton, T. H. Watt, 
D. Birrell, W. W. Webster, Mrs. Molony, 
T. A. Briggs, C. K. Smith, A. J. Martyn, 
Miss Wild, C. B. Woodley, T. A. England, 
Clarence Ponting, Miss Frances Pitt, Miss 
Winifred Turner, Percy W. Morris, Miss 
Perry, C. B. Glynn, G. Du Heaume, Thos. 
Parsley, S. M. Catterson, Hy. Gould, G. W. 
Roberts. 


COMMENDED. 


Foreign and Colonial Competition. 


Mrs. J. C. Butterfield, Prince Rupert, 
B.C.; Mrs. J. Ouchakoff, Russia; H. H. 
Clifford, India; Carl Zeh, U.S.A.; Geo. 


Bayes, France; Ivan L. Kendall, Canada; 
Miss Evan E. Veraguth, Switzerland. 





“In Secret,” by Clarence Ponting 


2nd Prize Photograph, Class A. 
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“The Bathers,” by C. B. Glynn. 


Prize Photograph, Class 18. 


COLONIAL COMPETITIO} 








Ist Pr.ze Photograph, Foreign and Col:nial Competition 


“The Diving Horse,” by Carl.€. Zeh. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL COMPETITION (continued). 
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2nd Prize Photograph, Foreign and Colonial Competition. 
“The Chain": (Fire), by G. Bayes, France. 


DAU £Aaee 2 ep upe, ULC amu COUTAL Competition. 


“Tame Bear, the Pet of the Fusilier Regiment,” by Mrs. J. Ouchakoff. 
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An Evening’s Recreation with 


the PIANOLA Piano 








OOD music never palls. The Pianola Piano (Steinway, Weber, or 

Steck Piano) is always a source of real enjoyment because it means 

good music—music which you and your friends actually produce for 
yourselves. 
If you own a Pianola Piano you can entertain any number of people. Everyone 
is anxious to play the Pianola Piano as soon as they realise how simple it is to 
give an artistic rendering of any composition that may be selected. 
To many people it comes as the greatest of surprises to hear someone, whom 
they had previously regarded as being completely incapable of giving any sort 
of musical performance, playing an intricate composition in a way that could 
not be taken exception to. And they are even more surorised when they get 
to the Pianola Piano themselves and find how easy it is to play even the most 
difficult music. 
Performances of equal merit cannot, of course, be expected from anyone who 
is playing any player-piano but the Pianola Piano. Every other piano lacks the 
Metrostyle and Themodist, and these unique devices are essential to artistic 
playing. Just why is fully explained in Catalogue “ V.” 

Either call at the Aeolian Hall, or write for Catalogue “ V” to-day. 








APPOINT, 
« fH 





The Orchestrelle Company, 


AEOLIAN HALL 
135-6-7, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 
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A DIARY SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


FTER the recent sombre period of 
black attire, it is with the keenest 
pleasure that we note the lovely 

colours which are now flooding the win- 
dows of the West End shops, even although 
the trail of the serpent in the shape of 
red-letter summer sale announcements 
may take away just a little from their 
glory. The wise woman is she, however, 
who goes slowly in the matter of bargain- 
hunting, and waits for those last weeks, 
so attractively and alliteratively described 
in the advertisements as a period of 
“further and final’’ reductions, before 
she secures that one particular Paris 
model gown or evening mantle, upon 
which, very possibly, she has set her 
heart, since she made a mental note of it, 
the first Monday in July. 
* * * 

It is not yet too late, perhaps, to utter 
a few words of wisdom concerning these 
same summer sales, which are now in full 
Swing, since they really offer exceptional 
opportunities this year to those who, like 
Mrs. Gilpin, are of frugal mind. All the 
coloured goods, which were set aside be- 
cause of the national mourning, have 
been brought out now in a tempting state 
of freshness, and are still being offered at 
very remarkable prices. The only safe 





plan, however, if you would avoid col- 
lecting a whole troop of white elephants, 
is to make a careful list of your require- 
ments and steadily refuse to buy any- 
thing, merely because it is cheap. The 
noteworthy bargains which still remain 
unsold in many of the most popular of 
the London shops include good tailor- 
made coats and skirts, invaluable for the 
holidays ; high-to-the-throat Paris model 
frocks in pale colours for evening wear 
abroad ; dainty blouses in net and lace, 
appropriate for the same purpose ; flower- 
trimmed picture hats and tulle turban 
toques ; and an endless variety of dress 
materials—-silk voiles, éoliennes and cré- 
pons, Shantungs and foulards, with rich, 
soft satins in beautiful colours, suitable 
both for day and evening gowns. Pur- 
chases of this kind may be safely made, 
and are not likely to be regretted after- 
wards. 


* * * 


Although glorious Goodwood will natu- 
rally be shorn this season of much of its 
brilliance, the fact that the races take 
place some weeks after the period of 
half-mourning is at an end, so far, at all 
events, as the general public is concerned, 
will undoubtedly lend some colour to the 
scene, and many very smart frocks have 
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The Keeley Treatmen 
For the Cure of Alcohol and Drug Inebriety. 


This cure has been under the constant observation of an Honorary Committee of Peers and prominent 
Gentlemen for the last sixteen years. During that time the late Canon Fleming has been chairman of the 
Committee. Among the other members of the Committee are the Right Honourable Lord Mc ntague of 
Beaulieu, the Hon, H. W. Forster, Esq., M.P., the Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., W. Hind-Smith, Esq., and 


others. 
is complete. 


So great has been the success of the Keeley 
Treatment that the hundred-and-one imitations and 
substitutes which have sprung up in its path are but 
a natural consequence. 


However, the Keeley Treatment is not an experi- 
ment, as are the imitations and substitutes, but a 
tried and true success which in the last seventeen 
years has won its way by its cures. 


More than Half a Million 
have taken the treatment, among them 17,000 
physicians. Does not this fact alone speak volumes P 
And 20 per cent. of our patients come through the 
recommendation of their family physician. 

It is a well-recognised fact that Inebriety is a 
stubborn disease and cannot be cured with a few 
self-administered home remedies, but, to effect a 
cure, must be more carefully treated than almost 
any other disease. 

The Keeley Treatment is always administered by 
physicians, who have made a special study of 
Inebriety. After carefully inquiring into the history 
of each patient, and making a thorough physical 
examination, they treat each case according to the 
condition of the patient. No matter how long- 


In their last Report they have unanimously affirmed that their confidence in the Keeley Treatment 
This Report can be had free on application to the Se2retary. 


standing the addiction, or how much has been taken, 
the result is invariably the same—a cure. 

No constitution is too delicate for the Keeley 
Treatment. 

Patients are given the utmost freedom ; there is 
absolutely no confinement, and, until the remedies 
render it unnecessary, they are allowed their usual 
amount of alcohol or drugs. 

About one-third of the patients are ladies, all of 
whom have apartments outside the Institute, of their 
own selection. 


“it Really Cures.” 

“It realty cures. It does what it professes to do.’ 
Such is the emphatic testimony of Mr. Eardley- 
Wilmot, the well-known secretary of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, who for some years 
has had the Keeley method under close observation 
in this country. 

The treatment takes four weeks for alcohol (for 
drugs five to six weeks), and is carried out in the 
United Kingdom only at the Keeley Institute, 
g West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W. (Telephone, 
427 Western), or by specia! arrangement we can 
send one of our physicians to the patient’s own 
home, or to travel with patient. 


’ 











Summer Complexions 





exposure, but will prevent them. 


on the skin except enhanced beauty. 








Summer Complexions will be soft, clear, smooth, 
and free from unpleasant flushing if treated daily 
with a little greaseless Icilma Fluor Cream. 
cool, comfortable feeling of cleanliness imparted by 
this exquisite cream cannot be produced by any 
other preparation, for it is entirely due to the 
stimulating action of Icilma Natural Water, the 
magical skin-tonic from the spring in Algeria. 
Icilma Fluor Cream not only removes tan, rough- 
ness, redness, summer freckles, and all ill-effects of 
It speedily cures 
insect-bites, cannot grow hair, and leaves no trace 


Icilma Fluor Cream 


Sold in pots, 1/-, 1/9 everywhere. 
FREE OFFER We send a box containing Icilma Fluor Cream, Icilma Soap, Tooth Powder, a 
. . full-sized Shampoo Sachet, etc., and full details free for 3d. stamps for postage 

and packing, or a single sample of any one of above on receipt of a postcard. 


ICILMA CO., LTD. (Dept. 57), 14a, ROSEBERY AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


The 
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been specially designed for the last race- 
meeting of the summer season. We give 
a sketch of a Paquin gown which would 








A Charming Frock for Goodwood. Sketched at Paquin's. 


be very suitable for Cup day at Good- 
wood. It is made in pale grey char- 
meuse, with an over-dress of ninon de soie 
in the same shade, arranged in front with 
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a scarf of black chiffon, finished with a 
deep black satin hem and adorned with 
elaborate embroideries, worked in grey 
floss silk and oxidised silver. The bodice 
is filled in with fine silver lace. The large 
picture hat is of black satin, adorned with 
two long ostrich feathers, one white and 
one grey. 


* * * 


Tussore silks of the heavier kind, dyed 
in pale pastel colourings, are likely to play 
a prominent part among the most suc- 
cessful gowns at Goodwood, and I saw at 
Paquin’s, in Dover Street, a charming 
coat and skirt in palest rose-petal pink 
Tussore silk, arranged with a pleated 
skirt and a very smart coat, trimmed 
with wide transparent insertions of Cluny 
lace, dyed to match exactly the delicate 
tint of the Tussore. Navy blue serge 
remains a favourite fabric, and some of 
the most effective tailor-gowns are made 
in this ever useful material and trimmed 
quite simply with wide black silk braid. 

* * * 


For sunny days, the lingerie frocks will 
be greatly in request, and some of the 
most successful of these, made in strong 
ivory-white linen, show a clever intro- 
duction of coloured embroidery in palest 
blue or mauve, intermingled with in- 
crustations and motifs of real Irish 
crochet lace. Race coats are being car- 
ried out in white alpaca and in Shantung 
silk in the natural shade, some of the 
latter being arranged with effective collars 
of grass-green moiré. Leather waist-belts 
display an extraordinary diversity of 
shape and colour, and are made in soft 
suéde and in shiny patent calf to match 
the dresses. Some of them show a quaint 
combination of green kid and _ black 
patent leather, finished with dull gold 
mounts, while others are composed of 
narrow strands of bright blue and white 
leather, closely plaited so that they give 
the effect of a checked material. 


* * * 
So far as smart millinery is concerned, 


the black and white note remains the 
most insistent, and among the new Paqu!a 
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The rigours of the climate necessitate constant care 
on the part of a Russian Girl to preserve the 





“porcelaine“’ Delicacy of her Complexion 


She sprinkles a few drops of 
“4711°° Eau de Cologne in her Basin and 
her Bath — it preserves and improves the 


Complexion 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


are used in ever. 
exquis.te finish, 


famous We especially recommend movements named “ Riverside 


“noyal.” 
Free. 


Careful testing, accurate adjustment, moderate Swe are what have made 


y country in the world. Their popularity is due to their excellence. The best materials, perfect mechanism, 

LTHAM WATCHES 
ximus,” “‘ Vanguard,” ‘‘ Crescent Street,” “ Riverside,” 
8. Bartlett.” Illustrated Book of interesting information about Watches POST 


WALTHAM WATCH CO. (Wholesale only to the Trade), 125 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.O, 
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hats, there is a large chapeau in black 
straw, the wide brim of which is covered 
entirely with white satin, while the satin 

















Yachting Gown for Cowes. Sketched at Redfern's. 


is carried half-way up the crown. By 
way of trimming, there is a big chou of 
white pleated net, with a huge white satin 
rose in the centre and a large bunch of 
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most realistic lilies of the valley on one 
side. A large white chip hat has a broad 
band of black satin under the brim, and 
a soft black satin drapery arranged round 
the crown. Five long white ostrich 
feathers of the weeping-willow variety com- 
plete the trimming. Another very 
striking hat in white Italian straw is 
adorned with masses of muslin roses, 
some white and some pale grey, and in 
the centre of the front, among the 
flowers, there is a large flat bow of 
oxidised silver tissue. 


* * * 


Yachting gowns in white serge will be 
more popular than ever this year at 
Cowes, since they lend themselves so 
easily to suggestions of half-mourning. 
The introduction of a few touches of black 
is all that is necessary, in the shape, per- 
haps, of a black silk cravat and a black 
patent leather waist-belt, with black 
ribbons upon a white hat. Even for 
those who are still wearing Court mourn 
ing frocks of this kind will be admissible. 
Similar costumes in white drill and white 
piqué will also be worn, while for the 
garden-parties on shore black and white 
spotted muslins will be chosen, as well as 
black and white striped silk voiles and 
white foulards, patterned lightly with 
black. Redfern, as all the world knows, 
is the great authority on yachting gowns, 
and we give an illustration of one of his 
newest creations for Cowes week, carried 
out in ivory-white serge and in Princess 
form and fastening over on one side with 
small gold buttons. The draped scarf 
which comes just below the knees is of 
dark sapphire blue soft satin, and there 
is a broad binding of satin to match on 
the bodice, and a blue satin scarf finished 
with gold tassels. The vest is of cream 
net and lace. The pretty hat sketched 
in this picture is of white Tagel straw. 
The mushroom brim is lined underneath 
with blue. A large bow of soft blue satin 
is placed straight across the front of the 
crown. 


* * * 


Severely simple styles are always in the 


best taste where yachting gowns are 
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“The Hotels of 
Saitzerland”’ 


and other charmingly illus- 
trated bookiets of famous 
Swiss Resorts can be obtained 


r 


free on application to 


The Swiss Federal Railways 
115 Regent Street, London, S.W 


Through Tickets issued to all parts of 
Switzerland, Seastn Tickets, 
Circular Tours, Etc. 
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MARK. 314135. 
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REGD. TRADE MARK No. 304004, 


Stocking 
Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE, 
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Cotton. ; Silk. Cotton. Silk. 

Ds i. Fiain. Frilled. Frilled. 

No. 0. No. No. 
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Demand Warrn Baths With 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And gentle applications of 
Cuticura Ointment to soothe 
and dispel summer eczemas, 
prickly heat, itchings, chaf- 
ings, sunburn, bites and 
stings. For everyday use 
in preserving, purifying and 
beautifying baby’s tender 
skin Cuticura Soap and Cuti- 
curaOintment have norivals 
worthy of mention. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris. 10. Rue de la Chaussee d’Antin 
Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, B, K. Paul 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.. Japan, Z. P 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; South Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cane 
Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Sole Proprietors, 133, Columbus Avenue, Boston. 

i Post free, 32-page Cuticura book telling how to 
preserve, purify and beautify the skin and scalp. 
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concerned, for those who seek comfort 
must not handicap themselves by follow- 
ing too slavishly in Fashion’s footsteps, 
and it is pleasant to find that Mr. Redfern 
is setting his face against the grotesque 
ugliness of the so-called ‘‘ hobble ”’ skirts. 
His newest frocks for Cowes show a sweet 
reasonableness as regards their width, 
and it will be quite possible for the 
wearers to move about in them with 
perfect ease, and even to step on shore out 
of a dinghy, or to sit down when they are 
tired, daring feats which are altogether 
impossible for the foolish women who 
consent to have their ankles drawn 
closely together by those ridiculous skirts 
which are still being worn by many people 
who appear to be otherwise sane. 


* * * 


A'delightful little gown in navy serge, 
suitable for yachting or for travelling, 
was shown to me at Redfern’s, with a 
short walking skirt of a sensible width, 
perfectly plain but for a curved piping 
of serge, which bordered the deep hem. 
The neat little coat had a similar trim- 
ming, and was finished witha crimson cloth 
collar, adorned with navy blue braiding. 
For wearing on board the yachts cosy 
double-breasted overcoats are provided, 
made in a full length, and in navy blue 
“scouring ”’ serge, with collars in Saxe 
blue cloth. Among the new hats there 
are some with brims of navy blue straw 
and round crowns, draped with soft 
silk scarves, bordered with designs printed 
in Oriental colourings. Others, again, in 
white Yedda, are trimmed with blue 
ribbon bows and black and white feather 
mounts. Large hats of fine Leghorn, in 
its natural golden yellow shade, look very 
smart, the brims covered with wide frills 
of white broderie anglaise, and the crowns 
finished in front with large bows of the 
same embroidery. 


* * * 


The art of the medallist—at present 
the subject of much discussion in con- 
nection with the proposed new coinage— 
appeals strongly to the woman artist, 
who finds scope in it both for her imagina- 
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tion and her feminine delicacy of execu- 
tion. We have not yet arrived at the 
stage when a woman will be invited to 
design the coins of the realm, but it is 
worth remarking that, with two or three 
exceptions, all the medals shown in the 
present exhibition at the Royal Academy 
are designed by women. One English 
Mrs. Vereker Hamilton, 
has gained such distinction in the art 
that examples of her skill are included in 
the famous collection of medals formed 
by the French Government and shown 
at the Luxembourg Museum. At the 
Slade School she was the pupil of M. 
Alphonse Legros, and practised the art 
of medal-designing with him to such 
purpose that when the Society of 
Medallists was founded, Mrs. Hamilton 
carried off the first prize at the opening 
exhibition with a design for a medal 
intended for University College. 


woman-artist, 


* * * 


Mrs. Vereker Hamilton is the sister-in- 
law of Sir Ian Hamilton, and this perhaps 
explains her predilection for portrait- 
medals of great soldiers. Earl Roberts 
and Sir Evelyn Wood are among those 
who have given her sittings, and a portrait 
medal of a third Field-Marshal, Lord 
Kitchener, was shown by her at the 
Academy three or four years ago. A 
medal of the Maharaja of Kapurthala is 
one of those that represent Mrs. Hamilton 
in the Luxembourg, commissioned by 
the Maharaja for presentation to his 
principal councillors, and executed from 
given at Kapurthala. The 
capacity of women as medallists 1s 
evident, but they are unfortunately 
handicapped in England by the general 
want of appreciation of plastic art. In 
France such events as the christening of 
a child, an important private dinner, or 
a festival of any kind are often marked 
by the designing of a special commemora- 
tive medal for distribution among the 
friends and guests. It is. a graceful 
custom, and its adoption here would 
encourage one of the most charming of the 
minor arts. 


sittings 


M. W. 
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DON’T JUDGE THE INEBRIATE— 


NOT HIS OWN MASTER. 


O not be unjust in your judgment 
D of the inebriate. Perhaps you 
never drank. You are prosperous 
and happy. You have proved by experi- 
ence that a sober life is the best. But 
you may have grown uncharitable towards 
those whose lives have been cast in less 
regular moulds. 

The line that separates moderate drink- 
ing from inebriety is not clearly defined. 
Judged by other people’s standards the 
moderate drinker is sometimes a _ con- 
firmed drunkard. Judged by their own 
standard, the drunkard is apt to be only a 
moderate drinker. 

It isa common experience to hear people 
boast that they wouldn’t be the slaves of 
any habit; that if they felt drink was 
getting the better of them they would 
cut it out root and branch. But unfortu- 
nately when it does get the better of them 
about the first thing it does is to subdue 
that stubborn will that was going to do 
so much. 

The person of iron will has no advantage 
over the weakest kind of a coward when 
drink both under control. 
What they would have done about other 
things, before their will was paralyzed, 
is no criterion of what they will do 
about giving up the drink. The efforts 


has them 


in which their will was effective caused 
them no physical suffering, while their 
attempts to do without liquor are attended 
with constant suffering. 

It is this question of physical suffering 
that takes the inebriate out of the ordinary 
lines of reform When men and 
women are consciously vicious they are 
responsible for their actions; but when 
their actions, whether vicious or maudlin, 
are the result of drink, the responsibility 
goes back to the act of drinking. 

Did they wish to become irresponsible ? 
Did they deliberately plan to disgrace 
themselves and distress their family ? 
By no means. Most inebriates 
kind at heart. They do not like to 
bring sorrow to their family. They wish 


work. 


are 


them to be happy and prosperous. And 
they make stronger efforts to conquer the 
than who criticise them 
would believe possible. 

There is no subject so hedged about 
with inconsistencies as the liquor ques- 
tion. There is no practice which begins 
with so much and ends 
with such condemnation as drinking. 

Those who approve the social glass are 
often the ones who have the least charity 
for the drunkard. They cannot under- 
stand how it is possible for wine or beer 
to pave the way for whisky; or for the 
liquor prescribed as a tonic to lead to 
But traced back to its 
source it usually turns out that it did 
start from one of these supposedly inno- 
cent causes. 


enemy those 


commendation 


drunkenness. 


Inebriety is largely a matter of tempera- 
ment. The same influences that lead 
to moderate drinking in one case lead to 
drunkenness in another. 

But unfortunately temperament is a 
thing that cannot be accurately gauged. 

When people realise that they must 
stop drinking they generally discover that 
they are unable to do so. They make 
But they all fail. Their 
family and friends bolster them up until 
hope and patience are exhausted, and they 
finally decide that their promises are only 
excuses; that they do not care to stop 
drinking. 


many attempts. 


But they are wrong. They do care. 
They hate the tyrant, drink. They are 
tired of slavery. But they are powerless, 

Drink has changed the nature of their 
nerve cells and tissues until it is no longer 
a question of will power, but a question 
of disease and medicine. They have been 
trying to Reform. What they need is a 
Cure. 

Do not judge the drunkard by the stan- 
dard you would apply to a healthy person. 
The continued use of alcohol causes a dis- 
ease that requires medical treatment. 

If your husband, or father, or friend 


were suffering with typhoid fever you 
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would not coax, or threaten, or reproach. 
You would seek to find the best physician 
for such a malady. 
of reasoning in cases of inebriety. 


Use the same process 
It is 
not sufficient to argue about the evils of 
drinking, or to approach the victims as a 
temperance reformer. They know it all 
by bitter experience, and only long to 
be free. 

The man who has discovered the cura- 
tive treatment which weans the victims of 
drink and drugs from their habits and 
once more sets them up as members of 
society, should have his name bracketed 
with those of the famous bacteriologists 
efforts in 


century have given us the means of re- 


whose the last quarter of a 
sisting the worst diseases known to man, 
and to combat them if once started. What 
wanted that 
would succeed. This we have, thanks to 
the experiments and discoveries of Dr. 
Leslie E. Keeley. The 
during the past twenty-five years cured 


was was a treatment 


treatment has 
over a quarter of a million victims of drugs 
and drink, and in ‘The Keeley Institute in 
West Bolton Old 
Road, London, the good work of curing 


Gardens, Brompton 
goes on unostentatiously day by day. A 
whole army of men and women have 
already found relief and a complete re- 
lease from the thraldom of the glass and 
the hypodermic needle. | So much quack- 
ery is practised nowadays that the public 
have but little faith in anything not pre- 
scribed by their own medical attendant. 
However, in the case of the Keeley Cure 
one is on safe ground when declaring 
emphatically that nothing of 
quackery about it, and that thanks to it 
flesh and blood 
cured of their 
‘* How is it 


there is 


a multitude of our own 


have been permanently 
will be 
known that the cure has been. perfect and 


lasting ? ”’ 


vices. It asked, 
The answer to that is: There 
is an honorary committee of independent 
and well-known gentlemen who see the 
patients and keep in touch with them 
after the cure has been effected, and there 
is an abundance of indisputable evidence 
proving to the hilt that former patients 
who took the cure years ago are still free 
from the shackies that once bound them. 
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An annual report of the proceedings of 
this honorary committee is published. A 
copy can be had on application to the 
Secretary, 9, West Bolton Gardens, Old 
Brompton Road, London, S.W. Peers 
and Parliamentarians, doctors to the tune 
of hundreds, officers of both services, and 
men of all the professions have been 
cured. If the hall mark of genuineness and 
absence of quackery be needed, is it not 
supplied by the fact that physicians them- 
selves have abandoned pharmacopzia and 
the regulation palliatives of their profes- 
sion and resorted to the Keeley Cure? 


The most remarkable fact about it 
is that the patients under treatment, 
in what is a veritable social club, are 


the house. 


come and go without any hindrance. They 


not confined to They may 
inay walk abroad exposed to the tempta- 
For the first few days 


alcoholic 


tions of the bar. 


of treatment stimulants are 


allowed if desired, after which time the 
craving for drink has disappeared. At 


the end of the treatment the disease has 
gone, and the patient is once more alert, 
bright-eyed, and physically and mentally 
strong. He feels and looks 
back with disgust on his former life, with 


younger, 


a determination not to leave the path of 
sobriety again. 

And then the drug victim. Since the 
hypodermic needle and the drug tablet 
were made available for all, many thou- 
sands have gone down under the habit in 
As doctors know, the victims 
to the upper and _ upper- 

It was believed that the 
drug victim was absolutely incurable, and 
that nothing would end the craving for the 
usual nerve-soothing ‘‘ dose ’’ but death. 
Here again the Keeley Cure has proved its 
enormous worth, and the patient who 
goes to the home leaves it in the course of 
five or six weeks permanently cured. 


England. 
mostly belong 
middle classes. 


Drunken habits are a disease. The 
drunkard is to be pitied more than blamed, 
and Dr. Keeley deserves to be canonised 
for having instituted his cure and made 
it possible for the drinking man to cast 
off the chains which at one time threatened 


his destruction. 






















A STRAIGHT TALK TO DEAF 


O useful purpose would be served 
by discussing in minute detail the 
disadvantages of defective hear- 

ing. Those afflicted in this way know 
only too well how greatly lessened are the 
ordinary pleasures of life by reason of their 
infirmity, and how strenuously they have 
to work to overcome the handicap it im- 
poses upon them in their business dealings. 

Such theatre-going, the 
delights of the concert room or lecture 
hall, can have few attractions to the deaf, 
and even the domestic 
circle must of necessity lose much of its 
charm. 

In many 
deaf persons have spent 


pleasures as 


conversation in 


instances 


large sums in the vain 
endeavour to recover the 
lost sense, the value of 
which they doubly prize 


now it has gone from 
them. Hoping against 


hope, they have perse- 
until 
they are forced to the 
belief that 
science can do nothing: 
for them. Yet 
a way out, and by the 


vered, eventually 
medical 


there is 
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A Lady wearing the Stolz 
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ear), a receiver, or ear-piece, so small as to 


be easily concealed in the palm of the 
hand, and a small battery, the three being 
electrically the 
“* Stolz’ the transmitter and battery are 
made to form one piece, or detachable at 
option, so that, if desired, the transmitter 
may be worn affixed to the front of the 
vest, coat, or dress, and the battery placed 
away entirely out of sight. It is not abso- 
lutely esential even to expose the trans- 
mitter, and the writer has demonstrated by 
actual experiment that it is possible to hear 
ordinary conversation quite easily with the 
transmitter in the vest 
pocket, and the coat 
covering it. It is worthy 
of special note that the 
sounds conveyed are per- 
fectly natural and are 
not 


connected. In 1910 


disguised or dis- 
torted in any way. 
Apart from the mar- 
vellous aid it gives to the 
sense of hearing, not 
the of the merits 
that must be placed to 
the credit of the Stolz 
Electrophone is its un- 


least 


obtrusiveness. The user 


aid of science, too. lectrophone. is not patently labelled 
We now come to the ** deaf ’’ to all observers, 
real reason for this little treatise—the in- as must inevitably be the case when an 


troduction of the Stolz Electrophone to the 
notice of all who suffer from impaired 
hearing power. 

It was a rare stroke of genius that 
created this wonderful instrument, and the 
man in whose mind the germ of the idea 
took root deserves well of every man and 
woman whose ears have lost their normal 
power. 

The principle embodied in the present- 
day instrument is the same as that incor- 
porated in the original invention some ten 
years ago, but many remarkable improve- 
ments have been added from time to time, 
and it is now as near perfection as 
mechanical ingenuity can make it. Briefly 
described, the Electrophone consists of a 
sound transmitter (actually an artificial 


horn is em- 
ployed; indeed, it is posible for a lady to 


enormous ear-trumpet or 
wear the Electrophone with the ear-piece 
retained in position by a neat head band, 
and so arrange her coiffure that the instru- 
ment is practically invisible, and certainly 
not so prominent as eye-glasses. 

But there is yet another advantage pos- 
sessed by the Stolz Electrophone, perhaps 
the greatest of them all. It has been con- 
clusively established, beyond all doubt, that 
the regular use of this wonderful instru- 
ment improves the natural hearing to a 
remarkable degree. It may be gathered 
from published statistics that something 
like 95 per cent. of all cases of defective 
hearing are the result of catarrhal condi- 
tions prevailing in the delicate portion of 
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the auditory system known as the middle 
ear. The congestion of these parts, in- 
cluding the tympanum (ear drum), which 
is the prime cause of the trouble, is best 
treated by vibratory massage, and this is 
actually the treatment imparted by the 
Electrophone while it is being worn. 
Every sound wave caught by the trans- 
mitter is electrically conveyed through the 
receiver and impinged against the ear 
drum, the gentle vibration thus set up 
greatly stimulating the parts in such a 
way that congestion is relieved, and a de- 
cided improvement in the hearing follows 
as a natural course. 
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music was for them stilled for ever. Thea 
is something pathetic in watching the rapt 

expression on the face of a deaf person 

who again hears the voice of Nature for 

the first time after the lapse of many® 
years. ; 
If you are deaf you owe it to yourself tos 
investigate the claims of the Stolz Electro.” 
phone. It matters not that you have tried ™ 
reputed remedies, finding them failures, 3 
one by one, and that your heart is sick® 
with long deferred—investigatel = 
Fortunately this is easy to do, and, better 
still, entails no expenditure. Simply go to 
the Stolz Electrophone Company, at Byron 


hope 


The enjoyment of a tea table gossip is no longer denied the deaf— 
when they use the Stelz Electrophone. 


The Stolz Electrophone has been the 
means of opening up a new world to thou- 
Only a person deficient in hearing 
power can appreciate to the full the yearn- 
ing for sound that oppresses deaf people, 


sands. 


and of their exceeding joy when the means 
of satisfying the great craving is placed 
within their reach. 

Sounds that have almost been forgotten, 
such as the purring of the domestic cat, 
the cheerful singing of the kettle, the 
melody of birds, the rustle of leaves stirred 
by a gentle breeze, and the murmur of the 
surf on the oncoming tide, are a never-end- 
ing delight to those who imagined their 


House, Fleet Street, London, E.C., 2 ds 
They will tune om 
of their ‘‘ Electrophones ”’ to the co 
pitch and strength to suit your individ 
requirements, and prove to you its f 


test the instrument. 


markable efficacy. The instrument s0 
tested to your satisfaction will be the om 
sold to you—if, of course, you wish to pif 
But there will be no importum 
to buy. You may purchase or not, as 
think fit, and they will treat you co 
ously always. Should you be quite umall 
to visit the Company’s establishment, $@ 
them a line asking for full particulars, 
these will be gladly forwarded, post fre 


chase. 
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The Sudden Fame of Billy Carr.’ 


A Story for Aviators. 


By Frederick Palmer. 


IS run from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic coast in the [alcon 
without touching ground for 

gasoline had made Danbury Rodd the 
foremost aviator of the day. After 
landing at the 135th Street aerodrome 
in New York in the presence of a 
crowd that blackened the roof-tops, he 
was pumped by the reporters and 
posed by the photographers. Then 
the souvenir hunters advanced to the 
attack. They pocketed the spark 
plugs; they tore up the planes for 
sofa-cushion covers; and one even 
wanted a cylinder for a flower-pot. 

Billy Carr received the news of the 
exploit in Maine, where he had gone 
to rest after the laborious meetings of 
the Mystic Research Internationals. 
He was thrilled from finger-tips to 
toe-tips. He grew more restless as 
he read the accounts, and suddenly he 
had an inspiration which led him to 
cut his vacation short and hasten back 
to New York to make sure that no 
one should get ahead of him with the 
Same idea. 

Rodd was out in the sheds when he 
Saw coming across the starting grid- 
iron a dapper little man, who grasped 
in the middle a walking-stick, which 
flashed with the splendour of a jewel- 
ler’s window in the sunlight. 

“Do you remember me?” asked 
Billy, in a soft, lisping voice. 

“* Surely,”’ answered Rodd, picking 


up a wrench to indicate that he was 
busy. 

No one could forget that cane, in- 
separable from its owner. It was one 
of the two things which differentiated 
him from the other quietly and cor- 
rectly-dressed men about town who 
drew monthly cheques from a trust 
company. The second’ exception 
made him nearly a nuisance to his 
friends. Whenever you met him he 
took a newspaper clipping from his 
pocket, and asked if you had seen the 
latest, which was either about himself 
or about psychic phenomena. 

‘“My, Mr. Rodd! Your trip was 
simply—simply tremendous!’’ — said 
Billy. ‘* Why, the papers are full of 
a 

** Almost too full !’? answered Rodd, 
having in mind the ravages on the 
Falcon. 

It seemed a cruel satire to Billy that 
one who cared so little for fame should 
get such a lion’s share. Fame was 
Billy’s secret ambition. 

‘I was thinking,’’ resumed Billy, 
““that some day you will be cross- 
ing the ocean, and perhaps you would 
take me with you.”’ 

He already saw himself in imagina- 
tion dropping in London in the midst 
of a vast crowd, with a group of news- 
paper and camera men 4s its core. 

““ M-m-m !’” mused Rodd, tapping a 
guy with his thumb nail, ‘‘ M-m-m! 


*Copyright, 1910, by Frederick Palmer. 
395. 
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Perhaps I shall; but it would be out 
of the question to take a passenger.”’ 

Looking through his eyebrows, 
Rodd saw that Billy had wilted. The 
cane had‘ceased its hopeful revolutions, 
and lay still in a relaxed hand. 

‘** Sorry !’’ Rodd added. His sym- 
pathy was aroused by the forlorn pic- 
ture of disappointment. Knowing 
that there was one subject bound to 
revive Billy’s spirits, he said : ‘‘ That’s 
a remarkable stick. 1 suppose every 
one of the settings had a history.’”’ 

‘*My, yes! I’m sure it’s unique of 
its kind!’’ responded Billy, regarding 
the cane with slightly crossed eyes— 
which gave him a clairvoyant expres- 
sion. ‘ This here is a scarab from 
the tomb of one of the wives of 
Rameses; this opal once belonged to 
a Dalai Lama; this cat’s eye was 
Catherine de Medici’s; this little piece 
is from the black stone at Mecca ; this 
ruby ,was worn by a high priest of 
Isis ’ >; and so he went on in categori- 
cal narration. 

‘*Honestly, Billy, I think there ought 
to be something bigger for you than 
said Rodd, 
fastened the 


playing the passenger,”’ 


thoughtfully, as he 
wrench to a nut. 

Whether in Billy’s telepathic experi- 
ence between the Cosmos Club on one 
side of the Atlantic and the Delphic on 
the other, or in bringing an Indian 
pundit and the famous Arizona 
medium to New York, he had been 
only the agent of principals who got 
the head lines; while, on his own 
account, he had never got beyond the 
inside pages. As he was nearly thirty 
he was beginning to wonder if his life 
‘were not going to be a failure. At 
times he was almost desperate. 

‘What you want,’’ Rodd pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘ is something of your own— 
something to make everybody sit up 
and stare.”’ 

‘* Yes!’’ exclaimed the impression- 
able Billy. 

He tried to appear indifferent, but 
his eyes were bulging at the bait and 
the nest of charms had begun its 
gyrations again, impelled uncon- 
sciously -by his nervous fingers. 

‘* Suppose I promise to put your 
mame on everybody’s lips—to make 
you the most famous man in the world 
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for one day!’ Rodd ventured, with 
an inquiring glance out of the corner 
of his twinkling eye. 

‘* Oh!’ gasped Billy, candour ever- 
whelming all false pretences. ‘‘ Oh! 
It would be great—great !”’ 

He was in a state between collapse 
from curiosity and psychic transmu- 
tation from expectancy while he waited 
for details. Rodd was exasperatingly 
slow. He tightened another nut; he 
examined the lacing of the rudder 
plane, all the time thinking. His face 
was hidden as he peered in a cylinder, 
or Billy would have seen him grin to 
himself as he abruptly asked : 

**Can you swim ?”’ 

The question was such a Startling 
invasion of Billy’s necromatic mood 
that he all but tumbled over back- 
wards. 

‘** Why, yes,’’ he answered; and he 
was modest about himself except in 
the matter of publicity. ‘‘ Why, yes, 
I think I can—very well. “Indeed, I 
once won a half-mile race.’ 

**Good!.”’ said Rodd, now looking 
directly at Billy. ‘‘ That’ s the first 
thing ; but it isn’t all. You've got to 
do your part and follow directions. It 
requires a good deal of nerve to get 
more space in the newspapers one 
morning than all the department stores 
in New York could pay for. And you 
will have to obey orders and not ask 
questions of the doctor.’ 

Billy gripped his cane firmly. 

““T am game!’ he said deter- 
minedly. 

**Then I hope to make the Yogis 
and Mahatmas climb into the air on in- 

visible ropes, blushing to their prehen- 

sile toe-tips in envy and shame!” 
laughed Rodd, springing to the téle- 
phone and calling up the Hydro- 
graphic Office. Billy could not hear 
his questions, but evidently the 
answers were satisfactory from the 
way that Rodd tossed his head as he 
hung up the receiver. 

‘* You will sail for Havana on this 
afternoon’s steamer and engage a 
cabin on the port side,’’ said Rodd. 
‘** However, as I’m going downtown, 
we'll take a cab and I'll give you 
further instructions on the way. Come 
along, Billy! Your fame is as good 
as made!” 











‘“T knew from the restless way the 
chief acted when he came in the office 
this morning,’’ said Denman, the first 
assistant, ‘‘ that some deviltry would 
be afoot before the day was over.”’ 

As for Billy, his baggage went into 
a cabin on the port side of the 
ss. Alvarado. He walked the prome- 
nade deck so lightly that his heels 
hardly touched the teak ; and one of 
the passengers overheard him repeat- 
ing to himself : 

‘ Three little balls of light! Three 
little balls of light!’’ The refrain 
was psychic and pleasing to his ear. 


II. 

The language of. the wireless was 
succinct. Yet it was not in human 
nature for the captain to leave out cer- 
tain highly picturesque details which 
illuminated his dispatch : 

Ss. Alvarado, bound from New 
York to Havana, June 11th: William 
Carr, a first-class passenger, was 
drowned at 3.30 o’clock this morning. 
All indications point to suicide as the 
result of sudden mental derangement. 
The previous evening Mr. Carr 
chatted with a number of people in the 
saloon, and seemed in excellent spirits. 
Kellard, the steward, who had the first 
watch, reports that Mr. Carr retired at 
eleven. 

** Banderson, the steward who had 
the mid-watch, reports that Mr. Carr 
left his room at three-thirty. He re- 
marked to Banderson that’ he could 
not sleep, and would go on deck for a 
while. Banderson saw indistinctly in 
the dim light of the passage that Mr. 
Carr was attired in a bath-robe, and 
was also wearing a Panama straw hat. 
The hat, he took for granted, was 
worn as protection from the night 
mist. - He noticed, also, that Mr. Carr 
was carrying a jewelled walking-stick - 
but, naturally, it was not his place to 
pay attention to the eccentricities of a 
passenger. 

“Seaman Bowers, the quarter- 
master forward, saw Mr. Carr come 
up the main stairway to the deck and 
walk rapidly aft. - Seaman Henson, 
who was on watch aft, says he had a 
glimpse of Mr. Carr clad in light 
flannels, carrying a cane, and with a 
flower in his buttonhole, before he 
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sprang overboard at a point on the 
after-quarter, which would most 
favour his escaping the suction from 
the screw. 

‘“ Of course, Henson instantly gave 
the alarm, and threw a lifebuoy after 
Mr. Carr. According to Henson, it 
must have struck not ten feet from 
where Mr. Carr would have risen. 
The buoy lighted on contact with the 
water, but he did not see Mr. Carr 
reach the buoy, though he watched 
carefully. The light grew dimmer 
with the increasing distance due to the 
ship’s momentum before the effect of 
the reversion of the screw was felt, 
and he is positive he saw it go out, 
which is very remarkable, as it is sup- 
pesed to be inextinguishable. 

‘At the hour of Mr. Carr's 
desperate act the sky was overcast, 
the darkness intense. The ship was 
immediately put about, and dawn 
broke soon after. As the sea was per- 
fectly smooth, had Mr. Carr been a 
swimmer, as it was understood that he 
was, he could easily have kept afloat 
long enough to have been picked up. 
Boats were lowered and though four 
hours were spent in examining an area 
three miles square by a systematic 
method which would allow no object 
the size of a man’s hand to escape 
attention on the glassy surface, not a 
sign was seen either of the buoy or of 
Mr. Carr’s straw hat, which, naturally, 
would have floated. There is nothing 
more to add except that Henson says 
that just before Mr. Carr“came on 
deck he saw what seemed to be three 
flashes in the sky ; but possibly he is 
in error.”’ 

Reporters who looked up Henson’s 
record among the water-front saloons 
found that it was only natural for him 
to see lights in odd numbers and-some- 
times in fractions. Generally, the 
Press was inclined to the mental de- 
rangement of hypothesis. The 
**Day,’’ which was Conservative, 
dwelt on Mr. Carr’s family connec- 
tions, and his club and society mem- 
berships, with some reference to his 
work in psychical research. The 
‘** Sphere,’’ which was Yellow, dwelt 
at length on the cane, and interviewed 
an expert of the Metropolitan Museum, 
who said that the loss of the settings 
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was irreparable, but overlooked in his 
scientific manoeuvring any sympathetic 
reference to the loss of Billy. | The 
Indian pundit explained the three balls 
of light and the absence of all evidence 
on the surface of the waters. Mr. 
Carr had not disappeared in the sea. 
He had risen in the air. 

‘* And the buoy—did he take that 
with him ? ’’ inquired a reporter. 

‘* It is not for me to say,’’ answered 
the pundit. ‘‘ There you touch on the 
details not within the province of the 
material mind. But of this you may 
be sure: Mr. Carr drew from associa- 
tions with the subtle talismans which 
were his constant companions some 
transcendent power which had taken 
him for its own in its own way—— ”’ 

The Arizona medium, not to be out- 
done, said that he had- already had 
word from his old patron, who was 
happy ; and he looked for fuller mes- 
All of which the ‘‘ Sphere,”’ 
Sunday 


sages. 
being Yellow, printed as a 
feature. 

Che ‘‘ Period,’’ which was the high 
had an 
editorial in which it said that ‘‘ the 
manner of William Carr’s departure 
(carrying that cane which had rested 
on countless café tables and glistened 
in the sun of the Avenue and the boule- 
vards) is another example of the 
strength of ruling passion im extremts. 
It has won deserved esteem for the 
sincerity of his private calling, while 
even those who ridiculed him in the 
past cannot but regret that he may 
never see the contents of a plump en- 
velope from his clipping bureau.”’ 

But excepting the follow-up Sunday 
features, the news sensation was over 
in a couple of days, and even then it 
had yielded honours to a murder in 
high life and a legislative scandal. As 
Billy had already been buried at sea, 
there could be no mention of a funeral. 
The incident was closed. 

‘* Chief, it seems to me that, on this 
occasion, your luck was not altogether 
with you,’’ observed Denman, who 
was most puzzled of any one who had 
read the accounts. ‘‘ You didn’t make 
the deceased very famous, after all.’’ 

** You overlook the fact that I have 
not finished my work,’’ answered 
Rodd. ‘*Denman, I defer to you 


priest of journalistic satire, 
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in mechanics, but when it comes to 

psychics, crystal-gazing, table-tipping, 

and other manifestations of the sub- 

conscious mind, and of other names 

not connected with the wireless, I sail 

in realms which are beyond you.” 
Ill. 

Six weeks passed. Two spirits 
which had derived their material sus- 
tenance from Billy’s bounty were 
grieved over the failure of his late 
corporeal body to provide for their 
physical necessities before its depart- 
ture. As the executors of the estate 
of the late William Carr refused to 
give a cent to either, the pundit was 
reduced to occult shifts to satisfy the 
importunities of his landlady, and the 
Arizona medium to advertising under 
an assumed name to reveal the past, 
present, and future for one dollar a 
sitting. It was little compensation 
of the kind they then desired that 
Billy’s will left the manuscript of his 
personal investigations to the pundit 
and his cane to the medium. 

On the very day of the will’s probate 
Rodd had sent to ask for full reports 
of meteorological conditions all the way 
from Havana to New York. These 
awaited him when he reached the aero- 
drome the next morning. They said 
that everything was favourable for the 
next twenty-four hours. 

‘I’m off for a couple of days on 
business,’’ he told Denman; and in the 
humour of one foretasting a holiday, 
with frequent smiles to himself, ‘he ran 
through his mail before he rose in the 
lalcon, swept out over’ the Hudson, 
and turned southward. 

Aviation had developed rapidly -in 
the last few years. This run on a still 
summer’s day, flashing over towns and 
villages, and life-saving stations on the 
coast and rivers and islands, was 
child's play. He had his luncheon at 
Norfolk, and dropped -in at Jackson- 
ville to get an expected telegram, and 
for any further weather news. He 
was disappointed to hear of a little 
centre of disturbance over the Gulf of 
Mexico, which might move eastward 
in the course of the night; or it might 
be dissipated. The telegram said 
that the ss. Alvarado had left Havana 
at the usual hour that afternoon 
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‘At sundown he rose, and the Fal- 
con’s. planes, skirting the level land- 
scape, descended, as dusk was gather- 
ing, in front of a camp in the ever- 
glades, where two lank corn-fed guides 
rose leisurely from the steps of a four- 
room bungalow. 

“Come back, have ye?’’ said one of 
them. ‘‘Mr. Jones is feelin’ right 
porely. He don’t seem to care for 
fishing, nohow.”’ 

‘And he don’t take to his vittles at 
all,” said the other, who acted as cook. 
“Yais, he’s right porely.”’ 

Mr. Edward Jones, corporeal relict 
of the late William Carr, now 
appeared in the doorway, a dejected 
figure, in pyjamas, to whom death 
seemed hardly worth the dying. 

“Didn’t the tarpon bite?’’ asked 
Rodd. 

“Tarpon! Bite!  Fish!’’  ex- 
claimed Billy, disgustedly. He led the 
way into the dining-room, and dropped 
on a chair in the corner where his 
jewelled cane rested against a buoy 
marked ‘‘ ss. Alvarado, New York.”’ 
“‘ Six. weeks—six weeks since you left 
me! Six weeks just sitting here in 
my pyjamas !’’ 

‘Yes, but lots of people have been 
dead longer than that!’’ answered 
Rodd, soothingly. 

“You never tried it yourself, and 
you don’t know how it feels,’’ Billy 
proceeded. ‘‘I tell you it’s no joke. 
It’s a nice mess you've got me into !”’ 

“ But 

“Oh, I know what you are going to 
say! . And I wouldn’t mind being dead 
in the ordinary way, but not in this 
way. It’s awful! awful !’’ 

The Ari- 


“Why, I am surprised ! 
zona medium said you were happy, and 
I took it for granted that’ he must ‘be 


right. The pundit was when he said 
you went into the air !”’ 

“ Air!’ Billy’s throat was so choked 
with what he wanted to say that only 
the one word would escape. He 
picked up the cane, and twirled it. Its 
magic facilitated a more logical ar- 
rangement of his thoughts. ‘* Didn’t 
I do everything you asked me to? 
Yes! And I’ve got that flannel suit 
nicely pressed and waiting—waiting 
SIX weeks—as ‘you said !”? FAN, 


30) 


** Admirable !”’ aad 

‘And did you keep your profnisé? 
No! Look at the newspapers! Why, 
only the ‘Sphere’ made it front- 
page! And the next day nothing, and 
—and—there will never be another 
line! Yes, I am famous the world 
over! Oh, yes! Why, I’m nothing 
but a plain, fool suicide, that’s all I 
am !”’ 

‘* Wait—wait! This is the uncom- 
fortable stage,’’ Rodd remonstrated. 
‘*The next is Nirvana. Why, the 
Buddhists have to take zons to get 
there, and here you have been only 
six 4 

‘* It’s no joke, I tell you!’’ Billy in- 
terrupted. ‘‘ I can’t even get my in- 
come. Here I’m only thirty, and I’ve 
got to go on being Edward Jones; a 
poor devil, driven from pillar to post ; 
or I’ve got to go back and say I’m not 
dead! I—I can’t confess myself such 
a ninny!’’ Billy concluded, with a 
voice from the tomb. ‘‘ You’ve got 
to get’ me out of this, and in some re- 
spectable way, too, so—so, at least— 
at least, I won’t be more than—than— 
half an ass !”’ 

“I mean to, if the weather is 
favourable,’’ answered Rodd, ‘‘ for 
the weather has a lot to do with the 
mystic realms. Yes, I mean to keep 
my bargain to the letter—if your nerve 
holds good. But -what about some- 
thing to eat? ”’ 

They ordered dinner. Billy picked 
at his food dismally, and once fell back 
in his seat, saying : ‘t Jones—it’s such 
an awful name—Jones!’’ Rodd bade 
him cheer up. The present stage of 
theosophic evolution would be forgot- 
ten in the next. ‘‘ Yes, you’ll shake 
off Jones as a butterfly does his 
chrysalis’’; but still making the 
qualification of the weather and Billy’s 
Spartan endurance. 

He made a _ half-hour’s circling 
ascent, and returned without the 
barometer, the needle having moved 
a hair’s width, which convinced him 
that there was no danger from the dis- 
turbance over the Gulf. 

‘* Now into the flannel suit!’ he 
told Billy. 

Freshly clad, stick in hand, held 
jauntily in the usual position, Edward 
Jones began to look like his late 
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terrestrial self. Rodd tied the buoy 
to a cross brace beside a Roman 
candle. 

‘** And this makes you complete! ”’ 
he added, putting a wild-flower in 
Billy’s buttonhole. ‘‘And we're 
ready!’’ 

‘* Evenin’! S’pose you’ll be in New 
York in the mornin’. Sorry ye didn’t 
like the fishin’,’’ called the guide, who 
felt the pleasant touch of bills in his 
hand in his farewell. 

** Oh, this is good! This is good! 
It makes me feel almost alive! ’’ said 
Billy, under the exhilaration of the 
pressure of the cool night air against 
his face. 

In the thin starlight the foliage was 
inky, the water of the everglades 
faintly silver, and the long ribbon of 
foam from the slight swell of a peace- 
ful sea scarcely visible. Rising higher 
and sailing over a region of impene- 
trablé darkness, they kept on at slow 
speed, passing out over the Atlantic. 

‘*I am glad it is overcast—indeed, 
it is very fortunate, not to say psychic, 
to find conditions the same,’’ observed 
Rodd, with the matter-of-factness: of 
a navigator announcing his reckoning. 

“Billy Kept twirling his stick for com- 
pany. There was something uncanny 
about the situation and inscrutable 
about Rodd. Billy’s professional side 
liked this ; his human side was rebel- 
lious. True, he had: often said that 
mysterious, complex, unseen elements 
control our destinies with a fatalism 
which the poor, finite mind could not 
understand, and he was a subject of 
these forcés; still, he felt that he 
would like to lift the veil of the finite 
and know the next station on the 
route. H 

At length the lights of a steamer 
twinkled out of the blanket. The 
little tllumined clock on the brace be- 
fore their-eyes said 3.20. 

“Right! ’’ chuckled Rodd. 

He ran past the steamer so clearly 
outlined by her night lights to the 
aerial rival, which, as yet having to 
observe no rule of the road, was in- 
visible to any one on deck. 

** Now,’’ said ‘Rodd, ‘‘ there is the 
Alvarado. Edward Jones passes! ”’ 

Billy blinked and coughed and 
looked at the clock. 


“It wants ten minutes to the w 
moment when I—— ”’ he breathed, 

** Passed from the earth,’’ concluded 
Rodd. ‘‘ Talk about your witchin 
hours! ”’ 

“* I say—I—— "’ gasped Billy. 

‘““ Edward Jones not only passes, 
but William Carr comes to life—if yoy 
wish! ’’ Rodd added solemnly, as he 
unslipped the Roman candle and 
snapped the fuse. Three little balls of 
light dropped seaward. 

** The same signal you used to let 
me know when to jump overboard!” 
Billy half whispered. 

“Will you unfasten the buoy?” 
Rodd asked, as he set the guiding 
plane for descent well forward of the 
Alvarado’s bow. ‘‘ You'll need it 
directly.’’ 

‘Jiminy crickets! ’’ —_ exclaimed 
Billy, who had not used the expression 
since he was a boy at school—another 
subconscious phenomenon worthy of 
note. ‘‘ Jiminy crickets!’’ he re 
peated, doing as he was. bidden. 
‘* But how am I to explain? , Yes, 
how explain? ’’ he demanded, in de 
moralization, 

‘Why, Billy,’ said Rodd gently, 
‘* that is for you to say. When I said 
nerve was required I took another 
qualification for granted. You are th 
expert on psychic phenomena. I am, 
simply the agent of your opportunity 
—for what they’d call your spirit com 
trol.’’ 

‘* Q-o-oh! ’’ breathed Billy. 

There was the dead silence of the 
night, and then the sucking and 
crinkling sound of the automatic infla 
tion of the Falcon’s pontoons. bs: 

‘* T’ve often heard you speak of 
incarnation,’’ Rodd observed sagely. ” 

‘*Oh!”’ ‘exclaimed Billy sharply, 
with surprise and determination in his 
voice. ‘‘ Jiminy crickets, I'll do it! 
I’ve got to do it! I’ve got to play the 
game! Doublecolumns! Gee whiz!” 

As the breast of the wild-duck takes 
the water, the pontoons glided over 
the smooth water to rest. After Billy 
had slipped the buoy under his arms 
and disembarked with his cane, Rodd 
passed him a couple ef rockets. 

“All right! I'll stand by to malt 
sure!’ Rodd called, as the Falcom 
was lost in the night. 
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‘A thousand feet up he watched the 
rocket’s flare, and saw a commotion 
on the Alvarado’s deck, and that she 
was stopping. When the lantern of 
a lowered boat caught up with the 
light on which he had kept his eye, 
Rodd opened wide the throttle and 
muttered : 

_ “Jiminy crickets! And also shades 
of the Mahatmas! ”’ 

After he had floated down at the 
135th Street aerodrome in the early 
morning of the same day, and Den- 
man asked what kind of a run he had 
had, he lifted his eyebrows, and re- 
marked that there was nothing in the 
world like fulfilling a man’s lite ambi- 
tion. He did not recollect ever before 
having been so keen to see the even- 
ing editions. They had the ‘‘ flash ”’ 
front page, taken from the captain’s 
report, which was so scrupulously con- 
scientious in every detail that it would 
be wearisome to give his account in 
full. 

“ At the same hour, 3.30 a.m., and 
when the ship was in the same position 
as when William Carr, a passenger 
outward bound six weeks ago, leaped 
overboard, a rocket gave the signal of 
distress about five hundred yards dis- 
tant on our port bow. We answered 
immediately with a signal of our own, 
reversed the engines, and lowered a 
boat, which proceeded toward a small 
light on the water. The light was 
found to be that of a buoy marked ss. 
Alvarado, of the same type as the one 
Which was thrown after Mr. Carr by 
Seaman Henson on the morning of 
June 11. Henson insists that just be- 
fore the flash of the rockets he saw 
three balls of light of the same charac- 
ter as those he said he saw on the 
Previous occasion. 

“Mr. Carr himself was in the buoy. 
It was dawn when he came on deck, 
Wearing a Panama hat, carrying his 
jewelled walking-stick, a flower in his 
buttonhole, and clad in flannels, wet 
only up to his waist and nowise 
changed in appearance, according to 
the description of Henson, since he 
Was last seen. Mr. Carr insisted that 
twas still the 11th of June. He had 
no idea of the passage of time, and he 
~ ore he remembered was going 
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(‘‘ Whew! And once I questioned 
Billy’s nerve! He is certainly. going 
the limit! ’’ thought Rodd.) 

‘He ate a hearty breakfast, and 
seemed in excellent spirits and quite 
himself, generafly, though insisting 
we were wrong as to the date and that 
we were bound for Havana. . « , 
By a eoincidence the room which he 
had before was vacant. It had been 
engaged for a Mr. Edward Jones, who 
had not come aboard (at which Rodd 
smiled). Singularly enough, the 
nearest point of land at the time was 
one hundred miles distant, and no boat 
was visible. Nothing whatever can be 
ascertained as to where Mr. Carr was 
in the time, which had elapsed, and the 
facts as known are reported without 
comment.’’ 


IV. 


It was all very.well to laugh, but, as 
the captain said, there were the facts, . 
A flame of curiosity flashed around the 
wrinkled world, which was glad of a 
mental holiday. Everybody had an 
opinion and everybody took sides. 
When the reporters piled aboard the 
Alvarado at Quarantine, Billy regarded 
the head of his cane with inverted eyes, 
as he politely answered their questions 
with a psychic abstraction. He was 
the subject of strange forces; he went 
to bed on the 1lith of June. and woke 
in a buoy on the 20th of July; he would 
welcome all assistance to solve the 
mystery. 

he buoy was minutely 


; examined, 
A theory that Billy had secreted -him- 
self aboard for six weéks would hot 
hold after cross-examination of the 


crew. For once the pundit and the 
medium were of the same opinion. It 
was a case of bodily transmutation in 
company with the spirit. Of course, 
the spirit returning to its mundane 
form could remember nothing of its 
cemmunion with a higher world. The 
Mystic Research Internationals got 
into a -wrangle with the Psychic 
Society. All the experts, including 
alienists, who pursued Billy with ques+ 
tions, never discovered a glimmer of 
returning memory. He was a witness 
to excite the admiration of corporation 
lawyerse 
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The clipping bureau sent its output 
by basketfuls; a vaudeville manager 
offered .a thousand dollars a week for 
two turns daily; a department store 
wanted to exhibit the buoy and the 
cane. and the Panama hat. For a 
while Billy’s corporeal body was in a 
seventh heaven of satisfied astral 
delight. Then he grew sick of the 
sight of his own name in the headlines. 
He found fame a tinsel goddess, and 
hurried off to Maine for a real rest. 

By the time he returned all the news- 
paper world, except one reporter, was 
thinking of other things. That re- 
porter burst into Rodd’s office one 
morning with the confidence of an in- 
qguisitor who is not going to give his 
witness time to dodge the truth. 

‘** I’ve got it! You were Billy Carr’s 
Mahatma!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ This 


aeroplaning game is so new to us that 


ADAME- LE BREMOND 
shuffled the cards, and laid 
them on the green cloth. 

‘‘ Coupé, M’sier ! ’’—the tone of her 
voice was of velvety softness. 

D’Argenon obeyed, and Madame 
dealt. As she did so, her fingers 
trembled. They were slender, taper- 
ing, and white—each one a thing of 
beauty in itself—and destitute of any 
ornament save for the plain gold 
circlet on her left hand. 

D’Argenon admired those fingers 
immensely; he watched their move- 
ments in a sort of fascinated ecstasy. 
Hardened cynic of the world though he 
had been, and was, yet he worshipped 
this tall, graceful woman with the 
raven hair and melting eyes—wor- 





shipped her with an adoration that was 
altogether new and 
navure. 


strange to his 
He marvelled sometimes at 
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nobody thought of it as the simplest 
means of eliminating time and Space,”’ 

‘“'Well, I didn’t realize myself what 
a big thing this was going to be,” said 
Rodd. ‘‘ I might as well tell the whole 
story. The public is a pretty good 
fellow, and I guess it will forgive me,” 

‘‘ It will forgive you anything ! ” the 
reporter declared. 


* And it even forgave Billy, who < 


proved his cure by turning his atten. 
tion to practical charities. He no 
longer carries the cane. The settings 
went to the museum and the beautifully 
engraved letter of thanks he received 
in return was some compensation for 
his expulsion as an impostor by the 
Mystic Research Internationals. As 
for the pundit and the medium, they 
forgot to leave their future addresses 
at their old lodgings when they disap 
peared on the day of the exposure. 









the strength and power of the dominant 
passion that held sway over him. 

Madame was a new-comer at the 
Casino. A fortnight ago she had made 
her appearance there, a star of great 
magnitude amongst the lesser stars 
that crowded the brilliant rooms. She 
created a sensation. All eyes seemed 
to follow her every movement. 

She was a woman of striking per 
sonality : a woman to attract by the 
easy grace of her carriage, by the 
dazzling beauty.of her face—a woman 
to repel by the icy coldness of het 
manner. 

The men bowed down before her; 
but they each received the same treat 
ment at her hands. 

She and D’Argenon had drifted to 
gether somehow. They had sat at the 
same table every night for the past 


week. Some personal magnetism 
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seemed to draw them. It may have 
been because D’Argenon never pre- 
sumed upon her favour—he was always 
courteously polite to her. He paid her 
no less homage than a princess of the 
blood would have exacted from him. 
With a firm, resolute hand, he kept in 
check the absorbing passion that was 
ready, like a mighty torrent, to burst 
its dam at the slightest encouragement 
from her. Men envied him his luck, 
but he accepted it with no outward 
show of the deep feelings that raged 
like a fire in his breast. 

‘Madame took up her cards, glanced 
at them, gave a little gesture of dis- 
may, and threw them back upon the 
table. 

“Luck is against me to-night,’’ she 
murmured, and she swept her few re- 
maining coins across to where lay his 
steadily-accumulated pile. Then she 
rose with a smile that somehow ap- 
peared out of place on her suddenly- 
whitened lips. 

“T will hie me to bed,’’ she said, 
with a perfect assumption of lightness. 
“Perhaps to-morrow I may be per- 
mitted my revenge. Bon soir, M’sier ! ”’ 

She drew her mantle of costly silk 
and lace closer round her shoulders, 
and turned away. D’Argenon watched 
her, his pulses throbbing, the blood 
leaping in a lightning torrent through 
his veins. 

Suddenly she paused, turned, and 
walked slowly back to the table. 

“Is this worth 500 francs to you, 
M’sier?’’ she asked, and she laid. a 
glittering object on the green cloth 
before him. 

An involuntary shudder ran through 
his frame as his eyes rested on it. 
What seemed to him to be a reptile 
Some eight or nine inches in length 
lay there, its greenish-grey body shin- 
ing as it caught the light of the many 
chandeliers, its green eyes turned to- 
wards D’Argenon with a steady, bale- 
ful look, ; 

He extended his hand and touched it 
with his forefinger, and immediately 
the thing became endowed with sen- 
tient life. 


Obeying some inward mechanism, it 


coiled itself swiftly round the 


finger 
that had touched ‘it. 


D’Argenon recoiled with a gesture of 
loathing, shaking it from his hand. 

Madame laughed. ‘‘ Have no fear,’’ 
she said, ‘‘it is only a harmless 
bangle.’’ 

He laughed also, to cover hisanomen- 
tary confusion. 

‘* A curious toy,’’ he said. 

‘“Yes, but it fascinates one. I 
have had it some years. It was given 
to me_ by *» She stopped. A 
shade passed over her face; she com- 
pressed her lips. ‘‘ Will you stake 500 
francs against it, M’sier? ”’ 

D’Argenon’s eyes wandered from 
her to the bangle, and slowly back 
again, then he leaned across the table. 

‘* Possibly Madame is temporarily 
embarrassed?’’ he murmured. ‘‘ If 
she will allow me * and his hand 
rested on the pile of coins on the table 
at his side. 

Madame frowned - slightly. de | 
thank you, M’sier,’’ she returned, 
coldly. ‘‘I will not permit myself to 
impose upon your generosity. I ar not 
asking you to stake much against 
this,’”? and she drew the bangle back 
again. ‘‘ It is worth far more.”’ 

She laid the thing on her wrist, and 
it coiled itself, with all the semblance 
of real life, round her white arm. 

‘* Tf you will permit m€ to—to buy 
uP” 

‘*No, M’sier! It is not for sale; 
only—I have a fancy to gamble with 
it to-night.”’ 

For answer D’Argenon drew .500 
francs from his pile. He took up the 
cards, shuffled, and dealt them in 
silence. 

A few moments later Madame had 
risen again, and with a ‘‘ Bon soir,’’ 
strained in her effort to make it sound 
careless, had passed away with slow 
and stately grace through the palpitat- 
ine throng of pleasure-seekers, leaving 
the bangle on the table. 

Obeying a sudden impulse, D’Arge- 
non snatched up the jewelled toy, and, 
cramming it into his pocket with the 
money he had won, hastily left the 
salon in the wake of the woman whom 
in so short a time he had grown to 
worship madly. 

He came unon her sitting on a seat 
gazing with dreamy eyes on the glit- 
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tering sea. He slipped into the vacant 
space beside her, and for a while 
allowed himself to study her fair face, 
beautified with a loveliness that was 
almost immortal by the witching silver 
‘rays of the moon that rode in queenly 
majesty in the indigo dome of the 
heavens. She seemed totally oblivious 
of his presence, and when he spoke 
she started violently. 

** Ah! I have startled you, Madame,”’ 
he criéd, with keen self-reproach. 

**Qh, no, no!’’ she hastened to 
assure him. ‘‘ I was deep in thought. 
That was all.’’ 

He leaned towards her, and his voice 
took a softer cadence. 

** Thinking ?—of what? ”’ 

She laughed a little. ‘‘ Of my fallen 
fortunes. Do you know, M’sier, you 
have won quite a large sum of money 
ftom me to-night. I don’t, as a rule, 
allow myself to play so heavily, but— 
but I wasn’t mistress of myself to- 
night.’’ Then she added, with just a 


touch of ruefulness : ‘‘ And I have lost 
my bangle, too.’’ 

** Ah, Madame, if you will allow me 
to‘return it to you,’’ he cried with sup- 
pressed eagerness, ‘‘ as—as a gift—a 


memento of the many happy hours you 
have afforded me—in—in our—little 
affairs at the table.’’ He felt himself 
stupidly cloddish and dumbfounded. 
He, the man of the world, gifted 
hitherto with speech most fluent, for 
the first time in his remembrance was 
at a loss for words. 

** No, M’sier,’’ she said, and he 
fancied he detected a studied coldness 
in her manner. ‘‘ You won it in fair 
fight—it is yours. .Some day I may 
have the opportunity of winning it 
back.’”’ 

‘Still, if you 

She held up her hand. ‘‘ Please do 
not insist. I have a presentiment that 
I shall wear that bangle again—some 
day.’’ Then, after a little silence, ‘‘ I 
leave Monaco to-morrow.’ 

**To-morrow?”’ A chill swept over 
him. 

She nodded. ‘‘ Yes. But I shall 
return, perhaps. I do not think I could 
exist away from this place. I love the 
excitement of the play. Jt stops one 
from thinking. I hate to think, don’t 
you? ” 


She was looking at him ‘with a smile, 
but he could bring no answering smile 
to his lips. He could only remember 
that she was going out of his life, and 
he had suddenly realised that to part 
from her was to say good-bye to all 
that made that life worth living. 

‘“‘ To-morrow?’’ he cried again. 
“You are going away?’”’ 

A little sigh escaped her. ‘I have 
been almost happy here,’’ she said, 
‘*T have had no end of excitement, but 
now I must go. I have a reason for 
leaving Monaco. I ought really to be 
away to-night—to-night.”’ 

D’Argenon noticed that her hands 
were working agitatedly together. Her 
eyes had sought the shadow of the 
trees. He felt that something mor 
than the ordinary was disturbing her. 

‘*'Won’t you tell me the reason?” 
he almost pleaded. ‘‘ There is some. 
thing agitating your mind. Won't you 
confide in me? Rest assured | would 
do all in my power to help you. You 
may rely upon me in anything.” 

He saw that she made a desperate 
effort to conquer her emotion. 

‘* 1 trust my manner has not need- 
lessly alarmed you, M’sier,’’ she said, 
at last. ‘‘ I have a reason, but it may 
not be confided to a living soul. I am 
quite alone in the world, alone—as-I 
must ever be. If I could have a friend, 
I could choose no one upon whom | 
could rely more than I feel I could rely 
upon you. You are most kind and 
generous, and, believe me, M’sier, I 
am deeply grateful."’ ; 

‘‘ It would make me so happy to be 
of service to you.”’ 

‘* Who can tell? The day may come 
when I shall need your service. Then 
I will send for you.”’ 

Approaching footsteps sounded on 
the gravelled path, and she hurriedly 
turned her head in the direction from 
which they proceeded. A low, gasping 
cry escaped her, and one trembling 
hand clutched at D’Argenon’s arm, 
while with the other she drew he 
mantle more closely round her face. 

A tall, lean man, clad in a long; 
loose coat, was coming towards them. 
He was walking in an attitude of deep 
thought, his hands behind him, his 
head bent on his chest, his face almost 
completely hidden by the upstanding 
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eat collar-and slouch hat. He passed 
them without a glance in their direc- 
tion, and proceeded towards the 
Casino. 

Madame le Bremond rose to her feet 
in extreme agitation. 

* ] will go now, M’sier,’’ she panted. 
“I feel as though a ghost had passed 
me,” and she shuddered violently. 

“You are unnerved, Madame,”’ said 
D’Argenon, in alarm.’’ Please allow 
me to escort you to your hotel. May 
I get you a little wine? ”’ 

She made a negative gesture. ‘‘ Do 
- pot leave me! I must get away. You 
are more than kind, M’sier; if it is 
not troubling you too much, I will 
avail myself of your escort as—as far 
as my hotel. My nerves are quite 
shattered.”’ 

She was trembling as with ague, was 
ghastly pale as a corpse, and her teeth 
gnawed nervously at her nether lip, 
but she forced a pitiful little laugh, the 
hopeless sound of which wrung 
D’Argenon’s heart. 

He hailed a fiacre, end they drove to 
the hotel. As they parted at the door 
she thrust a card into his hand. 

“IT can never thank you sufficiently 
for your goodness to me, M’sier,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I am more than grateful. My 
address is on that card. Some day we 
may meet again. I should like it above 
allelse. But if we do not meet—Ah !”’ 
she broke off suddenly. ‘‘ Good night ! 
Good-bye ! ”’ 

Her eyes were gazing with a hor- 
rified fear in their purple depths out 
over his shoulder into the street. 
D’Argenon turned and saw the tall 
man in the loose coat and slouch hat 
who had passed them in the gardens of 
the Casino. When he turned again 
Madame had gone. 

* * 
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It was midnight when D’Argenon 
returned to his hotel. He had passed 
the intervening hours pacing to and 
fro on the seashore. As he opened the 
door of his sitting-room, a man who 
had been sitting by the fire rose to 
meet him. It was the man who had 
inspired Madame le Bremond with 
such fear and dread. He had cast aside 
his hat, but he still retained his loose 
Coat. 


D’Argenon started back as in the 
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thin, cadaverous face before him he 
recognised the features of Oliver 
Branscombe, the Englishman ‘who, 
until a few months before, had shared 
his rooms. 

‘**Mon Dieu, Branscombe!.’’ he 
cried, almost in horror., ‘‘ What have 
you done to yourself? You are a verit- 
able death’s head.’’ 

Branscombe’s altnost bloodless lips 
expanded in a wolfish grin, his eyes 
flashed with a fiendish light of triumph 
under his heavy black eyebrows, as he 
brought his hand down with fierce em- 
phasis on D’Argenon’s shoulder. 

‘* Success, D’Argenon, success! ”” 


“he cried. ‘‘ I have found her, I have 


run her to earth at last!’ 

He looked so suggestive of: some 
cruel devil gloating over some horrible 
evil that D’Argenon shuddered, and 
recoiled from him with ill-concealed 
disgust. The movement did not escape 
the vigilant glance of the Englishman, 
A harsh, derisive laugh left his lips. 

‘*Ah, you think I am _ changed, 
D’Argenon? Yes, Iam. I feel it within 
me—here. I am like the flickering light 
of a candle. Pouf! and I shall be no 
more. But I have travelled far in my 
search, on foot mostly, and I am 
tired.’’ He sighed heavily. ‘* But it has 
not been in vain,’’ he went on, after a 
pause. ‘‘ I live now but for the crown- 
ing triumph!’’ He paced thé ‘room 
like some restless, caged beast: Sud- 
denly he stopped. ‘‘I hold her— 
thus!’’ he cried,’ holding out his 
clenched fist. ‘‘I have traced and 
tracked her through England, Russia, 
France, Italy, and back to France 
again. She shall’ not escape me this 
time.”’ 

‘You talk like a madman,”’ said 
D’Argenon, flinging himself into af 
chair. ‘‘ Why don’t you give up this 
quest for a faithless wife? You are 
wearing yourself out, body and soul. 
Be a man, and live it down. Let her go 
her way. She was’ not worthy your 
thought.”’ 

Oliver Branscombe nodded. ‘* No 
woman is ever worthy the love of a 
man,’’ he said. ‘* They are all evil— 
evil.”’ His voice broke. He came and 
leant his forehead on the marble 
mantel-shelf, and seemed to drift into 
a reverie, his eyes staring’ into the 
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burning ‘cdals. ‘‘ That woman I saw 
you with to-night,’’ he cried, whirling 
suddenly round and facing D’Argenon, 
**do you think she is good? Good!”’ 
He .threw, his head back and laughed 
wildly. .‘‘A good woman! .. . 
D’Argenon! never fall in love with a 
woman. They are all bad—bad!”’ 

The Frenchman set his teeth, and 
stirred restlessly in his chair. The 
words of this madman violated the fine 
susceptibilities of his nature, and 
goaded him to fierce rebellion. What, 
in heaven’s name, had sent him back 
to-night of all nights—to-night when 
his mind was filled with thoughts of 
the woman whom he now knew he 
loved above all else on earth. 

‘‘ Bad, yes, all bad,’’ went on 
Oliver Branscombe. ‘‘ I saw you to- 
night. I knew it was a woman, 
although she stood in the shadow. I 
pitied you, D’Argenon. They’re all 
alike. She’ll play with you till she is 
tired, then you will be cast aside—for- 
saken as I have been. We are both 
pursuing a woman; you for love, I for 
hate. . . . I went to the Casino 
to-night to look for her. To the 
Casino! She gambles for money as 
well as with men’s hearts. I didn’t 
find her. If I had I should have killed 
her. I shall be there to-morrow. She 
is in Monaco. Sooner or later she will 
come to the gaming-house—and 
then " 

A horrible fear clutched at D’Arge- 
nons’ heart. He sprang to his feet in 
-his endeavour to thrust it away from 
him. : 

““Go to bed!’’ he cried violently. 
‘*Do you hear, Branscombe? Go to 
bed! I will listen to no more of your 
mad ravings. Go to bed! ”’ 

Branscombe laughed _ sneeringly. 
*".To-night you love,’’ he cried. ‘‘ The 
day will come when you will hate as 
I do.”” 

_ D’Argenon made a gesture of fierce 
impatience. ‘‘Go to bed!”’ he re- 
peated, harshly. 

And Branscombe went. 

Left to himself, D’Argenon returned 
to his seat by the fire. His mind re- 
verted to the terrible suspicion -that 
had taken shape from Branscombe’s 
mad ravings. Was the woman. he 
loved the same whom Branscombe had 
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searched over’ Europe for? . He tried 
to dismiss the idea as too absurd; then 
came the memory of her agitation at 
sight of the man. Surely, surely—— 


The thought was terrible, but it must 
be faced. If she were the woman, she 
stood in need of his protection, and he 
must exert every nerve to help her. 
She had told him she was leaving 
Monaco in the morning. Would she 
be able to escape in time? Where was 
she going? He pulled the piece of 
pasteboard out of his vest pocket. It 
mentioned a house in Florence. She 
was going back to Italy. She was 
doubling. Could he manage to put 
Branscombe on the wrong’ scent? 
Branscombe was in bed, and probably 
asleep. He must be kept there till late 
on the following day. Whatever else 
happened, those two must never meet. 
After she had escaped, D’Argenon 
must set his wits to work to keep them 
farther apart than ever. No thought 
of his own destroyed chance of happi- 
ness occurred to him. His one and 
only thought was for her safety. That 
accomplished, he would have time to 
think of himself afterwards. A wild 
idea occurred to him to go out even at 
this late hour to her hotel to warn her. 
But, of course, she already knew all 
that he could tell her. He was power- 
less to do anything but hold Brans- 
combe back until she was well on her 
jeurney. He must trust to Providence 
and fate to decide his course after- 
wards. 

He returned the card to his pocket, 
and took out the bangle, and laid it on 
his wrist: He shuddered as its green 
eyes gazed straight into his own. He 
hated the thing. It was abhorrent— 
repulsive. He wondered how she 
could ever have. brought herself - to 
wear it. Its baleful glance nauseated 
him, even while it held him in a spell. 
He could almost fancy it was about to 
dart a poisoned fang into his flesh. He 
was .in the act of unwinding it from 
his wrist, when a slight noise behind 
his chair caused him to turn round. 


Branscombe stood there, paler than 
before, if that were possible. The 
blood surged fiercely through D’Arge- 
non’s veins, a sound as of many thun- 
ders beat upon his ears. Had he-une 
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wittingly betrayed the woman he 
loved ? 

But, no! . Branscombe flung him- 
self into the chair opposite his, and 
passed his bony hand over his brow 
with a gesture of utter unconcern. He 
paid no attention when D’Argeron un- 
wound the bangle, and put it into his 
pocket. 

‘*T can’t sleep,’’ he said, yawning 
broadly. ‘‘ Give me a drop of cog- 
nac, old chap.”’ 

D’Argenon crossed to the sideboard, 
poured out two stiff glasses of brandy, 
and brought them over to the table. 

“You've forgotten the soda, old 
chappie.”’ 

The Frenchman crossed the room 
again for the syphon. He was not 
quite so sure in his mind that Brans- 
combe was as innocent concerning his 
knowledge of the bangle as he was 
making himself out to be. He drank 
his brandy to fortify his nerves, then 
he sank down into the chair. He 
wished Branscombe would drink up 
and go back to bed. But the English- 


man showed no sign of going. He 
sipped slowly at his brandy, and gazed 
meditatively into tne fire. The French- 


man began to feel unaccountably 
sleepy. He tried his utmost to keep 
his eyes open, but the heavy lids sank 
lower and lower. He would stir the 
fire presently, then—— then—— Ah! 
Branscombe had risen at last; he would 
go soon No! He was coming 
nearer—bending over him. He wanted 
to push him away, but he was power- 
less to move his arms... The room was 
getting dark. He felt himself being 
carried away, then—oblivion. 
* * * 


When he came to his senses he was 
lying on the couch, and the morning 
sun was streaming through the win- 
dows on the carpet. He sprang to his 
feet, and as he did so the door opened, 
and a sérvant entered. He stared at 
D’Argenon, who was still in evening- 
dress, as though he had seen a ghost. 
And small wonder, indeed, for D’Arge- 
non’s face was scarcely recognizable, 
so pale and drawn was it with horror 
of the thoughts that crowded upon his 
brain. His head felt bursting, and his 
eyes burnt like live coals in their 
sockets. 
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He did not address the servant until 
he had rushed into his bedroom. One 
glance was sufficient to tell him that it 
was empty.. Branscombe had gone. 
Where ? 

Pantingly, he questioned the ser- 
vant. Had Monsieur the English- 
man left the hotel? The man could 
tell him that the Englishman had left 
late last night—very late—and had 
only returned this morning for a few 
minutes, and had gone again, A letter 
had been left for Monsieur when he 
should awake. 

D’Argenon’s eye caught sight of it 
on the mantel-piece. With trembling 
fingers he broke the seal. The mes- 
sage was short, but pregnant with ter- 
rible meaning. 

‘*T have taken the bangle, and shall 
return it to its rightful owner. —BRANs- 
COMBE.’”’ 

‘* A fiacre, at once!’’ he gasped to 
the astonished servant. 

Scarcely knowing. what he did, or 
how he did it, he changed his clothes, 
and by the time the vehicle dashed up, 
he was waiting on the steps. A few 
moments later he was inquiring at 
Madame’s hotel for news of her. He 
was told she had left that morning for 
Florence. It was uncertain when she 
would return. He. started for the 
station, arriving there just in time to 
catch a train. 

He could never afterwards tel! how 
he endured the long journey that lies 
between Monaco and Florence. He 
arrived there utterly worn out in mind 
and body. 

He made his way at once to 
Madame’s villa, finding it. after some 
little difficulty; a lovely spot, just out- 
side the city. 

A preity young 
answered his summons. His heart 
beating rapidly, he handed her his 
card, with an inquiry for Madame. 

The maid’s pretty brows contracted 
in a puzzled frown. 

‘“* But, Monsieur, I do not under- 
stand,’’ she said. ‘‘ Madame arrived 
only this afternoon. She was visited 
immediately afterwards by a gentle- 
man, who handed in a card like this— 
the same name. He was admitted at 
once, and has not yet left.’’ 

D’Argenon feli back against the 


maid-servant 
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door-post, and leaned there awhile, 
faint and sick. Alarmed at the ghastly 
pallor on his face, the maid touched his 
arm. By a gigantic effort he rallied. 

** Mon Dieu !”’ he cried. ‘‘ Show me 
the room. I fear something terrible 
has happened.’’ 

The girl led him to the door on the 
right of the hall, and knocked. There 
was no answer. . With a gesture of 
fierce impatience, D’Argenon laid his 
hand on the knob. The door yielded, 
and they entered the room. 


One swift glance round the apart- 
ment told D’Argenon the terrible truth. 
He had arrived too late. 


Madame was lying back in a low 
chair by the window, apparently 
asleep, while at some distance lay the 
motionless form of Branscombe. 
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D’Argenon touched the soft cheek, 
once so delicately flushed, now as 
white and cold as marble, and a groan 
left his breast. He bent his head, un- 
til it rested on her bosom, but no sound 
came to him. She was dead—quite 
dead. 

Suddenly his eye caught the glimmer 
of jewels. On her wrist was coiled 
the serpent-bangle. He raised the 
white hand, and uncoiled the glittering 
thing, starting back as he perceived a 
puncture in the tender flesh, surrounded 
by a livid mark. That was how she 
had met her death. Some hand, 


Branscombe’s, of course, had placed 
the bangle there, pressing, in the act, 
a secret spring, and injecting into the 
fair body a fatal poison, concealed in 
the head of the serpent, a. poison that 
had done only too well its deadly work. 











ROFESSOR MERRITT’S lions 
were the star performers of 
Latimer’s Renowned Hippo- 

drome, although no _inconsiderable 
share in the success of the act 
was due to the presence in the 
cage of Mile. Marguerita. As for 
the Professor himself, who ~ in 


private answered to the name of 
Bill Merritt, there was nothing of 
the typical, dashing, wild-beast tamer 
about him. He was a heavily-built 
young man of the Saxon type, rather 
sleepy looking, and with good nature 
written in every line of his round, 
clean-shaven face. His love of ani- 
mals amounted to a passion, and it 
was a kindred feeling on this subject 
which had first drawn him and Madge 
O’Neill (Mile. Marguerita) together. 
Madge’s mother had soon made the 
discovery that the child was as cracked 
over the beasts as Merritt himself, 
and suggested that it would whet the 
appetite of the public if Madge had 
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part in the performance. Of course, 
there was a risk, but then every line 
in the profession had its risks, and 
Bella O’ Neill had never permitted her- 
self to take risks into account. She 
was the widow of one of the proprie- 
tors, and had been a superb _horse- 
woman, until one day a buck-jumping 
beast had succeeded in throwing her. 
For ten years she had not quitted her 
caravan, but her business capacity re- 
mained unimpaired, and Fred Latimer 
never dreamed of taking any step 
without first discussing its advisability 
with the shrewd old woman, whose in- 
domitable personality made itself felt 
throughout the little world of the Re- 
nowned Hippodrome. 

Madge fell in with her parent’s sug- 
gestion wholeheartedly. It was Mer- 


‘ ritt who demurred, but when he found 


that Madge was utterly fearless he 
gave in. He instructed her for weeks 


in his methods, while she listened tire- 
Bill had never met. any one 


lessly. 
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whose soul went out to the dumb 
beasts even as his own did, and he 
spared no pains over her curious 
education. 

Their first public appearance was a 
huge success. Madge wore a white 
frock, ungarnished with any frippery 
of spangles ; her hair from beneath its 
loose ribbon broke over her shoulders 
in shining waves; her childish face, 
always pale, was radiant. She sat 
down on a stool immediately within 
the cage, as she was accustomed to do, 
folded her hands, and watched the 
performance with a calmness which 
the audience did not share; in fact, it 
roared itself hoarse over the pluck of 
the slim girl in the white dress. 
Madge’s heart swelled with pride, and 
she tasted at that moment the exqui- 
site joy of having found her vocation. 

It was about three years after her 
début with Merritt that the unpalatable 
fact was borne in upon Fred Latimer 
that the ‘Renowned Hippodrome had 
seen its palmiest days. His face was 
long as he talked matters over with 
‘“Old Mother O’Neill.”’ 

‘It’s only Bill Merritt’s business 
what catches on nowadays,’’ he re- 
marked, despondently. ‘‘ The wire’s 
no go, they don’t care a curse about 
the bar; all they thinks worth lookin’ 
at is Bill and Madge a-riskin’ of their 
lives in with the beasts.”’ 

‘“‘An’ we must be afther givin’ thim 
what they want if we mean to keep 
our end up,’’ Mother O'Neill replied 
sapiently. ‘‘ What you’ve got to do 
is to-kape your eyes skinned for some- 
thin’ new an’ tricky in Bill’s line.”’ 

Sound advice, which presently led to 
the engagement of. Sefiorita Alores 
d’Estrigo and her famous troupe of 
jaguars. 

The Sefiorita hailed from South 
America, and could speak English 
fairly well, with a purring Spanish 
accent, Her face was Carmen-like, 
her mouth cruel, but finely chiselled, 
and her charm irresistible. She was 
ambitious, and intended to make a 
name for herself, but meanwhile had 
closed with Latimer’s cffer, for there is 
bitter competition even in such unlikely 
professions as the taming of wild 
beasts, and the Sefiorita had found 
herself unable to obtain at once the 
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London engagement upon which she 
had set her heart. Her advent into 
Latimer’s company accomplished two 
things. It made business boom in 
proportion to the previous slump, and 
it caused William Merritt to fall vio- 
lently in love. 

Merritt and Madge O’Neill were, of 

course, among those privileged to wit- 
ness the Sefiorita’s private exhibition 
of her skill. Her mouth took a curious 
twist as she entered the cage, and the 
lithe, graceful brutes obeyed her 
lightest gesture, like so many docile 
dogs. 
' **T have never had any trouble, ex- 
cept with Diego,’’ she volunteered 
afterwards, pointing to a superb male 
jaguar who enjoyed the distinction of a 
cage to himself. ‘‘ He threaten me 
sometimes, but I laugh at him. Is it 
not so, Diego?’’ and, throwing back 
her head, she gave a peal of rippling 
laughter, while Diego looked past her 
with the expression of the Sphinx. 

‘‘ They are more treacherous than 
your lions, Mr. Merritt,’’ she went on. 
‘“Have I never had an accident? 
Never. You see, I have no fears, not 
even of my sour Diego. But I remem- 
ber once at Losario’’—and she pro- 
ceeded to relate an experience to which 
Merritt listened absorbed. 

Madge watched them with wide, 
staring eyes. Bill had never looked at 
her as he looked at this woman. He 
had never had any difficulty in meeting 
her eyes, while those of Alores ap- 
peared to have a dazzling effect. 
Finally, he and the Sefiorita walked 
away together, leaving her gazing 
after them, until her sight was sud- 
denly blinded by painful, burning 
tears. Madge O’Neill knew as surely 
then that she had been living in a 
fool’s paradise for many months, as 
though Merritt had told her that she 
was nothing to him but an excellent 
comrade. Her head felt as if it had 
received a physical blow. Nothing 
was real; she was a dream person 
walking in a dream world where sights 
and sounds struck but vaguely on eyes 
and ears. If:she might have remained 
thus, incapable of thought or under- 
standing ! 

But realisation dawned in all its 
vividness when she awoke the follow- 
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ing morning. Her misery would have 
been less unbearable could she have 
fled from the Renowned Hippodrome, 
the intolerable routine, and, worst of 
all, the daily meeting with Merritt. 

Sometimes, when the humiliation 
was hot upon her, Madge felt that she 
hated him for the very kindness and 
comprehension which had first cap- 
tured her child’s heart; but at other 
times she knew, and the knowledge 
was wormwood to her, that she would 
love him always for what he had been. 
Still, she was old Mother O’Neill’s 
own daughter, and her childish face 
and form bewrayed a strong will. 
Only once, and never again, did the 
bitterness of her soul slip from her in 
speech. 

It was a summer evening, and she 
was standing in the doorway of the 
caravan, when she saw two figures 
leave the encampment, and stroll awav 
down the narrow lane where the high 
hedges were tangled and fragrant with 
the gold of the honevsuckle. Madge 


turned suddenly giddy from the primi- 
tive anguish known only to the sup- 
planted, and slid down upon a stool 


inside the door. 

‘* What’s the matther, child? ’’ her 
mother queried, sharply. ‘* You’re 
afther lookin’ as white as a sheet.’’ 

**T felt a bit quare; it’s nothin’, 
Madze answered, dully. 

**T’m_ thinkin’ it’s not yourself 
you’ve been for weeks.’’ There 
was a note of solicitude in the 
harsh voice, and the girl was 
instantly on the defensive lest her 
soul should play the traitor and re- 
spond. 

** Well, I ain’t felt just tip-top. 
Maybe I’ll be after gettin’ a bottle of 
physic from old Sally. ’Tis this here 
doeg’s life what tells on one.”’ 

There had been a time not so long 
azo when Madge had revelled in the 
sheer joy of living. Mother O'Neill 
remembered it, and remembered also 
that Bill Merritt's name, orce so often 
on the girl’s lips, never passed them 
now. But she was a wise old woman, 
and refrained from questions. 

‘“*There’s dogs, and there’s curs,’’ 
she observed, reflectively. ‘‘ I never 
had no use for curs, meself.’’ 

‘*No, nor I. But ain’t you never 
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felt you’d like to be affher chuckin’ the 
whole bloomin’ show an’ pitchin’ your- 
self into the wather? ”’ 

‘* Blessed Erin, child, of coorse [ 
have! Sure, ‘tis few women gets 
through their lives without feelin’ that 
way one time or another. ’Tis written 
as man’s born to throuble, but don’t 
you be afther believin’ of it; ’tis 
women what was born to that, an’ 
precious little else. Would you be 
thinkin’ I took to me bed same as a 
duck to wather? No, but I made up 
me mind when they said ‘ You’ll be 
a cripple all your days’ that fate 
shouldn’t have the laugh o’ me. I 
loved the ridin’ ; och anee, how I loved 
it! But I wouldn’t be beat. If I was 
to snuff out to-morrow folks couldn’t 
say ‘Poor ould thing, a_ happy 
release.’ Don’t be for lettin’ fate 
down you, an’ some day you'll be 
comin’ out on top. Maybe ’twill be a 
long day, but ’twill come.”’ 

** An’ how if it can’t? 
never get back to the ridin’. 

‘* No, asthore, an’ I don’t want to. 
’Tis difficult to put plain, but now I’d 
rather know me fingers on the strings 
of this entire show than be for goin’ 
back to the ring. Same as you, I 
wouldn’t believe it first go off, but if 
you've the spunk to be afther hangin’ 
on, an’ hangin’ on, sure you'll find 
that things kind of sort themselves. 
’Tis the hangin’ on bull-dog fashion 
what does it. Be afther layin’ that to 
your sowl when it pants for the wather 
an’ to forget, an’ if ’twas to be me 
last word I’d say the same—hang 
on! ”’ 

That night Bill Merritt, meeting 
Madge just before their turn was due, 
confided to her the, to him, wonderful 
tidings that Alores had consented to 
become his wife. 

‘*T don’t seem to have seen any- 
thing of you lately,’’ he said, ‘‘ but I 
know how gallows pleased you'll be 
to hear of my luck. For we’ve always 
been pals, you and I, eh, kiddie? ”’ 

Among the tales spun by the chief 
of fairy-tale spinners is one of a sea- 
maid who walked as it were on knives, 
that she might win her heart’s desire. 
There -re many men and women out- 
side fairy tales whose spirits perforce 
take that sharp road day by day, and 
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with no prospect of ultimate guerdon. 
The kindly eyes so confident of her 
sympathy were bent on Madge, and 
somehow, only those who have passed 
by the same way will know how, some- 
how, she smiled back. 

‘‘Good luck; the best of all good 
luck to you, dear ould pal,’’ she said. 

When the time arrived for the 
Sefiorita’s turn, Madge loitered about 
near a certain spy-hole in the canvas, 
an indefinable curiosity prompting her 
to study the woman who had captured 
Bill Merritt’s heart. Bill was _pre- 
paring for another act, so she was free 
to watch her rival for as long as she 
pleased. 

The Sefiorita, gorgeous in a a cos- 
tume of scarlet and gold, bounded 
into the ring, kissed her hands to the 
audience in the approved style, and 
then ran lightly towards the cages. 
Her every movement was full of grace, 
and her smile was entrancing, 
although behind it there lurked an un- 
governable temper, at least so it was 
whispered by some of the troupe. But 
there was no trace of such a thing to- 
night, and the performance, which 


always concluded with a _ téte-a-téte 
with Diego, went without a hitch. At 
the conclusion, just as the Seforita 


was edging backwards towards the 
door, Diego gave a sudden spring, 
bore her to the ground, and drove the 
claws of one paw into the nearest 
white arm. 

Women in the audience screamed 
and fainted; the man whose business 
it was to open and close the cage doors 
rushed out, yelling for the iron, which 
was supposed to be kept ready heated, 
and of course was not forthcoming, 
and the men lounging in the entrance 
ran aimlessly towards the cage. Onlv 
Latimer kept his head, and tore off 
for a rifle, but before he could return 
with it Madge O’Neill, with a whip in 
her hand, had thrust herself through 
the group of men and had entered the 
cage. 

“ Like a bally streak of lightning! 
Strike me, if it weren’t! ’’ one of them 
remarked later. 

With the butt end of the whip the 
girl rained blows on Diego’s head, and 
when the cruel paw was lifted and the 
furious beast turned on its assailant, 
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she grappled with it like a mad woman 
until a shot from Latimer’s rifle ended 
Diego’s career. 

The Sefiorita was lifted out of the 
cage, faint from loss of blood, but un- 
scathed except for the mauling of that 
one arm, and Madge slipped out after, 
her face crimson, her breathing wild. 

She was deaf to the plaudits of the 
audience, and ran out of the ring, and 
through the camp like one possessed, 
until she met Merritt, who had only 
just got wind of the affair, and was 
sprinting in the direction of the tent. 

‘**Tis only her arm, only her arm !”’ 
Madge gasped, and collapsed like a 
wilted flower at his feet. 

That year was destined to be an 
eventful one for Madge O'Neill. In 
the autumn both Alores and Merritt 
received an offer to appear in London, 
upon the strength of which they 
promptly married, and the Renowned 
Hippodrome knew them no more. 

Then, a month later, old Mother 
O’Neill ‘‘ snuffed out,’’ dying game, 
as she had lived, and Madge was left 
alone in the world; her capital, the 
caravan, and the lioness whose pur- 
chase had taken all Mother O’Neili's 
savings, and whose training Madge 
had completed under Bill Merritt’s 
supervision, before ever the Sefiorita 
had appeared on the scene. 

‘““ While I’ve got any dibs, you 
shan’t want, my dear,’’ Latimer had 
said. ‘‘ She was the right sort; your 
mother, and I’ll do all I can for her 
child,’’ and he gave an earnest of his 
good faith by raising Madge’s screw 
on the day of the funeral. 

She had thanked him, looking into 
his face with tearless eyes, much as a 
dog looks when he is beaten for some 
offence of which he is unaware. 

‘**Ave a cry, my dear! ’’ Latimer 
admonished, gruffly. ‘* ’Twould do 
you a power of good; a woman’s 
always better after a cry.’’ 

But the balm of teats is denied 
while the heart is numb from sorrow, 
and Madge had smiled and shaken her 
head. Yet it was only during the suc- 
ceeding months that she learnt to the 
full what life can be when it is robbed 
of aim and vision, when the days are 
but links in the eternal chain of the 
months, and all work is unprofitable, 
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leading nowhere. She slaved at her 
work, however, because it deadened 
thought, and taught Rosalind, the 
lioness, a succession of new tricks; 
and Latimer engaged other artistes 
in the room of Bill Merritt and the 
Sefiorita, and the little world of the 
Renowned Hippodrome went on as 
usual. nae 

Thus a couple of years dragged by 
for Madge O’Neill, and then one night 
while the camp slept she saw Bill 
Merritt in her dreams, and heard him 
call her, and the kindly eyes were full 
of trouble. 

She awoke on the instant, sprang 
out of bed, and unbarred the upper 
part of the door. 

Sure enough Bill stood below on the- 
silvered grass, looking up, and the 
trouble in his eyes was there also. 

** Madge! ’’ he said, and she an- 
swered as though this meeting were 
the most natural thing in the world. 

He crept up the steps until only the 
half of the door was between them, 
and his hands gripped on the wood 
unti] the bones gleamed white. 

‘* What’s the throuble, Bill? ’’ she 
asked, in a crooning voice. ‘‘ Can I 
help any way?’”’ 

** No, there’s no help. It’s like this, 
Madge—Alores is a devil, a she-devil. 
I couldn’t have b’lieved it if 1 hadn’t 
lived with her, and how I’ve stuck out 
these months I’m blest if I know. 
And she hurts the beasts—once I 
nearly downed her for it—and now 
I’ve chucked her for good and all.’’ 

‘*Och anee, my poor dear! ”’ 

His head dropped on his hands, and 
she stroked it with the firm, soothing 
touch a mother might have used. 

** IT just had to come and tell you,”’ 
he muttered, presently. for the first 
time self stirred in Madge’s breast, 
and her hand fell from his head. 

‘* Why? ’”’ she breathed. 

‘Because I found out all of a 
sudden-like that you were more to me 
than anything else or anybody else. I 
reckon it was a sort 0’ madness what 
made me take up with her—I didn’t 
understand, I didn’t twig. I s’pose 
no feller does until it’s all up with 
him ; but I’ve paid, I’ve paid.’’ He 
raised his head, and the moonlight 
showed. her how. the muscles..os. his. 
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face were working. ‘‘ We were always 
such good pals, Madge. Could yoy 
ever have cared for me, I wonder?” 

‘**’Tis only you I shall ever care 
for,’’ she answered, simply, for the 
need of subterfuge and pretence 
seemed to have vanished this strange 
night, 

‘“My heavens! to think of that. 
And you’re just the same as ever you 
were, a godly flower, and a voice like 
running water. Madge, Madge?” 

She read the question in his eves, 
heard it in his voice, and it seemed to 
her that all she had gone through had 
been but child’s play compared with 
this. His eyes were mesmerising her. 
She felt as though she dragged hers 
away, and when at last she answered 
him, her voice sounded flat and dead, 
like the injured notes of some instru- 
ment. 

‘* No, I'll not be goin’ with you,” 

‘** Ah, you don’t care as I care,” he 
said, bitterly ; ‘‘ you don’t.’’ 

‘** Don’t care,’ is it? ’’ she echoed, 
the brogue rushing to her lips, as it 
always did when she was excited. 
** Listen then. I cared so much that 
I was afther throwin’ away my life 
that night, two years agone, to save 
the woman you loved for you; I care 
now so that I’d follow you all round 
the world on my bare feet, Bill 
Merritt ; so that I’d die an’ be glad to 
this blessed minute, if *twould spare 
you a moment’s pain or sorrow. An’ 
away, an’ beyont all that, I care so 
that I’ll kape straight for your own 
sake, for well I know that when you 
come to think it over quiet-like, you'd 
not be lovin’ a woman who wasn't 
worthy of you. Och anee! my dear, 
my heart, sure you’ll never be afther 
sufferin’ as I've suffered, never. . .!” 

The Renowned Hippodrome no 
longer exists. but there is still in the 
United Kingdom a lady, whose profes- 
sional name is Mademoiselle Mar- 
guerita, and who performs ‘“‘ prodigies 
of daring ’’ (vide the programme) 
with her trained lions. 

Poetical justice would demand the 
death of the Sefiora Alores at the 
claws of another Diego, and so set Bill 
Merritt free to marry Madge O'Neill, 
but in this prosaic world poetical 
justice does not often triumph. Albeit, 
there exists a rarer poetry and a more 














subtle justice only to be apprehended 
of the few. , 

It is ten years since Merritt sought 
out Madge O’Neill for the healing of 
his sick soul, and they still "meet occa- 
sionally-—upon wondrous days, when 
to two middle-aged folk the earth be- 
comes a fairyland, steeped in rose and 
gold. There are no bitter lines round 
Mademoiselle Marguerita’s’ mouth, 
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and her eyes are deep with mystery, 
like a summer sea after the sun has 
set, and the waters have become 
mystical because of the glory they 
have known. For she holds the love 
of her girlhood fast, and women, being 
pre-eminently ‘‘rum critters,’’ can 
not only subsist, but thrive upon a 
dream, upon a Might-Have-Been, to 
their life’s end. ; 
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HEN we knew there was to be 
an Election, my people were 
very pleased. Pater rubbed 

his hands when he read ‘‘ The 
Times,’’ and said now there was a 
chance for a decent Government again 
in this country. We were all fright- 
fully keen for the proper side. The 
Hall is the only important house for 
miles around, and Pater, Sir James 
Kenderton, K.C.B., who was Governor 
of the Punjaub, is the most important 
man in the county. He is a magistrate, 
and could have been the M.F.H. if he 
had liked, and all the other people 
look up to him as a leader. He would 
have stood for Parliament himself if 
mother had not persuaded him against 
it. London does not agree with him, 
and when his liver is bad he is not 
easy to live with, particularly. if the 
Radicals have been misbehaving. 'They 
make him use awful language, ‘and 
after he has read “‘ The Times ’’ some 
mornings it is better to keep out of his 
way. 

Well, we were awfully pleased when 
there was a chance of getting rid of 
the awful Radicals. At the previous 


Election we were frightfully sick. Mr. 
Cowden, who is a great friend of ours, 
was turned out by a Radical, after 
being member for nearly twenty years. 
Base ingratitude, I call it, and ‘Pater 
declared he would sell the Hall and go 
The 


to live in some decent country. 
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By Orme Agnus. 
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Radical was not standing again, and 
they had chosen another man, Captain 
Ladyon, who had been in the Army. 
Pater said it was like their cheek to 
put an Army man up; but he was cer- 
tainly a bounder, or he would not be 
standing as a Radical. But we would 
make absolutely certain that no 
Radical was returned this time. 

We were all frightfully keen, but 
my sister Rona was the keenest of all. 
She is just twenty, and very pretty. 
She said at the dinner-table that she 
was going to decline all dances and 
amusements until the Election was 
over—it was a duty to make every 
possible sacrifice for the cause. 

‘‘That’s the spirit I like,’’ said 
Pater, approvingly. ‘‘If you girls 
work hard for Cowden and get him 
returned I’ll take you to Nice after it 
is over.’’ 

‘** That’s a bargain, Pater,’’ I said. 
**We will work as jolly hard as 
navvies.’’ 

In our village, which Pater almost 
owns, they are nearly all of the proper 
colour, and so there was not much we 
could do, and it was .no_ good wast- 
ing our time on the few horrid 
Radicals there are. We had a meet- 
ing, and Pater took the chair, and 
Rona and I had been round in the 
morning to tell the cottagers they 
must come, as Pater expected everye 
one to be present. We had the school- 
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room full. . Pater. is not one of-the 
really good speakers at meetings. He 
can’t say the sort of things on the 
platform about the Radicals as he does 
elsewhere, and it puts him off.. He 
always reminds me of the time when 
I tried to say lessons, and didn’t know 
them properly, and the worst of it is 
he will speak for a long time. He 
says it’s the duty of men of position 
and authority to give their views, but 
he does it much better off the piat- 
form. It was a deadly dull meeting, 
and the next day Rona and I went off 
on our bikes to the other. villages to 
canvass. Grosely, another village not 
far from us, is a very Raddy place. 
Some of them were rude and silly, and 
one horrid Radical was very polite to 
me, and pretended to agree with me, 
and then talked of things, and asked 
me if I didn’t agree with him, I did, 
for they sounded very sensible things. 
He grinned, and said he should be 
pleased to tell everybody Sir James 
Kenderton’s daughter was a most 
ardent Radical. I told him he was 
horrid, and no gentleman. I saw 
afterwards that the things we talked 
about our side don’t believe in at all, 
so they must be wrong. All the same, 
it was really good fun, and we worked 
very hard, and we did an immense 
amount of good. 


One afternoon I had to assist 
mother, and Rona went out alone to 
canvass some of the cottages on the 
hill above Grosely.. She came home in 
time for tea, pushing her bike, and 
simply coated with mud, and her front 
wheel wobbly. 

‘*I’m not hurt a bit,’’ said Rona, 
before we could speak, for mother is 
very fussy over us. “‘ It’s nothing but 
my skirt and the front wheel. I am 
all right, really, mother.’’ 

‘* How did it happen, my darling? ”’ 
asked mother. 

**T was coasting down Dyke-lane, 
and the wind was blowing, and I never 
heard a motor coming up. I met it at 
the bend. You know how narrow the 
road is. The motor tried to get out 


of my way, but the only thing to do 
was to run against the bank, and—I 
came down in the ditch, of course. It 
was soft, and I was not hurt a bit.’’ 
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“** Who was it, my dear?” asks 
mother. .‘* Was it the Racey’s?”’ 

““It was a strange car—with—with 
a gentleman only. He was very kind 
and nice about it. He apologised. 
But it was as much my fault.”’ 

** What colour was the car?” 

‘* 7 didn’t notice,’’ Rona said. 

‘* I asked because I noticed Captain 
Liadyon’s car passing here about half 
an hour ago. It would be just like his 
reckless tactics to drive a car to the 
commen danger. It was a green car.” 

** I'll go and change,’’ said Rona. 

Rona was so quiet the rest of the 
evening that both mother and I were 
sure she had had a severe shaking, and 
mother «made her go to bed directly 
after dinner, and took her up some- 
thing hot. Pater put two and two to- 
gether, and the result was that he was 
firmly convinced that it was Captain 
Ladyon’s car. ‘‘ If I were only cer- 
tain,’’ he growled, ‘‘ I'd expose the 
fellow on every. platform as a road-hog. 
It would lose ,him scores of votes.”’ 

But Rona was quite well the next 
morning, and in the evening after 
dinner she said to me: ‘‘ I am going to 
the meeting at Relton Schools to-night, 
Kathie. I suppose. you’re not com- 
ing ?”’ 

‘** Relton Schools: ’’ I said. “‘ Why, 
that ‘s a Radical meeting, and Captain 
Ladyon is speaking ! ”’ 

‘1 know,’’ she said, speaking quite 
sharply. ‘* But how in the world can 
1 go canvassing properly if I don’t 
know the—the sort of thing the other 
side say? I was made to look stupid 
again yesterday.*’ 

‘** What will Pater say? ’’ I asked. 

‘*] thought you liked something a 
little exciting,’’ she said, a little scorn- 
fully. What fun is there always going 
to the meetings of your own side? 
Perhaps there’ll be a row, too, for Rel- 
ton is anything but a Raddy village. 

‘* Oh, I'd be pleased to go,”’ I cried. 

** Come along, then,’’ she said. 

It was a moonlight night, and the 
roads were frozen rather hard. — Rel- 
ton Schools were three miles away, and 
when we got there the meeting had 
bégun, and the room was pretty well 
filled, but the people knew who we 
were, and put us in a front seat. Some 
of the Radicals clapped when we came 
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fn, and said something about us bein 
able to tell Pater the sense we had 
heard. 

The chairman and one of the 
speakers were very dull and prosy, and 
talked the ‘usual Radical bosh. But 
presently a motor was heard -outside, 
and all the people got up and cheered 
madly as Captain Ladyon came into 
the room smiling and bowing. 


He was really better-looking than his 
photo. He looked a soldier all over, 
and he really was handsome, and when 
he began to speak his voice and man- 
ner were so charming that I whispered 
to Rona what a pity it was such a dis- 
tinguished man should be a_ horrid 
Radical. He spoke very well and 
wittily, and there were things that 
made me squirm, for he made horrid 
fun of our side, and particularly the 
things Mr. Cowden had said. The 
meeting cheered and laughed, and 
when one or two of our side interrupted 
him, he had a witty answer ready that 
made his side roar with laughter. My 
heart was down in my boots, for Mr. 
Cowden is not a brilliant speaker, and 
though all the best people are on our 
side they have only got one vote a- 
piece, and it looked as if Captain 
Ladyon was simply turning — the 
heads of the poor ignorant cottagers, 
who believed the rubbish he told them. 
I couldn't keep silence any longer, and 
I put my muff in front of my face, and 
cried,. ‘‘ What about the Navy?” 
Everybody could see who it was, for I 
was as red as a sunset, and Rona 
nudged me quite angrily. She was red 
too. 

‘* The Navy ?’’ said Captain Ladyon. 
“The Navy is all right. We've got 
the ships, and I ask you fathers and 
mothers who have got sons in the Navy 
—I.know many of you have—whether 
you believe if war should come it will 
need three of your sons to tackle one 
German.”’ 


It was rot, of course, but I had 
made a mess of it. They got on their 
feet, and cheered for five minutes, I 
should think, and nobody had the cour- 
age to hold up a hand against the re- 
solution in his favour except poor me. 
Rona didn’t. I was as hot as King 
Nebuchadnezzar's furnace, but I kept 
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it up, and some laughed, and -some 
grinned. 

‘‘Carried unanimously,’’ said the 
chairman, ‘‘ except one young lady, 
and she hasn’t a vote yet,’’ and they all 
laughed and cheered again. 

I thought Rona would have backed 
me up, but she didn’t, and I could see 
that she wasn’t at all pleased. When 
the meeting was over, and we were 
going out, Captain Ladyon came off 
the platform straight to us. Rona 
bent down, and whispered to me: “* It 
was his car that 1 met—I recognised 
him when he came in,’’ but she had no 
time to say any more, for he came up 
and held out his hand. ‘‘I hope you 
are quite recovered, Miss Kenderton,’’ 
he said. 

** Quite,’’ said Rona. 
you I was not hurt.’ 

‘*You were very plucky about it, 
and very forgiving,’’ he said. 

‘* My sister,’’ said Rona. I didn’t 
know whether to shake hands with him 
or not, but I did. 

‘** Very plucky of you to held up your 
hand against me,’’ he said. ‘‘ By the 
way, I know some friends of yours, the 
Masseys, of Massingham, quite inti- 
mately. Jack Massey is my chum.” 

‘*Cecily Massey is my particular 
friend,’’ said Rona, and they had a chat 
about Massingham Hall. 

When we got outside, the Radicals 
were waiting to cheer the Captain 
again. He asked if the could give us 
a lift,, as he was passing our place on 
the way to another meeting,- but we 
told him we had our bikes. 

‘* I shall be speaking on your village 
green on Wednesday night,’’ he said. 
‘* Don’t be too hard on me, please.’’ 
This was to me. 

Rona and-I rode quite a mile with- 
out speaking. ‘‘ Ronie, dear,’’ I said, 
when we got off to walk up a steep hill, 
‘* did you know it was Captain Ladyon 
when his car ran into you?’’ 

‘“‘ The car did not run into me,”’ she 
said. 

‘*T mean when vou fell off.’’ 

She didn’t speak, so I said: ‘fT am 
sure vou knew, dear, who it was.”’ 

“Yes, I did,’’ she said. ** He 





‘*T assured 


jumped out, and helped me up, and 
anologised, and told me who he was, 


He 


and insisted on taking me home. 
> 
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made me get into the car, and took up 
the bike too, and he would have 
brought me to the door, but I wouldn’t 
let him. I told him how horridly Tory 
—I mean what a strong Conservative 
—Pater is, so he did not insist. I don’t 
care if he is the Radical candidate—he 
is‘a gentleman.’’ 

** Oh, Ronie, dear, are you ir love 
with him?’ I asked, putting my arm 
round her. 

**Don’t be 
“* Ridiculous ! 
twice.’’ 

**'Was that why you went to the 
meeting, dear?’’ I asked. 

“*T wanted to hear him speak,’’ she 
ae ** Don’t you like hii, 
Kathie ?”’ 

, “* Yes,?? I said. ‘‘ What 2.pity he 
is a horrid Radical. He makes Pater 
really furious, you know.”’ 

** Pater is ridiculous,’’ she said. ‘‘ I 
don’t suppose I shall ever speak to him 
again, and I wanted to hear him speak. 
Wasn’t he splendid—for—for a Radi- 
cal ?’ 

I didn’t say anything, for I could 
See quite plainly poor Rona had really 
fallen in love with him. I wasn’t a bit 
surprised, for he was really charming. 
But there was no hope for poor Rona, 
for I was sure Pater would rather see 
her dead than married to the very Radi- 
cal we were trying to keep out. 

When we went to bed I went to 
Rona’s room. ‘‘ Do you really care 
for him, dear ?’’ I asked. 

** Oh, do go away, Kathie,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I wish I had never seen him. 
If I hadn’t been such a fool as to go 
canvassing I shouldn’t have met the 
car, and——. Aren't _ elections 
beastly ?”’ 

I knew then that she did care for 
** If I were you, dear,’’ I said, 
Or, I'll 


silly,’’. she = said. 
I have only seen him 


him. 
**T would talk to mummy. 
tell her if you like.’’ 

** You’re not to,’’ 

** Well, tell her, dear. You see 
she’ll understand. You know she be- 
longed to a Radical family when Pater 
married her, and——’’ 

Rona jumped up as if she had been 
sitting on a barrel of powder. ‘‘ Oh, 
I’d forgotten that.”” And then she 
sank back again. ‘‘ But Pater was not 
so—so violent in those days. .« » .« 


she said. 
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I hope he won’t lose. Mr. Cowden is 
quite sixty, and he won’t feel it much 
if he loses, but it would be terrible for 
Captain Ladyon.”’ 

** Ronie,’’ I said, ‘‘ I don’t believe 
you are true blue at all now.”’ 

‘*Oh, but I am, dear,’’ she said. 
Pt ko. 8 after all, politics 
are very silly, don’t you think? ”’ 

I could see that Rona had really 
fallen in love with Captain Ladyon, 
and I was not surprised, for he was 
really a charming man, and he was 
said to be very rich, too. But I knew 
what Pater is, and even if the Captain 
cared for Rona, he wouldn’t hear of 
his daughter marrying the Radical can- 
didate. 

Rona went out canvassing the next 
day alone—she said she wanted to be 
alone. I heard the same evening the 
Captain had been canvassing in West- 
ill, too, and I have no doubt they met, 
though I didn’t ask her. The next 
night was the Captain’s meeting on our 
village green, and Pater told us to tell 
the people to keep away. He had to 
go to East Pamley to preside at a meet- 
ing, and I knew Rona was pleased. 
We went to the meeting, and heard the 
Captain speak. Rona said how well 
he spoke, but I couldn’t tell the poor 
girl the best hope for her would be that 
the Captain lost. If he won, Pater 
would be quite mad. 


I have not yet been really and truly 
deep down in love myself, but I can 
see that a girl who is really in love is 
very cunning. On Friday Rona told 
us she was going on Saturday after- 
noon to spend the week-end with Cecily 
Massey at Massingham Hall, which is 
about twenty miles away. Pater 
growled; he always does growl, even 
if he does not really feel growly, bit 
Sir Herbert Massey is a power in the 
county. I asked Rona where she was 
going,and she said she was fagged with 
the electioneering, and she wanted a 
change. I said I should like to go too, 
but Rona said there would probably be 
a house-party, and not too much room. 
She went off on Saturday, promising 
Pater to be back on Monday. 

She came back on Monday after- 
noon, and I asked her if she had had 
a good time, and she said, ‘‘ Rip 
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ping !’’ but I thought she looked rather 
worried. She said she wasn’t a bit, 
but that night she came to my: room 
and sat on my bed. 

‘‘ What’s up, dear?’’ I asked. 

‘* Nothing,’’ she said. 

‘“‘ Yes, there is, fibber,’’ I said. 

She blushed as red as could be. 
** Captain Ladyon was staying at Mas- 
singham Hall for the week-end,’’ she 
said, at last. 

‘* Oh, you artful darling !’’ I said. 

‘‘ And we are engaged,’’-she said, 
and showed me a beautiful ring. 

‘‘Rona!’’ I cried. Then I said, 
‘Then, why are you worried? ”’ 

‘* Because he is coming here to- 
morrow after lunch to see Pater.’’ 

‘“Oh!’’ I said. I could understand 
ho-y worried the poor girl was. 


I really think Captain Ladyon is the 
bravest man I ever knew. It was just 
after lunch the next day that he drove 
up in his car. I was upstairs, and saw 
him get out, and he looked just as 
comfortable as if he were coming to 
dinner. I felt sure he would not have 
looked like that if he had heard Pater 
rave about him and his party at lunch. 
It made poor Rona so ill she could eat 
nothing, and she got up from the table 
saying she had a headache, and I am 
sure she went to her room and wept. 

I thought I ought to do my best, so 
I stepped on the balcony and called 
softly to Captain Ladyon as he got to 
the door. I said, ‘‘ Please go back, 
Captain Ladyon; Pater is in a — 
beast of a temper to-day about your 
politics and this election. Please go 
now and come another day.”’ 

He smiled up at me. ‘‘ Thanks very 
much,’’ he said, with a smile; ‘‘ my 
spine is cold with funk, but—will it 
be weapons do you think? ’”’ 

“‘ He’ll scare the wits out of you,”’ 
I said. ‘‘ And there was curry for 
lunch, and it always upsets him, 
though he is fond of it.”’ 

“T'll go before you terrify me any 
more,’’ he said. I thought he meant 
to go away, but he rang the bell. 

I ran downstairs and into an alcove 
in the hall. It wasn't eaves-dropping, 
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for it was necessary poor Rona should 
know exactly what occurred. The 
maid brought the Captain in the hall, 
and then went to Pater. He sent out 
word he could not see him, in a voice 
loud enough for the Captain to hear. 

‘* Tell him, please,’’ said the Cap- 
tain, ‘‘ I must see him on a business of 
particular moment.”’ 

The maid went to Pater again, and 
at last, instead of asking the Captain 
in, Pater came out in the hall, look- 
ing positively terrifying. 

‘* You wished to see me,’ said 
Pater, and the Captain ought to have 
shrivelled up, but he didn’t. 

‘** If you will kindly give me a little 
cf your time,’’ he said. 

I believe Pater saw he wasn’t afraid, 
for after a moment he said, ‘‘ Come 
this way, please.’’ 

I expected in about five minutes the 
Captain would leave in a hurry, but 
he didn’t, and after a time Pater rang 
the bell, and a maid came for poor 
Rona. I didn’t let her see me, but she 
looked so perfectly white that I 
couldn’t help putting my arm round 
her and kissing her. ‘* Buck up, 
dear,’’ I said: 

Then mother was sent for, and after 
a time the Captain came out, and Pater 
shook hands with him and saw him to 
the motor. Rona came upstairs and 
put her arms round me and laughed 
and cried, and told me all about it. 

‘Oh, he’s splendid,’’ she cried. 
‘* He wasn’t a bit afraid, and when 
I went down Pater was like a lamb. 
He asked me what it meant, and Guy 
came and stood beside me, and I—I 
told Pater. He talked in his big way, 
but he consented on condition the en- 
gagement was not spoken about till 
after the election. Oh, he’s splendid, 
really, and mother kissed him and 
wished him success.’’ 

* * * * 


Poor Captain Ladyon was beaten 
bv twenty-three votes.. But he said he 


didn’t mind in the least, because he 
had got something worth a lot more, 
and he was sure of getting in the next 
election, because our influence would 
not be against him, and he bowed to 
Rona is a iucky girl. 


Pater. 
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By D. Meredith. 


ARGERY WARD vo _ BILLy 


ARMITAGE, 


Home Sweet Home, 
Monday. 

My Dearest Billy,—Ever so many 
apologies for not having replied to 
your last letter before this; thanks so 
much for it, it was full of good things. 
Your description of Algy ‘‘ lobbing "’ 
over the net at tennis made me smile 
a big smile. By the wildest stretch of 
imagination I cannot picture him in- 
dulging in any game that would neces- 
sitate his exercising himself at all. You 
say that you are not satisfied with my 
letters! My dear boy (N.B.—The dear 
came quite naturally to me), you surely 
don’t expect me to make protestations 
of undying affection in every letter? I 
told you once upon a time that I was 
physically incapable of writing a love- 
letter; if I attempted one, my pen 
would stagger with the strength of my 
own emotions. If you grumble again, 
I shall cease corresponding with you 
altogether (is that a threat or a pro- 
mise?). So, beware! Delighted to 
hear that your holidays are arranged 
for August. Dad has taken a house 
just outside the town of Denbigh for 
July, August, and September. I be- 
lieve the surrounding country is very 
beautiful. So I hereby. most solemnly 
invite you to stay with us at our 
country residence in the month of 
August, 1910. I can promise you golf, 
tennis, driving, walking, beautiful 
scenery, and, lastly, but by no means 
leastly, my entrancing society! I have 
no news to tell you at all, at all. Give 
my very best love to all, and heaps of 
love to your own self. 

Yours: always, 
MARGERY. 


MARGERY WarRD TO EILEEN KAVANAGH. 
Bryn Tirion, nr. Denbigh. 
Dear Eileen,—True to my promise, 
I take up my pen, dip it in the ink, and 
proceed to give you all news up to 
date. 


Dad and I are 
‘* far from the 


Note the address! 
leading the simple life 
madding crowd.”’ 

The town of Denbigh is eminently 
picturesque. Dad is in his element, 
and seems very much better. The air 
is very bracing, and makes one feel 
very much alive. 

The old castle here would send you 
into ecstasies : it is a grand old place, 
stands on a hill, and commands a 
glorious view of the surrounding 
country. Mountains standing like 
sentinels guarding the land; here and 
there small whité-washed cottages 
peeping shyly from behind trees of 
every shade of green; old churches, 
mellowed and beautified by the hand of 
Time, all making up a scene of mag- 
nificent beauty. Some Americans were 
** doing ’’ the castle on the same day 
when I visited it. I overheard one of 
the ladies remark: ‘* Such a climb! 
What .a.shame they didn’t build it 
nearer the railway station. I guess 
I’m hot.’’ (Collapse of yours truly.) 
But, to proceed with details. Not far 
from this house stands an_ unpre- 
tentious cottage. dignified because of 
its association with Dr. Johnson, who 
compiled a portion of his dictionary 
there. Also a monument has_ been 
erected to his memory. Yesterday I 
visited Denbigh Asylum, which is a fine 
institution, .conducted on admirable 
lines. I think it is one of the saddest 
sights, and I will spare you the har- 
rowing details. Some of the inmates 
seem perfectly happy—one woman was 
pointed out to me as indulging in a 
harmless passion for the celebrated 
Dolly Dyes. Every penny which found 
its way to her was quickly invested in 
a 1d. dye, with which she coloured her 
wearing apparel (needless to say, her 
appearance was somewhat noticeable). 

Am I boring vou? I’ve been boring 
Billy in the same way. I’ve just written 
him a diary up to date—something 
similar. So if you see him, don’t com- 
pare notes. He's coming here be- 
ginning of August. I hope.the weather 
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will be ‘‘summery.’’ Hope you will 
have a joily time at Cowes. 
Love from yours, 
MARGERY. 


MarGERY WarD TO EILEEN KAVANAGH. 
Bryn Tirion, nr. Denbigh, 
Aug. 12. 

Dear Eileen,—Weep with me, and 
allow me to confide in you. This letter 
must be strictly confidential—at your 
peril—not a word to a soul. 

I have quarrelled with Billy: the 
worst quarrel that I have ever had in 
my sweet young life, and the tragedy 
of it is that our engagement is no more. 
In my opinion, Billy is at fault, but 
—read : 

Billy came here with the first of 
August (it seems years ago), and all 
went merrily until—one wet day. 

The rain came down in torrents, 
even with mackintoshes and umbrellas 
(which I hate with a deadly hatred) we 
should have been soaked in a few 
minutes had we ventured out. So we 
stayed indoors. I repeat, we stayed 
indoors. Billy, in an evil moment, 
thought he would improve his mind by 
reading Carlyle. It so happened that 
I had been improving (or trying to im- 
prove) my mind by that self-same 
book, and in its pages (read this 
sepulchrally) was a note in my hand- 
writing—or, rather, a ‘‘ billet-doux,’’ 
commencing ‘‘ My dearest Algy!”’ 
and continuing in rather a lover-like 
manner. Billy, when his eye alighted 
on ‘‘ My dearest Algy!’’ jumped to 
the conclusion that I had been writing 
a love-letter to Algy Morton! The 
humour of it! Billy handed the letter 
to me with trembling hand and a 
danger-signal alight in each eye, aad 
with an air of assuméd nonchalance 
stammered, ‘‘ I believe this is your pro- 
pertv. I inadvertently (Billy always 
use stilted language when he is 
roused) read the commencement.’’ Then 
he continued, ‘‘ Can you tell me what 
time the next train departs ?’”’ 

‘“ Train? ’’ I articulated. 

‘*Yes,’”? he answered, ‘‘ T-r-a-i-n. 
I think 1 spoke distinctly, did I not? ”’ 

Thes I understood. Billy was fran- 
tically jealous, and didn’t even ask for 
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an explanation of the letter. It was my 
turn to be indignant, but I kept myself 
well in hand. (Sounds horsey, doesn’t 
it ?) 

‘‘Train?’’ I answered, in the 
sweetest voice that I could assume. 
‘*Oh! yes. There’s one at 1.50. But 
must you go so soon? ”’ 

‘In the circumstances, yes,’ 
snapped out. 

‘*In that case,’’ I answered, in 
frigid tones, and with a_ tear-drop 
wobbling on the brink of my eyes, ‘‘ I 
must order luncheon earlier than 
usual.’’ Thusly I made my escape to 
weep in privacy. The tears streamed, 
and I could not stop the torrent. The 
more I tried not to cry the more I cried, 
and my face was a sight for the gods! 
And all this because Billy took it for 
granted that I was mean enough to 
**play him false,’’ and carry on a 
double game. When I had succeeded 
in calming my emotions and wiping 
my’ tear-stained face, I thought I 
would explain to Billy that the letter 
was one which I had written in an odd 
moment, and was merely copy for a 
story I have written for a magazine. 
But, alas for my good resolutions! 
Billy had flown and left a note for me, 
which was a masterpiece of offended 
dignity, ending with sincerest thanks 
for hospitality! So hot-headed of him 
to rush away ; but I know he will be 
sorry when he recovers from his fit of 
temper. Hope you don’t mind being 
worried with my troubles; it €ases my 
mind to write on paper. Reply soon. 

Yours miserably, 


he 


, 


MARGERY. 


MARGERY WARD TO EILEEN KAVANAGH. 


Bryn Tirion, nr. Denbigh, 
Aug. 18. 
Dear Eileen,—You old darling. You 


always do cheer me up. But I had 
been effectually’ cheered up _ before 
your letter came. My iast letter was 
a grunt from page to page. This shall 
be a purr from beginning to end. Last 
Saturday afternoon being brilliantly 
fine and sunny, I sauntered out armed 
with a book to read in the Castle 
grounds. I had not gone far when 
met a young platonic friend, who 
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asked if he might accompany me. I 
gave him the desired permission, and 
we spent a very pleasant afternoon 
among the ruins. 

Now for the interesting part! We 
were returning home, and were just 
underneath the magnificent Gothic 
arch, when one of my ‘“ Merry 
Widow ”’ curls came down (a genuine 
curl, I mean, not a transformation). 
My young platonic friend, being useful, 
fastened it up with a hairpin, when at 
that crucial moment ‘Billy appeared. 
Seeing me in the somewhat romantic 
attitude of having a curl pinned up, he 
frowned. I gave him a Society bow, 
and we mutually passed on as if we 
were the merest acquaintances. When 
I returned home, dad said that Billy 
had called, and, not finding me at 
home, had followed to the castle. 

To proceed, two days elapsed, dur- 
ing which no sign of Billy. On the 
third day I went for a drive all by my 
lonesome. I had gone about a mile, 
when the horse came to a dead stop, 
and would not ‘‘ budge.’’ I gave her 


a modest flip with my whip. Still no 


movement. Picture me a “ love-lorn 
creetur’’—no one in sight—gazing 
with a rueful look upon the stupid 
horse. I was afraid of whipping the 
horse too much, in case she should 
** bolt.”’ 

I patted her, with no result. I used 
every term of endearment in my 
vocabulary, all to no purpose. So I 
resigned myse'f to await her pleasure. 
To complete my discomfiture the rain 
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began to fall—a shower, but sufficient 
to make me look like a limp rag. A 
white muslin dress and sun-hat in a 
shower of rain! Then a figure came in 
sight—a well-known figure—Billy! I 
folded up ‘my pride, and put it away 
until a more opportune time, I re- 
quested Billy to take the trap -home. 
By. this time the sun was shining bril- 
liantly, showing up the bedraggled 
state of my attire to advantage. Billy 
was drenched also, but he handed me 
into the trap, took the reins, and 
whipped the horse. She made one 
bound, and started off at a breakneck 
pace in the wrong direction, but we 
came to cross-roads, and the horse, 
being more docile, turned and bounded 
homewards. Having reached our des- 
tination, Billy said : ‘‘ How is it ‘ that 
chap’ was not with you to-day? | 
am afraid I disturbed a pretty tableau 
the other day! By the way,’ he 
continued, ‘‘ your hair is coming down, 
May I have the privilege?’’ I per- 
mitted him the privilege, and also, in- 
cidentally, he availed himself of a few 
other. privileges ; and explanations, 
apologies followed, and I forgave him 
for rushing away, although it appears 
he had only ‘‘ put up”’ at an hotel in 
the town! 

So we are going to live happily ever 
after. 

Burn this epistle when you have 
mastered its contents, and forgive me 
for worrying you with my own affairs. 

Yours happily, 
MarGEny. 
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To the Honour of Navarre. 


By May Wynne. 


66 ASTON!” 
My lady’s voice ‘was full 
of fear, and she glanced round 
the twilit room, as though she dreaded 
who might be lurking amongst the 
tapestries. But I came boldly forward, 
catching her in my arms, as a lover 
should. 

* Juliet. Ah! dear one. No welcome 
for me, then? ”’ 

Welcome enough in her soft brown 
eyes, where love battled with its own 
fears. Yet, even whilst my _ lips 
pressed hers in the kiss for which I 
had been hungering these last three 
weeks and more, she laid a trembling 
hand on my sleeve. 

‘* How dare you come? ’”’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘ Do. you not know that it is 
death for you to be seen here? Death 
for a De Mouillet to be found in. the 
house of De Rénaux? ”’ 

1 shrugged my shoulder, relaxing no 
whit :'my embrace round her. slender 
waist. ‘‘ A De Mouillet doesn’t think 
of death when he comes courting,’ I 
answered, with all the lightness of 
youth; ‘‘ he only thinks of the favour 
in his lady’s eyes—the fairest eyes in 
France,”’ 

And I kissed her closing lids very 
tenderly. 

But there was a tremor in her voice 
as she replied : 

““My eyes? Nay; they will lose all 
their poor beauty in weeping for you if 
you are thus reckless. My father and 
uncle are below. Should they come 
up—— ’”’ But I sealed fears and fore- 
bodings with another kiss. 

“ They'll not come up!’’ I replied. 
‘* They’re busy discussing the next bill 
of fare which we starvrng wretches are 
to have set before us—Navarre, Sauce 
Huguenot, or Mayenne, Sauce Parma. 
I’m not sure if the former were not 
more to the taste df honest men.’’ 

‘Don’t, Gaston,” Juliet implored. 
“* Mv father is Guisard, heart and soul. 
If he heard you - 

** Methinks the sight were enough,” 
I replied. ‘* But come, sweet. Be 


kind to me, and let us think nothing of 
these grim horrors around us, but only 
of our love. Dost mind the apple 
orchard in Picardy, and how you came 
to me in the. sunshine, blossoms over- 
head and green grass beneath our feet, 
and you the-fairest and loveliest maid 
in all France, to smile your welcome 
into my eyes? What were the ‘words 
you whispered then, my lady? Tell 
me? ”’ 

My arm was round her waist as I 
spoke, and I smiled as I read the story 
of those sweet brown eyes raised to 
mine. But she must needs tease me, 
falling into my mood, which forgot 
dangers, fears, and starvation just 
then. 

‘* What,’’ she cried, softly, ‘‘ is 
your memory so short then, sir? Fie! 
And you a faithful lover! ’’ 

I took toll at her lips again, for her 
speech. 

‘* Tis not that I’ve forgot—but must 
needs hear them again, ma mie. Say 
to me, ‘I love you, Gaston, with all 
my heart and soul, and will wed you 
and no other, in spite of my father, 
uncle—or M. de Guise.’ ”’ 

But it was not Juliet who replied, 
though: she opened her lips obediently 
enough. Yet, ere the first word was 
spoken, the heavy tapestry was rent 
aside, and her father, M. le Comte de 
Rénaux, stood in the open doorway, 
with the fox-faced priest, his brother, 
peering over his shoulder. 

‘* So,’’ shouted the Count, his s wart 
visage aflame with anger, ‘‘ this is 
how you conduct your orisons for the 
salvation of your starving countrymen, 
girl?—wantoning with your lover— 
who dares to show his traitor face in 
my house! ”’ 

He stepped forward, his sword 
drawn, his face menacing, whilst Juliet, 
fearing perchance to see us fight—or 
worse—sprang between us with a 
scream, her hands clasped, her pretty 
face all white and puckered with 
anguish. 

shé cried. 


“Father, father! ** 
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‘Mercy! In the name of the saints— 
mercy, he . . eRe ae 

‘* Gaston de Mouillet,’’ yelped the 
Count, pushing her aside. ‘‘ One of 
those vile curs who are neither good 
Catholics nor honest Huguenots. So I 
rid the city of-a pestilence, and France 
of a mongrel son.”’ 

The insult was- bitter, and,. had I 
had my sword, I doubt not that: I 
should have forgotten that the speaker 
was Juliet’s father. As it was, un- 
armed, I could only have spitted my- 
self on his blade. 

**You have the advantage, Mon- 
sieur,’” I cried, hotly ‘“‘T am un- 
armed, or you should not speak those 
words twice.’’ 

He turned on me with a snarl, but I 
did not shrink. 

** What !’’ he cried. 
to bandy words with me? 
are in my power.”’ 

‘Not only would I bandy words,”’ 
I retorted, ‘‘ but I would teach you a 
lesson such as a De Mouillet has taught 
a De Rénaux before now, had I my 
sword.”” 

I thought at first he would have 
fallen into an apoplexy, so choked with 
rage -was he, whilst Juliet ran back 
to my side, clinging to my arm as 
though to. shield me. But I drew her 
back close to my heart, and waited for 
her father to recover speech. He 
found it in a volley of oaths, which 
made Juliet shudder, whilst the priest, 
Father Anselm, came nearer, raising 
an admonishing hand. 

‘* Away with him,’’ screamed the 
Count. . ‘‘ Call the men, and away 
with him. He shall hang, like the 
vaurien cur he is, for a spectacle to 
honest men.’ 

But his brother interposed, his foxy 
eyes on my face. 

A Jesuit father, this Anselm de 
Rénaux, and a Jesuit heart had he, as 
ful! of tricks and plottings as the craf- 
tiest of his order. For the last fort- 
night the monasteries of the great 
brotherhood had—by  force—been 


““VYou dare 
You, who 


onenec to the starving pcepulace, and 
their vast hoards of food pillaged and 
devoured. 

For the first time they were like to 
fast in 


earnest--a . depressing fact 
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already depicted on the fellow’s lean 
and cadaverous cheeks. 

‘ Nay, nay,’’ he replied. ‘‘I have 
a thought, my brother, which seems 
good to me. This man hangs, and 
but precedes many a good Leaguer to 
purgatory by a few days.”’ 

‘* What mean.you?’’ stormed the 
Count. ‘‘ You’d give the fellow life? 
Death of the devils, he shan’t have it. 
You heard his taunts. - You see—— ”’ 

He pointed to us as we stood—to- 
gether—in that tapestried chamber, 
the setting sun flaring in on us as we 
faced those others. 

Pére Anselm shrugged his shoulders, 
** Life, death, what. matter for such an 
one?’’ quoth he. ‘‘ But the people! 
Dieu de Dieu! You should see those 
poor wretches whom I meet day by 
day. Starvation! What a death! 
You will perhaps feel it yourself, 
brother ; but it is worse to see it as I 
see it. Why, but yesterday it was 
told me a mother, in her raving agony, 
devoured her own child.’’ 

The words thrilled us all. I could 
feel Juliet’s heart beating fast against 
my own. Pére Anselm laid his hand 
on his brother’s shoulder. 

** Tell him,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ that 
you give him life—nay, your daughter, 
too, for reward, if he wins through 
the lines of the King of Navarre, and 
persuade his Huguenot Majesty to 
allow six thousand of these poor, 
starving ones to pass forth at will 
without molestation.”’ 

M. le Comte stared. 

‘*Nom d’un chien!’ he growled. 
‘* Hunger has crazed you, Anselm. Is 
it like that Navarre would thus relieve 
the town, when aiready Parma is on 
the march to our rescue? It is a mad- 
ness.”’ 

Pére Anselm smiled. ‘‘ They say 
the Béarnais is mad,’’ he replied. 
‘* For a whim he has committed more 
generous follies still. At times it 
pleases him to create for himself such 
a reputation. The madness of the de- 
mand fits the madness of his humour.” 

‘“ With such mania I would have 
small dealings,’’ quoth the Count 
grimly. ‘‘ Yet, as you say, the chance 
in this case is worth taking. If M. de 
Mouillet can pass the lines with the 
devil’s aid, and reach Navarre withoug 


























being hanged as a spy on .the way, 
there will be some hope that heaven 1s 
willing to work a miracle for Paris.”’ 

“But he will be ‘killed,’ cried 
Juliet.  “‘ Ah! he will be killed,’’ and 
she clung to me. But I looked across 
into the swart face of my enemies. 

‘““T accept the task, M. le Comte,”’ 
I said, ‘‘ if on your honour you swear 
that if I be successful you give me your 
daughter Juliet to wife.’”’ 

He laughed, a_ harsh, 
mirth. 

‘“‘ By the Holy Rood, I swear,”’ he 
answered, ‘‘ that if you reach Navarre 
and obtain consent from him to.open 
his lines to six thousand of these poor, 
starving devils, I will send Juliet with 
them to you as guerdon.”’ 

Mocking, he turned away. 

“If you fail,’’ he cried, ‘‘ methinks 
I can save my own rope. There are 
many trees outside Paris to bear spy- 
fruit from their branches. - A fit end 
for a De Mouiilet.”’ 

But I took no heed to the gibe. 

‘“To-morrow,’’ I whispered. in 
Juliet’s ear, ‘‘ends ail or. wins all 
for us, sweet. Thou’lt pray for thy 
Gaston.”’ 

She flung her arms around me, heed- 
less of her father’s curses. 

“Gaston, Gaston,’’ she wailed. 
“Ah! the Blessed Virgin, hear me. I 
shall be praying——, praying——’’ 

“ Till we meet again outside the city 
gate, dear heart,’’ I said, but couid 
add no more, seeing that her father 
caught her roughiy by the arm, drag- 
ging her away. 

“Hast no shame, wench?’’ he 
stormed. ‘‘ To your chamber—and, 
to-morrow ’twill be that I send you to 
a convent ceil, or. betroth you to M. 
D’Augouillot, who is a brave gentle- 
man and good Leaguer. He’ll cure 
vou of your follies, and teach you to 
be an honest woman.”’ 

1 bowed. 

“To-morrow she rides to me in the 
camp: of Navarre,’’ I said. ** And 
never man shall have a fairer bride, 
or lady a more devoted husband.”’ 

The-Count scowled. 

“To-morrow you'll hang, he 
barked, “else I’d not keep my hands 
off you to-day. Yet——”’ he smiled 
Sourly, “I'll keep my word.” 


raucous 
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He was a De Rénaux, and I knew 
that last speech was true. Those of 


his house kept faith—even to an 
enemy. 
* * * 


Out into the twilight of tke streets 
of Paris; and before me a task which 
might well daunt any man. 

The King of Navarre knew what a 
blockade should be, and not a mouse 
stirred without the walls but his men 
had knowledge of it. 

And I had no stomach for a spy’s 
end. What cculd I do? 

In some despair I turned my steps 
towards a smail by-lane, leading from 
the Rue Etienne. A half thought, 
wild and ali but impossible, was born 
to me. 

As Gaston de Mouillet, 
chance of success. I 
another title. Georges Drouet was 
known to me. I had done him ser- 
vice in the past, and he, in his turn, 
would aid me now if he could. A 
clever vagabond, old Georges, with a 
wondrous. talent for his trade. My 
spirits rose, as though by instinct, 
whilst I clambered down the dark, 
cellar-like steps, and along the dim 
passages which led to my destination. 

Pardi! What a spectacle that room 
was, with the lamp smoking on a 
bracket on the wall, emitting a foul 
odour which mingled with many 
another in that close, fetid atmosphere. 

Drouet himself was busily at work 
in the midst of a heterogeneous pile of 
garments, such as the room was 
stacked with. 

Gear of all kinds was here, men’s, 
women’s, children’s. of every condi- 
tion, and Drouet, like some wizened 
elf, chuckling over his latest bargain 
in the midst. 

He cackled out a welcome at sight 
of me, flinging aside a pair of satin 
breeches as he came forward. But I 
cut short his flowers of sneech, which 
were out of season as daffodils in win- 
ter. 

‘*T come on business, Georges,’’ I 
said, ‘‘ and gold crowns for good ser- 
vice.’’ 

‘* What I do for vou, M. Gaston, is 
a work of love,’’ he replied, simply. 
‘* You know it.”’ 

** Yes, yes,’. I answered, kindly. 


I had no 


would seek 
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** You have a grateful heart, Georges, 
and such are rare. But the gratitude 
will be on my side if you can make a 
comely lass of such unpromising 
material.’’ 

He wrinkled his brows in some 
amaze, but asked no questions. 

‘* A masquerade?’’ he questioned, 
leading the way-to an inner room. 

He understood—sufficiently. 

** Aye,’’ I answered, grimly, ‘‘ but 
with Death to raise the vizor.’’ 

‘* Then we must make it fit closely,’’ 
quoth he, with some earnestness. ‘‘ I 
have too few friends to lose one.’’ 

A clever man, as I have said, was 
Georges Drouet, and I—well, | had, 
as -he_ said, natural advantages 
for. the part I played: a fair 
skin, blue eyes, and smooth cheeks. 
My moustachios I parted with in 
regret. But it was a necessary sac- 
rifice. In the-end I was satisfied, 
and so—a more difficult matter—was 
old Georges. -In my long cloak and 
hood I made a very passable wench, 
with such curls and ringlets as would 
have filled many other maids with 
envy. 

*‘ The prettiest demoiselle in Paris,’ 
Georges declared, with a chuckle, and 
—without vanity—I could agree, with 
one reservation. 

Thanking my old friend heartily 
and pressing payment on him, in spite 
of his expostulations, I made my way 
up once more into the streets of Paris. 

My next move I left to the saints, 
and some gentle one, with a heart in 
sympathy with human loves, must have 
pitied my need, for, as I passed down a 
narrow street, a door opened, and a 
girl stepped out, looking stealthily this 
way and that. 

I drew back into the shadow, watch- 
ing. Presently, not noting me, she 
raised her hand, waving a white ker- 
chief. I drew close. 

Three times she waved it. 
stepped back, closing the door. 

It was a signal, and still, held by 
some ‘hidden impulse, I waited. 

A man had stolen forth from the 
shadows at the other énd of the street, 
and was hastening towards the rendez- 


’ 


Then 


vous. 
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He. passed close by my doorway. 
Morbleu! The folly of the fool! 

Beneath his breath he hummed the 
air of a popular Huguenot ditty. 

In a flash I comprehended. ~ 
_ This was a spy of the Béarnais go- 
ing to keep tryst with his mistress 
and learn from her the state of Paris 
and the straits to which hunger had 
driven it. 

Allons donc! Quick as thought, { 
was across his path. He halted, 
catching back his breath at sight of 
my muffled figure. 

“* Jeannette !’’ he whispered, craning 
forward. ‘‘ Jeannette!’’ 

‘Back !’’ I muttered, very softly, 
** we are watched. To the archway.” 

At the end of the street an archway 
threw darker shadows than here. The 
fellow obeyed without hesitation, the 
thought of a trap fasthest from his 


mind. Beneath the archway we 
paused. 
‘*The packet!’’ he whispered. 


‘* There is not a moment to lose, girl. 
The danger is great.’ 

It was no lover-like speech, but this 
man was evidently no hero, and the 
darkness ‘and fear of discovery had 
unstrung his nerves. 

To return to his camp in safety was 
more in his mind than kisses. As he 
spoke he came close, and, as he did 
so, I made a rapid movement, clutch- 
ing his throat. I held his windpipe 
too tightly to let him scream, even had 
he been so minded in the first shock 
of surprise. 

‘* Listen to me, mon ami,”’ I said, 
speaking very quietly, but firmly. “I 
am not Jeannette, ard I have no 
packet. Moreover, you are in my 
power. Even when I let go of your 
throat you cannot escape, for I hold 
a pistol here, and shall shoot you, 
without mercy, if you try to trick me.” 

I let him feel the rim of cold steel 
pressed for a moment against the nape 
of his neck. Then I let him go. For 
a time he stood motionless, a huddled 
lump of terrified humanity. But the 
sound of my voice bidding him bestir 
himself had the desired effect. 

‘* What do you want? ’’ he growled. 
** Money, I suppose? I know your 
sort. Well, you shall have it.”’ 

‘No, no,’’ I replied hastily. 


“It 
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js not a question of money. Far less. 
All I ask is the pleasure of your com- 
pany and guidance to the Huguenot 
camp. I have a message for His 
Highness of Navarre.”’ 

This seemed to amuse him, for all 
his oath on my insolence. 

‘A message for Navarre!’’ he 
grunted. ‘‘ From a troll like you! 
By my faith, you'll have to be fair as 
Venus’s self to escape hanging.’’ 

“ That’s my affair,’’ I replied coolly. 
“T take the risk of my reception once 
I am in His Majesty’s presence. But 
I warn you if you try to play the 
traitor en route, the crows will be 
feasting on your carrion ere morning.’’ 

Again he swore in a way which 
should have made my fair cheeks burn 
had I been what he took me for, but 
he led on, nevertheless, and I followed 
with confidence, feeling assured that 
the fellow was in too great a fear fo 
try trickeries. As I went I congratu- 


lated myself on such a chance. 
Surely that pitying saint of lovers 
had taken us under her protection. 


The man—Henri Groizet I heard him 
named later—took me down many 
streets and lanes, showing a know- 
ledge of Paris which surprised me. At 
length he paused at a house not far 
from the city walls—a gloomy, unin- 
habited dwelling, no less sinister inside 
than out. 

I gripped my pistol closer. 
Groizet led on. 

Apparently he had no friends. saving 
the fair Jeannette, for the house was 
silent and deserted. So much the 
better. I had anticipated a fight. As 
we descended a long flight of stone 
Steps my curiosity quickened. 

Where were we going? I was on 
my guard. But Groizet was not man 
enough to risk a bullet in his vitals. 
He did not attempt to give me the slip, 
but led the way into a small vault or 
cellar. It was lighted by a torch set 
in an old-fashioned cresset. Evidently 
he had been minded to return this 
way. An opening in the wall gave a 
clue to my bewilderment. This, then, 
was one of those secret passages, 
known only to a few which led under- 
ground beneath the city walls. My 
heart bounded with excitement. 


Still 
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Already it appeared that my mission 
was accomplished. 

‘*You go first,’’ said Groizet sul- 
lenly, pointing to the mouth of the low, 
tunnel-like passage. But I drew back. 

‘* Nothing of the kind,’’ I laughed. 
‘* You first, and I promise to follow, 
Monsieur Spy. Oh! I will certainly 
follow,’’ and I clicked the pistol 
ominously. 

‘* You she-devil,’’ he muttered furi- 
ously, ‘‘ I would I had the throttling 
of you.”’ 

‘* Doubtless,’’ I replied coolly. 
‘* But at present I am more like to 
have the killing of you. Lead on.”’ 

He obeyed, growling like one of his 
own bears of Béarn ; but he was in my 
power, and very sorely afraid. 

So we passed along the passage. 
Very slowly, for the way was slippery 
with mud, and tortuous in its wind- 
ings, but we were through at length, 
and stood together breathing the cool 
night air into our suffocated lungs. 

We were in a tiny copse, some short 
distance outside the walls of Paris. 
No wonder I had found the way long! 
To the right lay the Huguenot camp. 
Well !—that was my destination. 

I felt my pulses stir at the thought. 
My companion evidently had no wish 
to delay, and together we hastened 
through the trees, and across the 
rough track between tents and camp- 
fires. 

Late though it was, not many had 
sought their beds, but squatted in 
groups, chatting, singing, some dicing, 
others drinking—perhaps a few pray- 
ing. 

As Groizet passed, many a jest was 
cracked at his expense, for a spy of 
his stamp is held in light regard by 
friend and foe alike. 

More than one youth, with hot head 
enflamed with wine, demanded a peep 
beneath my hood, or a kiss at least for 
his pains, but I checked my wouid-be 
admirers with a word. 

** Monsieur, I seek the King.”’ 

Which, though answered by mock- 
ing laughter, had the desired effect. 

So in time we reached the roval 
tent. And now came the crucia! 
moment of my adventure. A hanging 
—or Juliet—that was the alterna- 
tive st the end of it. I drew a deep 
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breath as I passed through the open- 
ing, and heard the heavy curtain fall 
to behind me. 

A slight difficulty, it seemed, arose 
on the hearing of Groizet’s tale. A 
voice rose in expostulation against 
another which took a lighter tone. I 
gathered that Henry was for seeing 
his unknown visitor—his counsellors 
against it. 

But the King’s will prevailed, and 
in due course I stood before the man 
who had already made a name for him- 
self as a fighter, a king, and a lover. 
A strong personality, keen-eyed, hook- 
nosed, dark, curly hair, and a laugh 
which was as infectious in its merri- 
ment as his frown was a thing to fear. 

But laughter was uppermost now. 

*“*Come, Madame,’”’ he - said, 
** vou’ve used strange means to win a 
place in our regard, yet if your face be 
as fair as your courage is great, we 
will listen readily to your tale.’’ 

‘* Petition, your Majesty,’’ I replied, 
and let my hood fall back sufficiently 
to give a glimpse of golden curls and 
a smooth cheek. 

The King’s interest grew. 

‘* My majesty is ever ready to listen 
to a petition from such lips,’’ he said 
gallantly, and motioned back the two 
men who stood near. 

I raised my head. ‘“ Especially, 
sire,’’? I murmured, ‘‘ when they speak 
to your heart.”’ 

He burst into 2 merry chuckling at 
this. 

‘* Pardi!’’ he laughed. ‘A bold 
wench. And so it is my heart you 
would attack, mistress. No- difficult 
matter with such eyes. Ventre Sainte 
Gris! And lips to match! ”’ 

He drew nearer as he spoke} look- 
ing eagerly down into my face. 

And truly my heart beat as fast as 
any maid’s—though with a different 
emotion to what he imagined. 

‘* Nay, sire,’ I murmured. “I 
have a petition. It will appeal to your 
heart, and yet—— ”’ 

** It shail be yours,’® quoth he gaily, 
“on the word of a king uncrowned, 
if in return—— ”’ 

** Sire? ”’ 


“You reward me with a smile.’’ 
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_““ Myself, sire. |My heart’s devo. 
tion. To serve and love such a king 
with all my’ soul.’”’ ‘ 

My impetuosity somewhat surprised 
him. ‘“You promise much, fair 
lady,’’ he said doubtfully. 

** And will give more, sire. If——” 
_ “I grant your petition? A tempt- 
ing offer. Come, let me look in your 
eyes, sweet. Morbleu ! They rival 
Gabrielle’s own. On the honour of 
Navarre you shall have your wish.” 

My heart beat to suffocation. 

** Sire, that you open your lines at 
dawn and let six thousand of your 
starving countrymen go free to find 
life wherewith to cry in later days 
* Long live King Henry of France!’” 

He stared at me in amaze ; but I did 
not give him time to reply. Kneeling 
before him I poured out a tale—true 
enough, alas!—of what those poor 
wretches were suffering, of their 
agonies, their desperation, _ their 
despair. 

He listened patiently, and, where, at 
first, had been cold amaze. there 
dawned in his eyes a growing pity. 

**Sire, sire,’’ I cried at length, ‘‘save 
them! As you hope one day to be 
King of France, let your humanity 
spare these who will one day be loyal 
subjects.”’ 

A gleam shone in his dark eyes. 

‘* That is true,’’ he said, *‘ true.” 
His head sank forward a little on his 
chest. ‘I will spare them. After 
all, they are no enemies of mine—these 
poor devils of Parisians. Yes, they 
shall go free. |My counsellors may 
call me mad. But ’’—he threw back 
his head smiling—‘*I am Henry of 
Navarre who, as you say, shall be 
Henry of France.”’ 

He paused, looking keenly into my 
eager face. ‘ 

** And 


abruptly. 


questioned 
‘* What is your name, and 
who sent you on such an errand?’ 


you?’’ he 


I rose to my feet. Had I not the 
King’s promise ? 

‘* Sire, as I said, my heart.” 

As I spoke I tore aside my hood and 
cloak, my golden wig, and clustering 
curls, and knelt once more before him. 

‘‘ The heart and sword of Gaston de 


Mouillet, sire,’ I continued, ‘* which 
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as 1 vowed, are laid henceforth at the 
feet of France’s greatest hero.”’ 

He stared, too nonplussed for speech 
at first, divided perhaps between 
chagrin and laughter. But the latter 
won the day as the full humour of the 
situation burst upon him. 

‘‘Ventre Sainte Gris, Monsieur de 
Mouillet,’’ he cried, clapping my back 
between great gusts of merriment. 
“You had me fairly. Your heart! 
yourself! A bounteous gift! Yet I 
accept. I accept! And—seeing that 
I have Madame Gabrielle to consider 
—I am not sure that the heart of Mon- 
sieur is not a more welcome gift than 
that of Mademoiselle. But—pardi! 
You make a sufficiently handsome mis- 
tress, my friend. Those ringlets— 
and those eyes! They conquered 
me.”’ 

‘* No, sire,’’ I ventured. ‘‘* ’Twas 
your own goodness of heart—and your 
people’s need—which did that.’’ 

He grew grave for an instant. 

“My people,” he murmured. 
“Would to heaven they were. A 
king and no king—fighting against 
subjects who will have none of me— 
and yet—— ”’ 

I raised his hand to my lips. 

‘“‘T swear allegiance to the King of 
France,’’ said I. 


* * * * 


The dawn broke over a strange 
scene. Pathetic, too, with that touch 
which shows war in its grisliest form. 

Through the open gates of Paris 
poured forth that terrible crowd of 
Starving men, women and children, 


whose salvation ever must.be one of 
the greatest honours to the name of 
Henry IV. of France. 

Stumbling, fainting, yet eagerly, 
they came. Strong men sobbing with 
joy, women laughing crazily as they 
told the little ones they held in their 
arms that they were on their way to 
ffnd food—food—food. 

The grim soldiers of Navarre, who 
had heard their leader’s order in amaze 
and incredulity, looked pitying enough 
now, even offering food from their 
own ample stores to the hollow- 
cheeked children who tottered by their 
mothers’ sides. 

But I—though my eyes filled with 
tears at the sad and dreadful sight of 
such sufferings—looked beyond this 
seething mass of men and women till, 
in the golden sunshine of the dawn I 
should see my lady riding forth to me. 
And at length she came. 

Bigot and bitter enemy though he 
might be, Comte Jéhan de Rénaux was 
a man of honour, and of his word. 
He had sworn, and, even to his own 
undoing he fulfilled. 

So she came. My lady! My lady! 
Can I ever write of the joy of that 
moment? It is a thing too sacred. 
Only, as I stood by her horse’s side, 
and heid out my arms to her, I knew 
what that love was which had sent me 
so blithely to a seeming death. 

‘* Juliet, Juliet! ’’ 

** My Gaston! ’”’ 

She was in my arms then, her heart 
against mine. 

Surely it has lain there ever since. 
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Love in the Bush. 


By M. Forrest. 


Le 


H ! the bonnie trees! : 
Botanically speaking, I am a 


perfect ignoramus. ‘Ihe names 
of my darlings are often unknown to 
me. Most ot the eucalyptus trees are 
plain ‘‘ gums,’’ though | believe I do 
know a blue gum from a stringy bark, 
and I can recognise an iron-bark tree 
by its dark trunk, and | am perfectly 
familiar with ti-trees, and swamp- 
oaks. I was brought up amongst 
them. I used to go out into the 
paddocks at dawn when there were 
little curls of mist still hanging about 
the willows which the flood had carried 
down from the big station reservoir 
and planted along our selection 
creek. One had been washed out, 
carried along, and left partly in and 
partly out of the water, and here it 
sprouted and threw forth slender 
willow wands, and was a _ splendid 
place to climb on when you were fish- 
ing for crayfish with a piece of raw 
steak stolen from the _ selection 
butcher’s shop and an end of twine. 
Underneath its topsy-turvy trunk 
silver bream slid through the green 
shallows, and sometimes a gleaming- 
bodied black snake swam across to 
the other side, and disappeared up the 
rugged slope into the long, dry grass 
that fringed the summit of the bank. 
The grass always seemed dry on our 
selection; perhaps that was why we 
had so little to wear and not much to 
eat in the old days, but we were happy 
with our bare, brown legs and our 
scant covering, and in spite of our hard 
bed stuffed with corn husks, or rare 
pots of ‘‘ bought ’’ jam, and the mono- 
tony of our bread and dripping. 
Mother wasn’t a good cook. She 
had been brought up as a lady in an 
English home, and had thought the 
world well lost for love when she 
married father, who was suner on the 
Sig station then. I wonder whcther 
she thought so later when the 
Arought and the babies came. But 


father loved her all the time; that was 
something, though I did hear him 
swear once when she poured the fat 
out of the frying-pan over the steak, 
thinking that was the right way to 
make brown gravy, and father had 
ridden miles to get that bit of fillet, 
for we only killed sheep on the selec- 
tion. Poor mother! Hers was the 
tragedy of the commonplace, and no 
mistake ! I can see her now, with 
her little hands disfigured by baking 
and mending, and the making of much 
melon jam—for the rinds of pie-melons 
are hard for little lady hands to slice 
up, and when I look at my own slim, 
brown hands, which have more of 
father’s capabilities about them, I 
sigh for the grey hairs which came so 
early, and the general sorrow of her 
incompetency as the wife of a strug- 
gling selector. 

A sister of my mother’s who came to 
see us for once, with rings on her plump 
fingers and a wonderful silk dust-cloak, 
said mother had always been an impul- 
sive fool, and that love had been the 
curse of our family! I do not think 
Aunt Ellen had ever felt the incon- 
venience of disinterested love. Her 
husband was worth thousands on the 
Stock Exchange, and he sent us five 
pounds when mother died and the 
bailiffs were in the house. That was 
how we lost the selection ; father had 
mortgaged it to a company in Bris- 
bane, and they foreclosed after the last 
drought, when the heavy rain which 
broke up the dry weather had made the 
hot earth green as a wheatfield, and 
we had really begun to think things 
were ‘‘ looking up.’’ Then father went 
droving, and a brother of his paid my 
sister’s schooling and my own school- 
ing at a convent for three years, and 
then I was considered qualified to take 
a position as nursery governess, and 
I went back to the bush like a caged 
bird escaping to its native wilds. Ah! 
my trees! I come to you now when 
lessons are over for the day, and I 
have my hour of leisure before it is 
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time to attend to the children’s tea, 
and to hear them gabble through their 
prayers. Sometimes, too, I steal out 
when they are tucked in their beds 
under the hideous patchwork quilts, 
and the moonlight shows me the white 
boles of the silver gums circling the 
little-plain, and the darker line of the 
round scrub where the bottle trees 
grow. When the day has been extra 
wearisome, I lie down in the whisper- 
ing grasses at the foot of some hoar 
red gum, and get that comfort for my 
tired heart which contact with my 
mother earth always gives me. When 
I die I feel sure that I shall go to no 
conventional heaven, but, as an earth- 
bound spirit, I will wander through 
my ain land again, swing bird-like in 
the boughs of the kurrajongs, resting 
among the orchids that grow warmly 
in the dust of years, which accumu- 
lates for them in the hollows of trees, 
hearing the scrape of the ‘possums’ 
feet on the rough bark, laughing with 
the kookaburras on the rail, burying 
my spirit face in the sticky sweetness 
of wattle blooms, flitting over the 
pebbly shallows of the creeks and the 
water-weeded depths of the lagoons 


I wot of, passing like shadows at noon- 
day through the heart of the tangled 
scrub, where the lawyer vine hangs 
darkly from the branches and the scrub 
dove lives and loves through the long 


golden afternoons. God made a mis- 
take when he made me a woman. I 
should have been a bird or a tree, or 
something of the sort, without human 
weaknesses and passions. For con- 
vention is not in me, and the world 
always seems to me to be too full of 
people. I want to get away from them 
all; they weary me inexpressibly. I 
have so many thoughts of my own. 
I don’t want their words. I only want 
my trees—my.dear, dear trees! Kurra- 
jong and lightwood waving their green 
branches in one everlasting psalm of 


thanksgiving to the One who put them. 


out under the blue skies in the golden 
sunshine, where the still, moonless 
skies arch above them at night, and the 
angels plant stars deep in the 
heavens, and the sweet, pure breezes, 
gumscented, caressing, blow through 
them all day. It was a_ beautiful 
thought of God’s to make trees. I 
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am always thanking Him, uncon- 
sciously, for that thought, when I am 
alone amidst them. 

Just now the gums are in blossom, 
queer spiked blooms of greenish white, 
deepening to cream, and the wild 
limes, too, are budding and blossom- 
ing, and a butterfly-leaved bauhinia in 
the station garden is covered with 
rayed hair-hearted flowers. 

In spite of the drudgery of the daily 
round, I am happy, for I have always 
the buttercup-starred paddocks and the 
marvel of the trees. 


II. 


It was scarcely strange that I 
should meet him out among my bonnie 
friends of wood and leaf. It was close to 
the bungalow patch, a long way from 
the house where the sandy road runs 
round the ridge and the white ants 
have built a perfect tower of a nest, 
that I heard the beat of horse’s hoofs 
on the hard, dry road. It was just the 
beat of a horse’s hoofs—nothing else— 
one would have thought the very dust 
of the track should have burst into 
flower at his coming. He was a 
traveller who had lost his way to me— 
nothing more—and now 

And now the sun rises and sets with 
his coming or going. 

Ah! Love, which has been—accord- 
ing to Aunt Ellen—the undoing of our 
family, in what sweet a guise you have 
come to me! He told me he was stay- 
ing in the neighbourhood, and had 
taken the wrong turning of the forked 
roads on his way home. I know the 
people he was staying with by name 
only; they are the big folk of the dis- 
trict, and I see them sometimes at the 
township races. They drive. four 
horses, and have champagne lunches 
under an awning near their buggy, and 
only the police magistrate and the 
local clergyman are asked to lunch with 
them. If they notice me at all it is 
only as the M—s’ governess, and Mrs. 
M. is pleased all day if they send 
across to borrow salt or a billy from 
our humbler party sitting in the ram- 
shackle buckboard with the pole tied 
up with raw hide on the sunny side of 
the course. 

I told him the road he should take te 
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get back to the big folks’ station, and 
he lifted his hat and smiled, and 
turned his horse’s head about. The 
slanting sun, for it was late in the 
afternoon, caught. the little bronze 
ripples of his hair, and glinted deep 
down into his reddish brown eyes, and 
from the corner where the road disap- 
pears round the ridge he reined his 
horse and looked back again. I was 
sorry afterwards for the impulse 
which made me wave and smile, as 
though to an old friend. 1 had never 
been on very friendly terms with a man 
before. The long-necked Scripture- 
reader belonging to the Bush mission 
took Mrs. M. aside once, and told her 
he wanted to marry me, and asked 
her to put in a word for him. I think 
she must have told him exactly what I 
said when she put the proposition to 
me, for he never came near the place 
again. I fancy she was glad that I 
refused him, for I am cheaper than 
any other governess she could have 
got for the children, and they do get 
on, somehow. I overheard her say 
once that it was such a blessing I 
didn’t want any followers. I think she 
often confuses me with a housemaid. 
But it does not really matter. Mr. 
M. thinks I am more or less ‘‘a 
hatter ’’—always mooning out by my- 
self—but I show no open objection to 
being kept waiting for my cheque, and 
that suits him, too, and now--— 
Now, I don’t want to be alone 
among the trees any more. I never 
guessed how pleasant it could be to 
know that there is someone waiting 
for you down the sandy track by the 
ridge when the sun is crowning the 
trees with gold and the shadows are 
long on scrub and plain. When the 
dusk settles on the sapling patch and 
the ti-trees in the swamp, and the 
stone plovers begin to call, it is nice to 
have dark eyes looking for yours in the 
gloaming, to hear the creak of saddle 
leather, the rattle of a bit, the jingle 
of a chain. These minor sounds will 
always be so intimately connected with 
him in my mind. He has a brown, 
muscular neck, and he wears soft 
shirts, open at the throat, and you can 
see the muscles strongly formed under 
his shoulder-blades, and the latent 
strength in his long, sun-burned hands, 
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and you love him for it if you area 
woman, because he is such a man. So 
domineering, so determined to have 
his own way in everything, until at 
last his way is your way, and to please 
him seems the thing God made you 
for! i 

The other day he asked me quite 
suddenly why I didn’t get myself a 
new frock. He said the women he had 
known had always been fond of dress. 
He said he would like to see me in 
something other than my old brown 
holland. He told me of a new way to 
do my hair, and then he finished up 
by saying he doubted if anything could 
make me prettier than I was already! 
And that made my heart feel warm and 
comfortable again, for I had been feel- 
ing a little hurt that he should criticise 
my clothes. So I asked Mr. M. for an 
advance on my cheque. I had sent the 
balance of the last to my sister, who 
is out of a billet just now, and after 
looking rather disagreeable he gave me 
a pound. That was enough to buy a 
pink print with in the township, and I 
sit up late at night when I am sup- 
posed to be in bed, working away at 
the making of my frock by the light of 
an abominable reeking kerosine lamp. 
I think it will. be nice when it is 
finished, for I have some fine white 
embroidery Aunt Ellen sent me once, 
because she said she had no further 
use for it, to make a collar and cuffs. 
I do hope he will like it. I have beem 
practising the new way of doing my 
hair before my 6 by 6 looking-glass, 
and have been wishing it was not so 
green, for 1 am sure my complexion 
isn’t so bad as the glass makes it look. 
Last night I went out to meet him in 
the moonlight. The ridges and the 
little plain beyond and the cluster of 
ragged, barked ti-tree in the swamp 
looked like something too fair to be 
real—something one might dream of— 
wishing never to wake again. 

I could hear the wild-pigs rooting 
down by the creek and the whirr of 
the pigmy geese settling on the lagoon, 
and then the low beat of unshod hoofs 
tramping across the grass. 

The moon was bright enough for 
me to note the laugh in his eyes when 
he saw the glimmer of my light frock 
in the shadow of the red gum. 








LOVE 


There is a fallen log just here, and 
a swinging vine hangs over it depend- 
ing from a dead ring-barked tree ; the 
white ants have made a pattern along 
one side, and one can hear an occa- 
sional tick, tick—like a death-watch 
in the wood, and it is patched with 
mustard-coloured lichen and stained 
with green moss. Here we seated our- 
selves while his horse, with hanging 
bridle, cropped the grass on the outer 
side of the road. He is a steady, old 
station hack, and will not stray far. 
The moon rays fell on the grasses 
round us, and there was a filigree of 
light and shade at our feet, but about 
our faces was a soft, warm gloom, but 
not too dark, beloved; not too dark for 
eyes.to see and lips to feel! How 
shall I ever forget it! While one bit of 
me is kept from senseless dust, while 
one brain-cell of mine is saved from 
decay, I shall see the moonlight on the 
trunks of the tallow gums, and the 
grey mystery of the little plain where 
the moon fairies dipped and danced, 
and feel the madness of summer in the 
air, and the recklessness of the loves 
of man and maid. 

“You are a spirit of the night,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Don’t tell me you are flesh 
and blood! Your eyes are _ lost 
stars some naughty angel spilt one 
night from paradise! And an earth- 
sprite picked them up and dropped 
them idly into the place where two 
quiet, prim little old maid eyes should 
have been! And there they blazed and 
blazed, and mortal men were too stupid 
or too much afraid to pry into them— 
until I came along! ’’ He put his arm 
round me, and drew me closer. ‘‘ I 
have a fear now and then that you may 
suddenly slip away and leave me with 
empty arms,’’ he said, ‘‘ so ethereal 
do you look in the dusk ! ”’ 

A dead twig snapped and fell from 
the bough above us, at our feet; the 
night wind tasted like wild honey, and 
we saw a bat winging its way across 
the star-flecked space, and the hoot of 
the boo-book ow! answered the call of 
the mopoke in the timber. But we 
were circled by the silence of love and 
the tale of heart-beats. 

I do. not know how I went home 
across the paddocks. His presence 
seemed all about me, like 4 cloak, 
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shutting out the sordid little worries 
and the crude realities of every day. I 
forgot that I had to correct Janey’s 
French exercises, though, goodness 
knows, Janey is nearly as wise in 
verbs as I am. What can one learn 
in three years, when all previous edu- 
cation has been neglected? Somehow, 
I undressed and got under my mos- 
quito curtains, and fell from one fair 
dream into another as fair. 

I was late for breakfast to-day, and 
there were no chops left in the cold fat 
gravy of the cracked, coverless dish. 

To-morrow I go to meet him again. 
I shall be up at five o’clock. It is 
Saturday, and I have begged a morn- 
ing off. I told them I was going 
sketching among my trees, and I 
sharpened my pencils with Willie’s 
pocket-knife, and gave him a penny 
for the loan of it, so every one was 
satisfied. I have finished. my - print 
dress, and I scarcely knew. myself 
when I-tried it on to-day. It takes all* 
the sallowness out of my complexion. 
I am going to wear the patent leather 
shoes which have been my only ex- 
travagance during the last--year, for 
he told me I had pretty feet, which 
is a wonder considering the way I raf 
barefoot until I was well into my teens. 

I want to-night to hurry away as 
fast as its silken feet can fly through 
the world, for on the morrow I go with 
the dawn to meet my beloved! 


Il. 


It was a fine morning, not a cloud 
to dim the laughing blue, and the sun 


rose over the black outline of the 
scrub in a flush of opal and rose and 
yellow. It seemed a happy omen to 
me as I fastened the buckle of my pink 
belt and tied the strings of my big sun 
hat under my chin. My mouth was 
set in an upward curve. I couldn't 
keep the smiles back, for I knew he 
was riding over the dew-wet grasses 
with his heart full of me. I wondered 
how I had managed to live all the 
years before I met him, for the world 
seemed just made for us to enjoy to- 
gether. I pulled my hair over my 
forehead in silly little curls—the way 
he liked to see it, and I went out of 
the front gate wk -h swings on a 















broken hinge, past the flowering bau- 
hinia tree, out into the paddock. 
There was a thick, golden spider-web 
across the path, and I had to break it 
to pass, and I saw the angry spider 
clinging to a stem of wild oat-grass, 
and glaring at me with his many eyes. 
But I laughed as I went and heard 
the silver-throated shrike answer my 
joyousness with his own. I stepped 
aside lest I crush a tiny trail of black 
ants busy, looking for breakfast, on 
the track, and I went in between the 
gum saplings and the green luxuriance 
of the ti-trees by the swamp. He was 
there before me, and, ere I reached 
him, I felt a cold breath like the chill 
air that rises from an empty well, and 
I shivered with a sudden prescience of 
evil. But the sun was shining on the 
glistening box-leaves, and a little fern 
lifted its face from underneath the log 
where we had kissed and clasped but 
two nights gone. 

He kept the bridle-rein across his 
arm as he spoke to me. I remember 
the stupidly inquiring look of the old 
Station hack, rubbing its moist nose 
against the shoulder of his brown 
shooting-coat. I remember the tweet- 
tweet of a pee-wee that had a nest 
close by, and was. afraid we meant 
to rob it. I remember that as well as 
the words he said, which sank like 
melted, burning iron into my happy 
heart. 

He was considering my reputation, 
he said. Some one—one of the station 
paddock-riders—might see us together 
and talk—it was so easy for things to 
spread in the bush where people had so 
little to talk about, they must make 
the most of what they had—he had 
such a respect and admiration for me 
that he could not bear the thought of 
my becoming food for idle gossip. 

There was a great deal more in the 
same strain—the p!aint of the man who 
is tired ; but all I understood was that 
he meant to leave me—that I must not 
see him any more. 

For the sake of my reputation! 

I looked at him, wondering. I ex- 
pected to see a strange face look out 
from under the felt-hat which he wore 
pulled down over his brown eyes. 
But, no! There were the firm lips 
that had kissed mine but two short 
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nights ago in all the glory of the moon- 
light ; there was the same bold chin, 
the length of upper-lip, the wide, low 
forehead, and the sun-brown cheeks, 
And those lips were not for me any 
more, nor those big, strong hands to 
be my stay and comfort, and I was not 
to put my tired head, which ached so 
much from setting sums to the little 
M.’s, against his dear man-shoulder 
again. I was to give up the sun and 
go back into the outer darkness, where 
there was nothing but a grave—cold 
hollowed in the earth for dear love’s 
stark body—/for the sake of my reputa- 
tion. The reputation of the M.s’ 
little governess whose mother had died 
of a broken heart and _ insufficient 
nourishment, and whose father had 
disappeared somewhere in Western 
Australia, and was supposed to have 
perished of thirst in the waste places, 
because he had never been heard of 
again—who was to care about her 
reputation ? 

If only I could have believed him! 
If only I could have been fool enough 
to think it was alltrue! But I-saw be- 
hind it. Dear God! I saw that the 
man had plucked his flower, held it 
against his lips for one hot minute, 
then something else had .attracted his 
attention, and he had dropped it—in a 
perfectly gentlenianly manner, no 
doubt—in the road to lie at the mercy 
of the wandering hoof, and of every 
passing cart-wheel. 

He made no remark about my new 
frock, nor the way I had done my hair. 
He was very polite. He hoped I was 
not tired that night after we last met. 
He thought these morning walks were 
healthy exercise, and advised me to 
continue them for my own sake; he 
trusted I would let him know if at any 
time he could be of help to me; he 
wished to remain my friend, but. he 
thought it better for us not to meet 
again. It had been very pleasant ; he 
hoped I forgave him if he had taken 
advantage of my unprotected position. 

I don’t know what I said. -I think 
I shook hands with him in farewell: 1 
remember wondering why the gum- 
trees wavered up and down along ‘the 
edge of the plain, and why’ he’ went 
from me throug’ a luminous mist with 
no sound of horse’s feet on the sandy 
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road. Presently, I found that I was 
face downwards under the red gum- 
tree, my new frock crushed beneath 
me, a large sugar-ant inspecting the 
toe-caps of my patent-leather shoes. 
Unconsciously, I had taken my hat off 
and tossed it from me, and my hair had 
escaped from its unaccustomed dress- 
ing, and hung down about my 
shoulders. I turned over and lay on 
my back, staring dumbly up through 
the over-arching leaves. They were 
lighter green at the tips, and a little 
wind rocked the boughs. Across the 
blue sky went a flight of birds in a 
triangular-shaped flock. I sat up and 
looked round. 
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The empty road, flecked with morn- 
ing sun, stretched along and disap- 
peared round the curve in the ridge. 


The empty road ! 


And there was nothing anywhere but 
trees—and trees—and trees. And 
now I sit all day in the house corréct- 
ing Janey’s French exercises, ‘and 
learning up beforehand the sums I 
have to set to Willie. I do not want 
to see the golden buttercups starring 
the paddocks any more, nor the long 
grasses ripple like a whitening sca in 
the northern wind. 

And, my heavens! how I hate the 
trees. 





Jeremy Tompings’s First Love. 


By Ina Garvey. 


VEN for provincials and dis- 
senters, the Tompingses were 
a bit behind the times. They 
were still as strict and puritanic as 
Grandfather Tompings, who founded 
the great hardware business from 
which they derived their large income. 
Grandfather Tompings, on his death- 
bed, had extracted a promise from his 
son never to touch a playing-card or 
to enter a theatre; and the son had 
faithfully kept the promise, and had 
brought up his family in accordance 
therewith. 
_ Mr. Tompings was one of the lead- 
ing lights of Marketbury, and a senior 
deacon at the chapel, to which he had 
lately presented a fine new organ. 
True, the wife of -the other senior 
deacon had complained that the new 
organ was too powerful for the build- 
ing, and greatiy increased her con- 
stitutional neuralgic headaches. She 
Was even suspected of having privately 
urged the pastor to have it removed. 
But these machinations on the part of 
the Daggses were set down to “ Envy, 
eldest-born of Hell,’’ they having pre- 
sented a pulpit, which the new organ 


had entirely thrown into the shade. 
The eldest of the Tompings family was 
Mr. Jeremy Tompings, aged twenty- 
one, a namesake of the famous Rev. 
Jeremy Jupp. He was a pale youth, 
of quiet manners, the hope of his 
father, the pride of his mother and 
sisters, and, if one may say it of such 
a serious community and such a. 
superior youth, he was an acknow- 
ledged leader of fashion among the 
young men attending the chapel. 
Many a young. female cast eyés 
of demure affection on him as he 
entered the chapel on Sunday wearing 
the crack Marketbury tailor’s notion 
of the dernier cri in morning dress; 
and many a mamma viewed him with 
equal favour, for the Tompingses were 
among the plutocrats of Marketbury. 

The fact that young Jeremy seemed 
cold to feminine blandishments was 
far from displeasing to his parents. 
‘** Plenty of time for that,’’ remarked 
Mr. Tompings to his wife. ‘It’s a 
proof what a serious, steady young 
fellow our Jeremy is’*’ (the Tom- 
pingses didn’t deal in shortened 
names; they thought them frivolous) 
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*‘that his mind hasn’t begun to run 
on sweethearts yet.’’ 

But the elder Tompingses were mis- 
taken. The kind of upbringing they 
had given their children did not make 
for candour and openness in the latter; 
indeed, it rather prepared them for the 
stage they had been taught to abhor, 
by causing them often to play a part. 
I do not mean to imply that Jeremy 
had been guilty of any serious secret 
delinquencies. That would have been 
difficult while his home was at Labur- 
nam Lodge, in the fashionable quarter 
of Marketbury. But for some months 
he had possessed a photo of Miss Bella 
Bell, who had been principal boy in 
the pantomime at the Marketbury 
Theatre Royal the previous Christmas. 
Mr. Jeremy Tompings had, of course, 
never been allowed to know anything 
of pantomimes or principal boys; but, 
after long admiring Miss Bella’s 
photos in the shop windows, he had 
at length ventured to possess himself 
of one. What chance had the com- 
paratively pale and feeble allurements 


of the young ladies of Marketbury 


in competition with the flamboyant 
charms of Miss Bella Bell, photo- 
graphed in all the panoply of her 
principal boyhood? To those pic- 
tured charms young Jeremy Tom- 
pings yielded up his heart for the first 
time. In the seclusion of his own 
chamber at Laburnam Lodge he gazed 
at the photo; and I’m afraid, though 
I sincerely hope this may never reach 
the ears of the people of Marketbury, 
that he even kissed it! 

How far were his parents from sus- 
pecting his guilt! How unsuspicious 
of any such enormities were all the 
Marketbury mammas and daughters 
who were in the habit of chatting 
with him after chapel on = Sun- 
day, and at the chapel tea-meetings 
and social evenings, the only dissipa- 
tion allowed by the Connection to its 
young people—huge urns of tea, 
mountains of brown and white bread- 
and-butter, and of plum and_ seed- 
cake, and then a lantern-lecture on 
‘* The Life and History of a Fly,’ or 
some such exciting subject! 

Mr. Tompings had to make occa- 
sional visits to London, to the big retail 
businesses which his factory supplied, 
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and on one or two of these visits he 
had been accompanied by his son 
Said the head of the house to his wife 
one fine day : ‘‘ I can’t leave here while 
this strike is impending at the works 
and yet some,one ought to go to Lon- 
don. I think I shall send Jeremy 
He’s been with me once or twice: he’s 
growing into a pretty good man of 
business; and the people there know 
him.’’ 

Said Mrs. Tompings: ‘‘ Would ‘it 
be safe? Would it be right by the 
boy? Think what London is, Joshua 
and Jeremy is but young.” 

‘* He is steady and cool-blooded be- 
yond his years,’’ replied Mr. Tom- 
pings: “* He has been brought up to 
despise, to abhor, folly—and he accord- 
ing does despise and abhor it. Think 
of the address he gave to the Young 
Men’s Improvement Society the other 
evening on ‘ Happiness and Virtue 
Synonymous.’ We need have no fear, 
Keziah. And one of us must go to 
London at once, or’ money will be 
lost.’’ 

So it was decided that young Jeremy 
was to go alone and transact the busi- 
ness necessary to be transacted. 

“You'll stay at the Humdrum 
Hotel, Jeremy, where we’ve always 
stayed,”’ said his father. ‘I'll write 
and order your room. And _ you'll 
attend the ministrations of the Rev. 
Dr. Gubbers at the House Beautiful; 
it’s an omnibus ride from the Hum- 
drum. I hear he’s giving Straight 
Talks every Thursday evening, so, of 
course, you’ll go to those also. 

‘* Dr. Gubbers is one of the most 
distinguished ornaments of the Con- 
nection. I don’t care about your going 
to the Urban Fane; Mr. Macalister is 
an able man, but he mixes politics with 
religion—a thing I entirely disap- 
prove!” 

‘*Oh! I wish Jeremy was going to 
the Urban’ Fane,’’ cried Miss 
Tompings, aged eighteen. ‘‘I would 
like to know if Mr. Macalister is as 
handsome as his picture that came out 
in ‘The Nonconformist Conscience.’ 
Such lovely curls and beautiful eyes!” 

‘* Jane Tompings! I am amazed at 
you!’’ said her father, severely. 
‘‘ Amazed at your uttering such un- 
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maidenly folly about any man, let alone 
a minister.” 

‘‘] wonder at you, Jane! ’’ chimed 
in her quiet, prim brother. 

Miss Jane subsided in a crushed con- 
dition. 

‘* As to amusements, my son,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Tompings, when a terrific 
frown at his eldest daughter had run 
its course, ‘‘ 1 know young people ex- 
pect some secular amusement and wish 
to see some secular sights when visit- 
ing London. Madame . Tussaud’s 
you've been to with me, and the Tower 
and the British Museum. You'll want 
to go once, I suppose, to the great Ex- 
hibition at Shepherd’s Bush. Be sure 
you go in the daytime; these places 
are best avoided in the evening. Then 
you can go to a concert or two, and to 
the Eatertainment of Magic at St. 
George’s Hall. I need say nothing 
about theatres, or those iniquitous 
whist-drives, that, I hear, are the 
fashion in London just now. I am 
proud to say that none of my children 
knows anything of the games played 
with those devil’s toys, playing- 
cards.’’ 

So Jeremy Tompings went to Lon- 
don, with full instructions and 
authority as to the business to be 
transacted, with sufficient money to 
defray all his expenses handsomely for 
a fortnight, and with twenty pounds 
over and above, with which, it was 
understood, he would buy presents for 
his mother and sisters. 

“It’s young Tompings, isn’t it? ”’ 

Jeremy Tompings was strolling 
round Trafalgar-square admiring the 
lions late in the afternoon of a fine 
May day when he was thus accosted 
by a passer-by. Looking at the latter, 
Jeremy recognised him as a_ fellow- 
townsman who had quitted Market- 
bury a year or two previously. 

“Oh, Multon! How d’ye do?” 
said young Tompings, offering his 
hand. 

“Fancy meeting you, of all people 
on the football! Save your hand up 
for the next time, my boy; we Lon- 
doners haven’t time for shaking. How 
leng have you been in the little ham- 
let? Pa and ma here ?”’ 

“I arrived yesterday,’”? answered 
Jeremy, withdrawing his hand in some 
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confusion. ‘‘ My ,parents are not 
here. It was necessary for some one 
to come to town, in connection with 
business, and my father couldn’t leave 
Marketbury just now; we fear a strike 
is impending at the works. What a 
grand effect those lions have, Multon! 
They seem to be a perfect synonym 
for ——-”’ 

‘*Oh, hang the bally old lions!” 
laughed Multon. ‘‘ Londoners never 
look at ’em. What’s your programme 
for this evening, Tompings? What 
d’you mean to do?”’ 

‘*T was going back to my hotel, the 
Humdrum, for dinner; and then I 
thought of going to the Tuesday even- 
ing service at the House Beautiful, to 
hear Dr. Gubbers.”’ 

Multon gave a short howl. ‘ Yip- 
I-addy! What a gaudy time you’re 
putting in! My dear chap, I must 
trot you.round and do the honours of 
the little hamlet. We’ll dine at the 
Sans Souci—French cookery, my boy ! 
—and decide what we'll do after- 
wards.”’ 

‘* And now to settle what we'll do 
this evening,’’ said Multon, as they 
finished their dinner. 

Mr. Jeremy Tompings, elated -by 
French cookery and champagne, was 
inclined to take broader views of 
life than his friends and relations, of 
Marketbury would have quite ap- 
proved, and he said: ‘‘I read in the 
paper that the Duchess of Midlands 
gives a party to-night at Midlands 
House. Shall we go and watch the 
company going in? ’”’ 

His fellow-townsman looked at him 
with slight contempt. ‘‘ Not for this 
child. What a slow, provincial idea! 
I vote we go to the Merriment, and 
see Bella Bell in ‘ The Girl fré6m No- 
where.’ They say she’s ripping.”’ 

‘*See—whom—did you say? 
gasped young Mr. Tompings. 

‘* Bella Bell in ‘ The Girl from No- 
where.’ Why, what’s up?, You can’t 
know anything of her. You belong to 
a set that never goes to the theatre, 
and so did I, till I cut the painter and 
got free from the old chapel and the 
crowd of people that go there.’”’ 

‘“ No, I’ve never seen herself,’’ mur- 
mured Jeremy; ‘‘but I’ve got her 
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photo, and oh! I admire her very, very 
much,”’ 
Multon burst into a roar of laughter. 
** Oh, my giddy aunt! Here’s a go! 
He’s in love with Bella Bell of the 
Merriment!. ‘What would the con- 
gregation say?’ as Ernest Shand 
sings. Come on, sonny; we’ll toddle 
round to the Merriment instanter.’”’ 
The French cookery and champagne 
still working and slightly obscuring his 
moral sense, young Mr. Tompingss pre- 
sently found himself seated in a theatre 
for the first time in his life, gazing at 
a gorgeous act-drop and listening to 
an orchestra. And then the house grew 
dark and the act-drop rose, and with 
beating heart and widely-opened eyes 
he sat awaiting the entrance of his en- 
chantress, while the wonders of the 
earlier scenes unfolded themselves to 
him. At length came the scene where 
the chorus heralded her advent with 
the popular number ‘“‘ She’s the Girl 
from Nowhere.’’ Oh! what a pretty, 
gay tune it was! And what a bewilder- 
ing crowd of fair creatures! And what 
marvellous evolutions they went 
through as they sang! And oh, the 
brilliant stage, and the wonderful 
shimmering dresses ! 
** She’s the Girl from Nowhere, 
Dainty, dimpled;—go where 
You will, you’ll meet 
No girl so sweet; 
She’s smart, she’s chic, she’s up-to- 
date, 
. She’ll break your hearts, boys, while 
you wait;— 
The cruel Girl from Nowhere! ”’ 
And now the chorus divided and 
danced away to the sides of the stage; 
and now a burst of applause from 
the -house—and she ran down to the 
footlights,. smiling and kissing her 
hands. The photo that young Tom- 
pings had sometimes ventured to kiss, 
in the seclusion of his own room at 
Laburnam Lodge, Marketbury, was 
but a faint shadow of the reality. 
Masses of golden curls, scarlet lips, 
great eyes, and oh! what white neck 
and arms, and what dainty feet and 
: ankles ! 
‘* She’s the Girl from Nowhere, 
Dainty, dimpled;—go where 
You will, you’ll meet 
No girl so sweet; 
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She’s smart, she’s chic, she’s up-to- 
date, 
She’ll break your hearts, boys, while 
you wait;— 
The cruel Girl from Nowhere!” 
As they sang it, she began to dance, 
and behold young Jeremy Tompings 
enslaved as never youth was enslaved 
yet, since musical comedy was in- 
vented. 

** Well, young ’un! Shot through 
the heart, eh? ‘ She’s smart, she’s 
chic, she’s up-to-date, She’ll break 
your hearts, boys, while you wait.’ ”’ 
Thus Multon, as the two fellow-towns- 
men came out of the theatre and made 
their way along the bright, thronged 
Strand—*‘ I suppose you'll be wanting 
to get acquainted with your enchaatress 
now ? ”’ 

‘* But that would be quite impos- 
sible,’’ sighed Jeremy. 

‘* Impossible? To get acquainted 
with a musical comedy actress ? 
Jeremy Tompings, you’re_ greener 
than our native fields. Write her a 
little note of admiration, send a bit of 
jewellery with it, and the thing’s 
done! ”’ 

‘* But—but—wouldn’t 
great liberty? ’”’ 

‘*Ha! ha! ha! Excuse my smiling. 
Buy her something pretty; leave it at 
the box-office, and await develop- 
ments. Will she think it a liberty? In 
the popular phrase of the moment, 
Wait and see! And now we’ll go and 
have supper somewhere.”’ 

‘“ No, Multon; I can’t. I promised 
father I’d never stay out late in 
London. I’m going straight back to 
the Humdrum Hotel. What would 
they think at home if they knew I'd 
been to a theatre to-night? ”’ 

Probably, had Tompings senior been 
made aware of this dreadful fact, he 
would have come to town as fast as 
steam or electricity could convey him, 
and would have carried off his son at 
once. But then, had he known that that 
son had long cherished a secret pas- 
sion for the photo of a musical comedy 
actress, it is certain he would never 
have allowed young Jeremy to go alone 
to the modern Babylon. 

Tompings senior was in_ blissful 
ignorance, however, and here, was 
Tompings junior feeding his passion 
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by-constant visits to the forbidden 
playhouse, in spite of strong com- 
punction and quite agonising prick- 
ings of conscience. 

He did not neglect the secular busi- 
ness on which he had been sent: to 
town, but instead of going to Dr. 
Gubbers’s Straight Talk at the House 
Beautiful on Thursday evening, he went 
again to the Merriment; and again 
on Friday; and twice on Saturday— 
matinée and evening performance. A 
terrible. record, this! True, on the 
Sunday he went to the House Beautiful 
and heard the Rev. Dr. Gubbers ad- 
dress himself to a large gathering 
of admirers; but though the eloquent 
pastor was at the top of his form, 
if one may be allowed such an 
expfession of such a man, thumped the 
pulpit cushion unmercifully, and ex- 
horted his flock, now in a roar and 
now in a penetrating whisper, in true 
Gubbers style, there was one young 
backslider who heard hardly anything 
of the discourse, who saw (instead 
of the Doctor’s ascetic face, grey 
head, and portly form) masses of 
golden. curls, scarlet lips, great eyes, 
white neck and arms, and dainty 
dancing feet; and who heard, when the 
congregation rose to sing a hymn, only 
that reprehensible jingle :— 

** She’s the Girl from Nowhere, 
Dainty, dimpled;—go where 
You will, you’ll meet 
No girl so sweet; 

She’s smart, she’s chic, she’s up-to- 

date, 

She’ll break your hearts, boys, while 

you wait;— 
The cruel Girl from Nowhere ! ”’ 

The second week went on its way, 
and young Tompings’s infatuation in- 
creased. Another Thursday brought 
another of Dr. Gubbers’ Straight 
Talks with young people, and again 
no young Tompings was among the 
talked-to. No, indeed! For on that 
day, driven to desperation by the 
thought that next Monday he would be 
returning to Marketbury, Jeremy had 
acted on the advice of the worldly 
Multon, had actually purchased a 
Jewelled pendant with the twenty 
pounds that was to have bought 
Presents for his mamma and sisters, 
had written a timidly fervent note, and 
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had left the packet at the box-office of 
the Merriment. He was in a state 
bordering on lunacy that evening at 
the theatre. 

** She’s the Girl from Nowhere ’’— 
as the chorus sang, and she danced, 
he was almost certain she thréw him 
a saucy, red-lipped smile. 

‘‘1’m almost certain she did,’’ he 
whispered to himself afterwards, at 
the Humdrum Hotel. ‘‘ Oh! can it be 
that she has noticed me?—that she -s 
attracted to me?—that angel! ”’ 

Tremblingly he went to the box-office 
next morning, and falteringly he asked 
if there was a letter for him. The box- 
office keeper smiled to his teeth, as he 
handed out a thick, square, mauve- 
tinted, highly-scented envelope, with 
Bella, in gold letters, across the flap, 
addressed in a big, scampering hand, 
and in violet ink, to ‘‘ J. Tompings, 
Esg.’’ 

With a glowing face and throbbing 
heart Jeremy hastened to cover. Back 
in his own room at the Humdrum 
Hotel, he opened the treasure, and 
drew forth a mauve-tinted, highly- 
scented sheet of paper, with Bella 
again in gold letters across the top 
left-hand corner, and in the right-hand 
corner, ‘‘2a, Bohemia Mansions, 
S.W,”’ 


‘* Dear old boy,’’ he read, in the big, 


scampering hand, and violet ink, 
‘thanks, awfully, for your pretty 
present and nice little note. I’m 
always at home on Sunday afternoon, 
and shall be glad to see you whenever 
you care to come.—Yours ever, 


** BELLA BELL.” 


In a dazed tondition young Tom- 
pings folded te mauve-tinted, highly- 
scented sheet, and replaced it in the 
ditto, ditto envelope—to draw it-out 
again a moment later, and read it once 
more. 

‘I’m actually to see her, to talk to 
her! The day after to-morrow! The 
day before I go home! I must bring 
things to a head; my whole life’s happi- 
ness is at stake, and I might not have 
another opportunity of seeing her 
alone. She has noticed me, I am sure. 
I— I— almost believe she likes me 
already. ‘ Dear old boy,’ and ‘ Yours 
ever.’ She would not write so if she 
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had -not noticed me and begun to like 
me. My angel! Is it possible I have 
any chance of being accepted ?—of 
someday taking you back to Market- 
bury as my own glorious bride? My 
father would forget all his prejudice 
against the stage, if he could see and 
know you. And my mother—my 
mother would forgive me, when she 
saw how happy you made me !”’ 

At three o’clock the following Syn- 
day afternoon a taxi deposited Jeremy 
Tompings at Bohemia Mansions. He 
was got up regardless—as regardless 
as a Marketbury tailor could get him 
up, that is—and wore primrose kid 
gloves. In a terribly brief time a lift 
had carried him to the first floor, and 
he was knocking at the door of 2a. A 
page-boy opened the door, and_ the 
sound of many voices came from a 
room near at hand. 

** Miss Bella Bell ?’? young Mr, Tom- 
pings spoke, in as firm a tone as the 
throbbing of his heart would allow. 

** Right you are,’’ said the page-boy, 
looking over the visitor quizzically. 

‘* Will you give her this, please?” 
asked Jeremy, proffering a visiting- 
card. 

The page read the card at his leisure, 
** This way,’’ he said then, throwing 
open the door of the room whence came 
the sound of voices. He once more 
looked the visitor over quizzically, an- 
nounced ‘‘ Mr. Jeremy Tompings, of 
Laburnam Lodge, Marketbury,’’ and 
retired, sniggering. 

It was a large room, and seemed full 
of people. Young Tompings saw a 
number of faces turn towards the door 
at the page-boy’s announcement, and 
distinctly heard a tall boy in knicker- 
bockers say to a lady near him, ‘* Ma, 
it’s.the noodle !’’ 

The lady, who wore a wonderful nink 
gown and a little lace coat, came for- 
ward, smiling. She was considerably 
past thirty, with quiet-coloured brown 
hair and a pale skin; as she smiled, the 
light .of a May afternoon showed lines 
about her eyes and mouth—and yet— 
there was a look! ‘‘ It’s her mother,’’ 
thought Jeremy. 

**So glad to see you, Mr. Tom- 
pings,’’ said the lady, shaking hands. 
**]’'m> wearing your pretty present, 
see? - My little boy must get vou some 
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tea. Tommy, come here, and make 
yourself useful.’’ Her attention was 
claimed by someone else before Jeremy 
Tompings had been able to utter an 
articulate sound. The tall boy. in 
knickerbockers, before - mentioned, 
brought some tea, and proceeded to 
bestow his conversation upon poor 
Jeremy. 

‘*You’re from the country, ain’t 
you? Ma said she was certain you 
were, after reading your letter. Ma 
gets such heaps of love-letters. We 
all laugh over ’em. I do believe you 
didn’t know ma’s Mrs. Humphrey 
Blogg ; and I daresay you think she 
don’t look much like ‘ The Girl from 
Nowhere’ now ; but only people who 
are jolly green expect professionals to 
look the same off as on. Pa don’t look 
very different though, does he? Pa’s 
at the halls just now, doing the grands 
guignols! Have you seen his turn at 
the Magnificent? It’s great!” 

Jeremy managed to get out a nega- 
tive. He swallowed his tea, still in a 
dazed condition ; and then he began to 
think of escaping. 

‘* What, going already ?’’ said the 
boy. ‘‘ Why, what’s the matter? 
Aren’t you going to be introduced to 
pa?’’ 

Determined to escape or die, Jeremy 
made for the door. The hostess met 
him. ‘‘ Oh, must you go so soon?”’ 
she said, smiling her best smile. 
‘‘ That is naughty of you. Any even- 
ing, you know, that you care to come 
behind at the Merriment and have.a 
chat, I’ll be glad to see you. Ta-ta.” 

‘‘ Never was so sweet a dream so 
strangely, so ruthlessly shattered,” 
mused young Mr. Tompings, as the 
express carried him swiftly towards 
Marketbury on Monday, and, as he 
gazed at the scenes flying past, two 
ugly problems arising from the shat- 
tered dream engaged his serious atten- 
tion :— 

How was he to account for the 
twenty pounds that was to have pur- 
chased presents for his mother and 
sisters ? 

What report was he to give of the 
Rev. Dr. Gubbers’s Straight Talks, 


of which he had no first-hand know- 
ledge. 
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Zealand Story. 





By Annie G. Hopkins. 


HE scene was fair enough, but it 
was very lonel y—undulating land, 
meadows, rich green pastures, 
forest with great Kauri gum-trees and 


stacks of timber ready for carting. 
Overhead, a sky of deepest blue, a 


glorious summer’s dayrin New Zea- 
lard. 

Oh, but how lonely it was! Betty 
Blount felt its loneliness as never be- 
fore. She stretched herself in a long 
chair under the verandah, sighing for 
something to happen. It was five 
weeks since she had seen a woman! 
Five weeks! What would her ‘Eng- 
lish cousin, Victoria Milner, think of 
such a state of affairs? Perhaps she 
might relish it as a change. 


Betty got out her last letter, and 
read it for company’s sake. What a 
gay life Victoria led! Dances, card 


parties, the eternal bridge, and all the 
dress and show that go to the mak- 
ing of the life of a ‘London girl in 
society. 


She had described herself to Betty 
as tall, fair, with blue eyes and sharp 


features. She made an unsatisfac- 
tory portrait, she said, and would 
never send one. Betty must come to 


England some day, and see for her- 
self what she was like. 


“Oh, Betty,’’ Victoria wrote, and 
Betty smiled as she read. ‘‘ Did you 
ever feel how hateful it is to have to 
keep smiling? To smile at those you 
hate, pretend interest where you feel 
none, to go about one big fraud from 
the ‘transformation ’ on your head to 
the Louis heels, which add inches to 


your height, and to be so turned about 
into one big sham that something of it 
all seems to enter into your very life, 
and makes you what you would not 
he? “Ah, but you know nothing ! Out 
on your New Zealand farm you lead 
the simple life, crave no excitement, 
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and are content. For you there will 
never exist a Jack Sutherland to think 
and worry about. Happy Betty !”’ 

Jack Sutherland was the only one 
of Victoria’s numerous admirers in 
whom Betty was interested. ~ There 
was some mystery about him ; Betty 
couldn’t get to the bottom of it. She 
liked vo try and think it out. Why 
did not Victoria tell her the whole 
story, and have done with it? All 
Betty knew was that the man had been 
\ery fond of her cousin, and she had 
simply been flirting with him. He 
was net well enough off to marry her; 
though well born he came of rather 
poor folks. She liked his admiration, 
but refused to be engaged. Then 
something had happened, and Victoria 
wrote his life was ruined. He would 
henceforth be socially ostracised, and 
she felt it was Jargely her fault. 

What letters she wrote at. one time 
full of him! If only by some miracle 
the poor fellow’s life could be made 
happy again, what would she -not 
give! It was on her conscience that 
she was to blame for his downfall. 

Now after a long silénce concerning 
him she had alluded to him again, yet 
still Betty was in the dark as to what 
he had done. 

The hot sun was creeping round the 
verandah where Betty sat. If one 
could not have company, it was nice 
to have something interesting to think 
about. She would write to Victoria 
presently, and tell her things were not 
so ideal with her as she supposed. 

They had written to each other at 
intervals since the ey were children, and 
now Betty was twenty-five, and Vic- 
toria a year younger. Betty was an 
orphan — her parents were both 
colonials. Victoria’s mother and_hers 
were sisters, but Victoria’s mother 
had married a rich English mer- 
chant, and gone to England to live 
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before Victoria was born. She was 
now a rich widow, seeking a rich parti 
for her only child. Betty’s mother 
was considered to have done badly, 
‘only marrying a New Zealand farmer, 
but she had been the happier woman. 

Betty kept house for her two bro- 
thers, Jack and Neil Blount, who were 
farmers, and whose special business of 
late years had been to take lands, clear 
them, work them up into going con- 
cerns as farms, and build a bungalow. 
Then, when all was in a thriving con- 
dition, they would sell the whole place, 
often at a large profit, and go off some- 
where else to repeat the experiment. 

Betty said there was such a home- 
less feeling about it—one never was 
settled. Yet she never grumbled. She 
had a strong, sensible, self-reliant 
nature, and, wholly dependent on her 
brothers, she did her best for them, 
and worked hard, as her hands would 
testify. If she had any help at all, it 
was from one of the farm lads at odd 
times, but for the most part she did 
the whole work of the seven-roomed 
bungalow. 

The men working on the farm had a 
small bungalow about half a mile from 
the house, where they slept, but Betty 
had to cook for them, and they had 
their meals in the kitchen. 

Her few friends said of Betty she 
would never marry. She expected too 
much of men. She smiled. Up at 
Kapari, their last ‘‘ pitch,’’? the only 
men she saw there were those who 
worked on the farm, and they were 
rough labourers. It was a good thing 
she did not pine for men’s society. 
They were too far away now to have 
visitors. Not even Nan Cales, her 
greatest girl friend, had been near her 
for five weeks, and Nan only lived ten 
miles away, and that was nothing to 
her, for she was a good horsewoman 
and rode daily. 

Why didn’t some one come ? 

As though in answer to her thought 
a sound in the distance made her jump 
up and listen. Some one was coming. 
On the clear air rang the sound of 
hoofs. Jack and Neil were not ex- 
pected home until six o’clock, when 
they would have a meat tea. It was 
now scarcely four. A horseman emerged 
from a group of trees about half a mile 
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away. It was Jack—Jack riding at 
full gallop, and behind him came Neil 
and a group of men carrying some- 
thing. What had happened? Betty ran 
down the lawn to meet her brother, 
who took the fence with a leap, and 
pulled up his horse in front of her. 

** It’s a poor chap we’ve found in the 
bush,’’ he explained hurriedly. ‘‘ Evi- 
dently he has been lost some days— 
starving I should say—and now raging 
with fever. Put him in the spare room. 
Dare say a few homely remedies will 
bring him round.’’ 


Betty vanished into the house, 
Monotony had gone. Here was the 
excitement she had been craving— 


something to take her out of herself. 

They brought the stranger in and 
laid him on the bed in a small back 
room next to that occupied by Neil 
Blount. 

Betty looked at him pitifully + a 
short, slight man with small features 
and reddish hair. He wore a beard, 
and appeared about thirty. He was 
delirious, and called out to them to 
leave him—to let him alone; he seemed 
to imagine himself in some crowded 
place where everybody’s hand was 
against him. 

The nearest doctor lived ten miles 
away. It was no use waiting for him. 
Neil Blount having some knowledge of 
medicine and keeping, moreover, a 
small medicine chest, took the case in 
hand, and became chief nurse, while 
Betty assisted. Improvement for the 
first week was slow; but the fever was 
at length got under, and what most 
puzzled Betty was that the patient ap- 


‘ parently had no desire to recover. In 


his first conscious moment he assured 
Betty life wasn’t worth living, and 
everybody found that out sooner or 
later. He wished he had died in the 
bush. 

‘* Humph !”’ growled Jack, who was 
a big strong man and enjoyed life. 
‘* Bet you what you like, Betty, he’s 
English! Seems to me the English- 
man is born tired, and comes here 
wondering if any place on earth can 
induce one to put up with life. Neil 
says he can get nothing out of him 
yet, and he is too weak to be 
bothered.”’ ; 
He was weak—very; but to his dis- 
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gust he was slowly but surely re- 
covering. 

Of course, now they would begin to 
question. Already they had surmised 
he was English. Luckily the few 
clothes he had with him in his knap- 
sack were not marked. When he had 
laid down, as he thought, to die, too 
ill and exhausted to go further, he 
had torn up the few letters and papers 
he had with him, and with his last 
match had burnt them. It was hard 
to be brought back to lite when one had 
nothing to live for—when behind one 
was a past nothing could wash out. 

It was hard; it would take him a long 
while to feel grateful to these kind 
folks for saving him. 

What a pretty, bright dark-eyed girl 
that was who waited on him! Nice 
ways, nice voice. She looked a lady, 
and spoke like one; ‘yet her hands 
suggested she did rough work, and 
from what he overheard, there was no 
help of any sort kept. It was a house- 
hold consisting of two brothers and a 
sister. 

What should he do when he got 
well? It seemed incvitable now that 
he was to recover. He would never 
have sought death—no, he didn’t be- 
lieve in that sort of thing; but when it 
practically walked up to you, and you 
just laid down ready to sink into a 
sleep from which you felt sure there 
would be no awakening, well, it did 
seem a bit rough you couldn’t be left 
alone. 


Betty kept his room with 


bright 
flowers, and as soon as he was well 
enough to sit-in a long chair on the 
verandah she exerted herself to cheer 
him up—took her work out and sat be- 
side him, talking to him of her life, 
always hoping he would become com- 


municative about himself, and 
learning much. 

He said his name was Jim Smith. He 
was English, and he had been in the 
colony only three months. Ile had been 
seeking work at a timber-clearing in 
the bush when he lost his way, and 
after wandering on and on, vainly 
trying to find the track, he had lain 
down, as he thought, to die. 

“You must think me a bore tres- 
passing on your hospitality so long,’’ 
he said one afternoon, when Jack and 


never 
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Neil were away at work, and Betty 
brought the tea out on to the veran- 
dah. 

She told him he was not to talk like 
that. She was sure her brothers did 
not mind how long he stayed; he must 
get quite well before he went away. 

‘* But it beats all I ever heard,’’ he 
said, leaning back in his chair, think- 
ing what an odd state of things it was 
that he should be there, watted upon 
by a charming girl who knew nothing 
about him, yet accepted his presence 
as though he had been an invited 
guest. ‘‘I have been here a month. 
You know nothing of me; you take me 
in, feed me, nurse me, give me of 
your best and never so inuch as hint 
I am a nuisance. I tell you honestly 
J have no money at present with which 
to repay you, and you look angry, all 
of you, if I speak of payment in any 
way. It astounds me. I don’t be- 
lieve a fellow anywhere in England 
would get such treatment.”’ 

‘* T expect,’’ said Betty, quietly, ‘‘ in 
England people often get taken in and 
it makes them suspicious. Out here 
we don’t think of things. If we want 
to do a kind act we do it; I don’t 
think it even. strikes us it is 
kind—we simply do it.”’ 

He got up and leaned over the rail 
of the verandah, a queer, misty look 
in his eyes. She thought to herself 
what a little man he was, yet ‘ how 
neatly built; how compact. Jack had 
remarked he was a rare little dandy in 
his way, and the few clothes he had 
were good and well made; the cut and 
fit were perfect. 

‘* Are you afraid of nothing, Miss 
Betty?’’ he asked, suddenly turning 
and facing her. ‘‘ Supposing a man 
came here and you knew him a thief, 
what would you do? ”’ 

‘‘Feed him,’’ was the prompt re- 
sponse, ‘‘ offer him a shake-down in 
one of the barns, and if there was any 
work to do, give it him. We should 
probably know he had been in prison 
recently,’’ she smiled, ‘* because of 
his hands—they would be soft, and 
easily get sore, as yours would if you 
were put to farm labour now.”’ 

A vivid flush rose to his face, his 
eyes dropped. Betty saw his swift 
glance at his own hands, and wone 
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dered did he think she had been so 
rude as to hint——~ 

** Oh, I didn’t mean that! ’’ she ex- 
claimed hurriedly, as though apologis- 
ing. ‘‘ I didn’t mean we should think 
that because your hands are white and 
soft you might have had an enforced 
rest. Please don’t think that! ’’ 

‘Thank you,’’ he answered, and 
his voice was strained. Betty felt 
somehow she had pained him, and she 
was sorry. ‘‘ Supposing,’’ he went 
‘on, continuing the conversation with 
visible effort, ‘‘ supposing you had a 
man who was a thief here, and he 
thieved from you? What then? ”’ 

**He wouldn’t,’’ said Betty, with 
confidence. **He wouldn’t. He 
would for one thing be watched in a 
way—we should know he would want 
a sharp eye kept on him, and we 
should look after things. Then, he 
would be grateful for a job—a begin- 
ning to work afresh from, and the 
chances are by employing him we 
should do him a good turn, and never 
regret it. Besides,’’ she added, 
**can’t you tell at a glance who you 
can or cannot trust? Supposing you 
knew a man had been a thief, don’t 
you think you could somehow tell 
whether or not you could in future 
trust him? It doesn’t follow because 
he has been bad, does it, that he is 
always to be bad? ”’ 

She spoke animatedly, warming to 
her subject. She had no idea how 
every word was a stab to him until 
she came to that last little observa- 
tion, and for that he thanked her with 
all his heart. 

All he said was: ‘‘I think, Miss 
Betty, the thief who falls info your 
hands is a lucky fellow, and if he 
doesn’t reform he ought to be shot.”’ 

It never seemed to strike Jack ‘or 
Neil Blount that there was anything 
strange in leaving Betty and this 
stranger so much alone. Honest, 
warm-hearted fellows, who adored 
their sister, and knew her far above 
the ordinary flirty girl likely to be led 
away by attention from a man of 
whom she knew nothing, they went 
about their usual daily work as soon 
as Jim Smith, as he called himself, 
was able to be up and about, and if 
they thought anything about it at all 
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it was that a change of society would 
do the girl good—she kad seemed 
rather dull lately. 

Betty, however, felt sure their visi- 
tor thought it strange, and she asked 
her friend Nan Cales to come and 
stay with her for a fortnight, by which 
time she thought probably either it 
would be arranged he should work 
with her brothers at the farming, or 
else he would go off elsewhere. 

She could not endure the thought 
of his going. What a blank life 
would seem now without him! If 
only he would remain with them! 
Had not Jack said his accounts were 
in an awful muddle, and he must get 
them looked into by an accountant? 
This Jim Smith knew all about such 
things—he had told her so. Why 
couldn’t he do it? 

She was afraid to look into her own 


~heart—to allow herself to admit how 


much he had become to her. 

Nan Cales came, and brought some 
news. Her brother Ken, whom it 
was well known was very ‘* gone’”’ on 
Betty, had come home from Australia, 
where he had been a year, having 
a good post as mining engineer, arid 
he wanted to come and see Betty as 
soon as possible. 

‘* He was just furious when I told 
him you’d got an unknown English- 
man here,’’? went on Nan—a lively, 
laughing, fair girl of twenty, who had 
ridden over, and was now with Betty 
putting her horse up in the stable—the 
men being all at work. ‘‘I told him 
I knew I had been asked as a sort of 
chaperone, and I meant to put your 
nose out of joint, so he need not 
worry. Just take me along and in- 
troduce me,” catching sight of the 
convalescent on the verandah. ‘“‘I 
want a little excitement.’’ 

She was disappointed. Such a little 
man! And she liked big men—men 
you felt could take care of you. 
Thirty they said it was! He looked 
quite that with the red beard. Why 
did he wear it, since it was obviously 
unbecoming—almost grotesque ona 


small face? It would better have 
suited Jack, who was a tall, fine 
fellow. 


She studied him, and she studied 
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Betty. She was to report to Ken how 
things went. 

Betty had improved of late. She 
wasn’t pretty, really, but she had a 
very attractive face, such a bright, 
pleasing expression, and fine, dark 
eyes. How strong and sturdy she 
was! Rather above middle height, 
well formed, round of form, with 
levely arms, and a smooth, clear skin. 

Nan soon found her fascinating 
manners were lost on jim Smith. He 
liked her well enough, but the fact was 
though he thought it strange of Betty’s 
brothers to leave them so much alone, 
he began to realise now Nan had come 
he had really enjoyed it. Betty was 
very charming—and then—-well, there 
was something he did not want any- 
one to find out, but he had heard of 
Betty before. There were reasons 
why he could not feel she was a 
stranger to. him, though he dared not 
say so. 

He knew he ought to go. There 
should be some money waiting for him 
at the Auckland post-office from an 
old uncle, who had been the only one 


of his people to offer him a helping 
hand, and when he had it he resolved 


he would go. Jack hearirg this, 
asked would he stay and help him 
square his accounts; if so, he would 
greatly oblige. Not béing well able 
t> refuse this request, he therefore 
postponed his departure. 

Betty went about looking 
happy. 

Ken Cales came over to see her 
when Nan’s visit was near its end. 
Ken was a big man, and his manners 
were none too gentle. He dubbed 
Jim Smith a ‘‘ shrimp,’’ and resolved 
to find out the state of Betty’s feelings. 

He had known her seven years, and 

he was sure she had always under- 
stood he was fond of her. What need 
then now for ceremony. 
_ Jim Smith working at the accounts 
mm the front sitting-room—a window 
of which opened on to the verandah— 
saw him join Betty in the garden, 
where she was picking flowers for the 
house. Nan had gone for a ride with 
Jack. Neil was at work. 

“Say, Betty,’? and Ken Cales awk- 
wardly caught her arm as she bent 
Over a flower-bed, ‘‘ Say, what about 


very 
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that fellow? Is there anything up 
between you? Be honest, and speak 
out. He’s been here long enough, 
anyway. Why doesn’t he go?” 

Betty had seen Jim Smith go out 
with Neil early in the afternoon, and 
did not know he had returned. She 
little imagined every word of the con- 
versation was audible to him as he sat 
behind the curtains with the account- 
books open in front of him. 

He had grown very white at Ken’s 
remark, and put out his hand to close 
the window, then suddenly stayed it. 

Betty’s answer staggered him. 

“If you mean, am I in love with 
him,’’ she said, calmly, ‘‘ well, yes, I 
believe I am. I have only just begun 
to realise it. It may seem strange to 
tell you this, because I am sure he 
doesn’t dream.of it, but I think it best 
you should know. It will clearly prove 
t you there is no hope for yourself.”* 

Did she mean it? Betty, dear, 
kindlv Betty! Inlove with him! For 
a moment—only a moment—there 
came to him a sense of elation, a feel- 
ing he could return her love—then it 
was followed by despair and pain, and 
a horrible sense of degradation. Love 
was not for him now. 

**You are honest, anyway,” Ken 
Cales said, with a sneer. ‘‘ But, if 
you think ihe man doesn’t know, I 
warrant you’re wrong. A man always 
knows when a girl’s in love with 
kim.’’ 

‘‘He doesn’t,’ retorted Betty, 
warmly. #1 am sure he doesn’t! 
He never dreams I should be so mad. 
Perhaps that is why I am so sure it is 
love,’’ she went on, wistfully, ‘‘ be- 
cause it is so mad. Of course, Ken, 
I can trust you not to mention this to 
Nan or the boys, but I thought you 
ought to know.”’ 

Ken was very angry and disap- 
pointed, but said no more. What could 
the girl see in such a little dandy? 
He bet he had a manicure case in his 
knapsack, whatever else he lacked. 
Look at his nails! What was such a 
finnicking chap worth? 

Of course he could talk—seemed to 
have read a good deal, and was fond 
of music—had rather fetching - eves, 
too, greyish blue. But that any girl 
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could prefer him to himself, Ken was 
amazed. 

Jack came in that afternoon from his 
ride with Nan, bearing a letter_with 
the news that the Government had 
accepted his contract for the making 
of a new road to the north-west of the 
estate, and the work was to be put in 
hand at once. Ken declared Nan 
would be in the way—they would be 
busy all of them—she had better re- 
turn home with him that night. 

Nothing loth, seeing no prospect of 
any ‘‘fun,’’ Nan agreed to this, and 
after they had gone Jack and Neil sat 
talking about the big job they had now 
in hand. 

Betty, sitting in the window-seat at 
needlework, wondered why Jim Smith 
sat apart, looking so ill and worried. 
Jack had told him he must stay on in- 
definitely. They should want all the 
help they could get, and he would be 
especially useful with the accounts. 
He had agreed to stay, but did not 
ssem happy about it. 

Suddenly—in a lull in the conver- 
sation between Jack and Neil—he rose, 
and Betty noted how he trembled. 


What was he going to say? 

‘*Mr. Blount,’’ he addressed Jack. 
** I think before you take me perman- 
ently on, you ought to know that be- 
fore I came here I was in prison.’’ 


‘*Gracious, man!’’ And 
looked at him in amazement. 
work dropped on her lap. 
came white as death. 

‘** I was secretary to a large trading 
firm,’’ he went on in a low voice, de- 
termined Betty must know at. all costs 
what sort of man she loved. ra 
speculated on the Stock Exchange and 
lost heavily. An opportunity came, 
as I thought; to recoup what I had 
lost, but I had no money. I took what 
was not mine, having no doubt but 
that I should be able to repay before 
the money was missed. ‘The specu- 
lation was a failure, and I could not 
repay. My guilt was discovered. I 
was sentenced to eighteen months’ im- 
prisonment. Now you know the sort 
of man you are taking on here,’’ he 
concluded, not daring to look at Betty, 
who, with tear-filled eyes, was regard- 
ing him. 


Jack 
Betty’s 
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For a moment there was silence, 
then Neil spoke. Neil had more of 
Betty’s nature than Jack; he was toler- 
ant, forgiving. He now put out his 
hand, and, to Jim Smith’s astonish- 
ment, took his in a hearty grip. “ All 
right, old boy,’’ he said, feelingly, ‘| 
admire you for telling us. You need 
not have done it. Out here, when a 
man comes and asks for work and we 
give it him, we don’t trouble much 
about what he has been. The great 
thing is that he works well for us. We 
won’t think of it. Eh, Jack?’’ to his 
brother, who lookcd stern, ‘* we'll 
just imagine we don’t know.” 

‘‘Guess that Stock Exchange 
gambling of yours is the ruin of a 
good many Englishmen,”’ said Jack, 
seeing he was expected to say some- 
thing. ‘‘ You all seem mad to make 
money by a stroke of luck, instead of 
working honestly for it. Well, you’ve 
told us, and, as Neil says, you need 
have said nothing. It’s honest, that, 
anyway. Now tell us more. Who 
was the woman? For in nine cases out 
of ten, when a man’s so mad to get 
money, there’s a woman at the bottom 
of it.”’ 

Jim Smith was silent. It was the 
one thing he could not say—the one 
thing he hoped they might never know. 

A strange fate had thrown him 
there. It was true that need to get 
money that he might be well enough 
off to marry had been the primary 
cause of his downfall. But who the 
woman he had once loved was, was 
his secret. Betty, above all, must 
never know that. 

‘‘Oh, we don’t want to pry into 
secrets,’’Jack added, seeing he made 
no reply. ‘‘ Anyhow you’ve had a 
precious rough time of it lately, so we 
will give you your chance to begin 
again.”’ 

Betty slipped out of the room, 
greatly unnerved, but never wavering 
in her affection. Did he not need love 
the more that he had so sinned and 
suffered? What did it matter if there 
had been another woman? She was 
sure he was learning to care for her. 
She had meant to write to Victoria 
that night and tell her about their 
visitor and how ill he had been, but 
aow she felt she could not. She had 
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several times mentioned her cousin in 
England to Jim Smith, but he never 
seemed interested. He seemed to 
think such a gay life as Victoria’s was 
not good for any girl; it was far better 
to have to work like Betty did. 

Huts were shortly after this erected 
for a gang of workmen who were con- 
structing the new road, which was 
nearly two miles away from the house. 
Jim Smith’s hut was built rather away 
from the others, and he lived there en- 
tirely. He rarely came to the house 
except on Sundays, and then it was 
only just to dinner, then back again. 
Betty knew he was purposely keeping 
out of her way, shy and ashamed after 
having made his revelation of his sin. 
Oh, why had he told them? Did he 
guess she cared, and want to nip her 
love in the bud? It was too late. 
Caring once, she would care always. 
What he had done belonged to a past, 
with which she felt she could not con- 
cern herself. 

When, a few days later, she wrote 
to Victoria, she did not mention him. 
Only, as she wrote, she wondered had 


anything so awful happened in the 
life of Victoria’s old lover, Jack 
Sutherland, as there had in Jim 


Smith’s. 

One Sunday in the late summer, 
hearing all the men were going to the 
river for the afternoon, Jack and Neil 
and Jim Smith joining them, she 
saddled her favourite horse as soon as 
her brothers had gone, and was soon 
flying down the road towards the 
workmen’s huts. 

She wanted to see for herself how 
Jim Smith’s hut was kept now he 
fended for himself. No one was about; 
she had not seen the hut since it was 
completed. 

Suddenly, when nearing the huts, 
she drew rein—a weak, moaning cry 
rang on the stillness. She urged on 
her horse, sure there was some one in 
trouble ahead, and, to her horror, at 
the open door of Jim Smith’s hut she 
saw a prostrate figure in a pool of 
blood. 

It was he !—lying unconscious in a 
dead faint, blood streaming from a 
deep gash in his left wrist. A hatchet 


and some chips of wood near showed 
he had been 


chopping the 


wood; 
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hatchet must have missed the wood 
and come with terrific force on his 


wrist. The place was in a terrible 
state. His face was grey, his pulse 
feeble. He opened his eyes, recog- 


nised Betty, and said, weakly, ‘‘ No 
use, Betty! It’s the end—best thing 
for you—for us both.”’ 

Betty was quickly tearing strips 
from a thin white blouse she wore and 
deftly fashioning a tourniquet. 

‘* You’re going to live,’’ she said, 
authoritatively as she bandaged the 
torn and gaping wrist. ‘‘ Listen! I 
am going to save you! The other 
woman, whoever she was, has had her 
day. ‘To-day is mine! ”’ 

He had fainted again; he did not 


hear. Betty gave one despairing look 
round the horizon. No one was in 
sight. Then, thanking heaven Jim 


Smith was a little man, she took him 
in her arms and mounted a wood-stack 
near, calling to her horse. 

The animal came and stood beside 
the stack. Carefully she mounted with 
her burden in front of her. 

Through her quick brain one 
thought flashed, and to that she was 
clinging. 

Five miles away was a lonely farm, 
to which during the last month had 
come a widower and an only daughter. 
Jack had mentioned casually at dinner 
this girl was seriously ill, and the 
father, being well off, had two doctors 
and nurses coming in the afternoon 
from Auckland, to perform an opera- 
tion. Money was no object to the man, 
and he adored his daughter. Betty’s 
idea was to get to the farm and see 
these doctors. 

Only one thing, she felt sure, could 
save Jim Smith. She had heard Neil 
speak of seeing once a similar case—a 
man nearly dead from loss of blood, as 
was the man she loved—saved at the 
last moment by transfusion. Neil had 
explained it to her. Would those doc- 
tors, if she could see them, undertake 
it? 

Already Jim lay like a log; his lips 
were blue, his breath came very 
faintly. She hugged him to her, leav- 
ing the horse to go at’his own free will 
down the now straight but uneven 
road. 

Oh, to be able to prove her love for 
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him! To be able to give her life; but 
it was no use thinking of that. They 
would not let her die to save him; but 
they should do what she wished—they 
should ! 

Oh, those five miles—that mad gal- 
lop with the precious burden in her 
arms—and always the fear she might 
be too late! The doctors might be 
gone—Jim—her Jim—might be dead! 

‘*God save him! Save him! ’’ was 
the cry that went up from her heart. 
To the last day of her life Betty never 
forgot that ride, nor did the doctors 
forget the sight of the girl rushing in 
upon them just as they were preparing 
to leave the farm, demanding they 
should save the man she held in her 
strong young arms. 

** I would give my life for him,’’ she 
said, tears streaming down her cheeks. 
‘‘Look at me! I am young, strong, and 
healthy ’’—she bared her arm—“‘ it is 
his only chance, I know; give him of 
my life.’’ 

One of the doctors, newly arrived 
from England, gave a start as he 
leaned over Jim Smith’s unconscious 
form. 

‘* Heavens!’’ he said, in a low 
voice. ‘‘ It’s poor Jack Sutherland. 
We were at Rugby together. The girl’s 
right; it’s his only chance—transfu- 
sion! She must save him! A_ few 
more minutes and it would have been 
too late.”’ 
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Three months later an English girl 
in a large house at Kensington ‘sat 
reading a letter which disturbed her 
greatly. 

‘* Mother,”’ she said at length to an 
elderly lady who sat working near her. 
‘* You remember poor Jack Suther- 
land, the man I feared I sent to _ his 
ruin because he was so fond of me and 
I always vowed | wouldn’t marry a 
poor man? Well, he is in New Zealand 
—went there when he came out of pri- 
son, and actually he is going to marry 
Cousin Betty! He found out who she 
was soon after he got there—remem- 
bered me speaking of her, saying what 
a nice girl she must be; but he didn’t 
say anything. He has been calling 
himself Jim Smith. She knows every- 
thing—what he did, and that I was his 
first love. And she doesn’t mind a 
bit—says she is sure he loves her now. 
She declarés he has been at death’s 
door and she saved him; but how, she 
does not say.”’ 

Victoria’s 
keenly. 

‘Well, my _ dear,’’ she replied 
calmly, *‘ you always said it worried 
you to think perhaps his life was 
ruined because of you. Now you need 
not worry any more. Only be glad the 
poor fellow is to be happy after all. I’m 
sure, though you flirted horribly with 
him, you never loved him, Victoria.” 

But, sornehow, now, Victoria. was 
not so sure. 


mother looked at her 








Sir Leslie Tranchier’s Will. 


By T. A. Pitman. 


S a London solicitor, having a 
somewhat extensive practice and 
numbering amongst my clients 

several of the best and oldest county 
families in the kingdom, I can honestly 
lay claim to be in possession of many 
grave and important secrets, the dis- 
closure of which would cause cheeks to 
pale in more than one proud baronial 
hall and drag not a few honoured 
names in the dust. But, generally 
speaking, my lips are sealed, and, as 
far as I am concerned, there is no fear 
of the many family skeletons on which 
] have been permitted to gaze being 
dragged from their dark and gloomy 
cupboards into the relentless light of 
day. 

There are some matters, however, 
on which a solicitor occasionally feels 
it his duty to take the public into his 
confidence, so to speak, and the ex- 
traordinary events arising out of the 
preparation of Sir Leslie Tranchier’s 
last will certainly constitute a case in 
point. So many startling rumours 
have of late gained currency in regard 
to the latest development of this re- 
markable affair that I think the time 
has now come when I should, in the 
interests of certain innocent persons 
on whose good name an ugly slur has 
been cast, make a full disclosure of the 
facts as I know them. 

One day in February, 1906, I had 
just’ returned to my office in Grace- 
church-street after taking lunch, and 
was about to settle down to work fot 
the afternoon, when a clerk entered 
my room and handed me a telegram. 
Hastily breaking the envelope, I read 
the following message: ‘‘ Sir Leslie 
seriously ill. Wishes important altera- 
tion in his will. If possible, please 
come by five o’clock train from Euston 
and bring document with you. Will 
send to Rugby to meet you 7.15 on 
hearing you are coming.—Fontaine.” 

The telegram proved to be from 
Mr. Donald Fontaine, nephew of Sir 
Leslie Tranchier, of Wolfeton Court, 


a fine old Tudor mansion situate some 
miles from Rugby. 

I knew that Sir Leslie, who was a 
widower, had been in a critical state 
of health for some time past, and I 
was consequently not surprised to 
learn that his condition had become 
serious, but the fact that he required 
an important alteration made in_ his 
will struck me as being a little strangs, 
as it was only a few weeks previously 
that I had at his urgent request gone 
down to Wolfeton Court.and prepared 
the document in question after, long. 
and careful consultation with him. It 
seemed evident, therefore, that some- 
thing of moment had transpired in the 
meantime which had caused him to 
change his mind, and I must confess 
that I felt not a little curious to know 
precisely what had happened. 

Sir Leslie’s family, I should observe, 
consisted of an only son, named. Hugh, 
who at the time of which I am writ- 
ing was. about forty-five years of age, 
and with whom the baronet had some 
years earlier quarrelled violently, the 
estrangement between the two being 
so complete that the young man_ had 
almost immediately afterwards left the 
country. It was generally believed that 
he had gone to South America, though 
no one appeared to know for certain, 
and from that time nothing further 
had been heard of him. Hugh Tran- 
chier had scarcely disappeared from 
the scene before Sir Leslie, as if to 
widen the breach which existed be- 
tween himself and his son, had_ in- 
stalled his nephew, Donald Fontaine, 
at Wolfeton Court, and the two had 
resided there ever Many little 
incidents which had at different times 
come under my own personal observa- 
tion had made it. quite evident to me 
that Mr: Fontaine had acquired very 
considerable influence over his uncle, 
and as far as I could see he was 
allowed to do pretty much as he chose. 

As the matter of the will was one 
which admitted of no delay, I at once 
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made arrangements for the journey, 
and at five o’clock I left Euston. 

On reaching Rugby, I found Rus- 
sell, Sir Leslie’s coachman, waiting to 
drive me over to Wolfeton Court, and 
by eight o’clock I had arrived at my 
destination. 

Mr, Donald Fontaine greeted me 
somewhat effusively on my entering 
the house, and thanked me warmly for 
responding to his summons so 
promptly, but his manner was very 
strange, and I found it impossible to 
shake off the feeling that he was in 
reality a good deal disappointed at my 
coming. His face looked careworn 
and anxious, and, although the serious 
turn which Sir Leslie’s illness had 
taken might have accounted in some 
measure for this, I could not prevent 
the suspicion from crossing my mind 
that the projected alteration in his 
uncle’s will, under which he would 
come into possession of nearly the 
whole of Sir Leslie’s wealth, for the 
Wolfeton estate was not entailed, was 
probably the true cause of his anxiety. 

Mr. Fontaine soon took me up te 
Sir Leslie’s apartment, which was a 
fine spacious room on the first floor, 
richly panelled in oak, and containing 
many valuable examples of old and 
curious carving, one object in particu- 
lar which attracted my attention being 
a splendidly-decorated oak chest 
which stood in one corner, and on 
which the coat of arms of the Tran- 
chier family had been carved with 
matchless skill. 

The baronet, who lay in bed, looked 
extremely ill, and it was not difficult 
to perceive that his tenure of life would 
he but a short one. 

Mr. Fontaine, after speaking a few 
words to his uncle announcing my 
arrival, withdrew from the apartment, 
and the nurse who was in attendance 
retired at the same time, leaving me 
alone with the baronet. 

No sooner had the door been closed 
than a remarkable change came over 
Sir Leslie; he sat up in bed at. once, 
and a look of intense earnestness came 
into his face. ‘‘‘ Dalton,’’ he said, ‘‘ I 
am very glad you are here,’’ and then, 
motioning me to his side, he added in 
a lower tone, ‘‘I want you to come 
very near, so that I can speak to you 


without fear ef being overheard, for I 
am much troubled by a strange thing 
which happened to me in the eaily 
hours of this morning, and I am Op- 
pressed by the feeling that the very 
walls may have ears.”’ 

Perceiving that Sir Leslie was 
greatly excited over something, and 
realising the necessity of keeping him 
quiet, I sat down by his side and en- 
deavoured as best I could to reassure 
him, 

‘* Yesterday evening,’’ he continued, 
“*T fell asleep early and slept heavily 
for some hours, but just before the 
clock struck two I awoke with a start 
with the strange instinctive feeling 
that some one was gazing at me. 
Thinking that in all probability my 
nurse had entered the room to see if I 
required anything, I looked up, and 
was amazed to observe the shadow of 
a man clearly outlined on the wall in 
front of me. 

‘*From the position the shadow 
occupied on the wall I knew at once 
that the person from whom it pro- 
ceeded must be standing. somewhere 
near the foot of my bed, and I quickly 
turned my eyes in that direction; but 
there was no one there. I fancied at 
first that I caught a momentary 
glimpse of a vague, blurred form, 
which immediately afterwards vanished 
into space, but I was greatly agitated 
at the time, and it is quite possible 
that my senses deceived me as to this. 

‘*T had an idea, too, that a peculiar 
grating sound occurred a moment 
later, but it was a wild night, and the 
wind was howling outside, so that it 
was impossible for me to hear dis- 
tinctly. Of the actual appearance of 
the shadow, however,.I am positive. 
It is true that when I looked at the 
wall a second time it had disappeared, 
but I had seen it too distinctly to be 
deceived. It was not the shadow of 
my nephew that I saw, for he is 
clean-shaven, but the profile of a man 
with a thick beard. 

‘* T was too much startled to do any- 
thing at first, but in a few moments I 
had somewhat recovered myself, and 
was just on the point of ringing the 
bell for my nurse, who was in the 
next room, when the door opened and 
she came in. 
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*T told her at once of what I had 
seen, and she immediately searched 
the room, but discovered nothing. She 
said that she had been waiting for 
some time, expecting me to call her, 
and that had any one tried my door, 
or even approached my room, she 
could not have failed to hear it, and 
although she listened very attentively 
to what I had to say, I could easily see 
that she thought I. was wandering in 
my mind.” 

Such was the strange story which 
Sir Leslie related to me as I sat by 
his bedside, and during its narration I 
more than once found myself looking 
almost instinctively over my shoulder, 
as though half-fearful of what I might 
see. 

Although there was no doubt that 
Sir Leslie firmly believed in what he 
had told me, I felt that the story was 
a trifle too improbable, and after a 
little consideration I came to the con- 
clusion that he had been dreaming. I 
did not, however, attempt to induce 
him to accept my view of the affair, as 
I felt such a course would be useless. 
Fortunately I was able to turn him 
from the subject by asking him what 
alteration he wished me to make in his 
will. 

Greatly to my surprise, he said: ‘‘ I 
have recently had grave reason to dis- 
trust my nephew, Mr. Fontaine, to 
whom I have already given consider- 
able sums of money, and I have now 
decided to leave everything, with the 
exception of a few legacies to old ser- 
vants, to my son, Hugh Tranchier.’’ 

He next gave me full instructions for 
the legacies referred to, and I set to 
work to draw up a new will, giving 
effect to his altered wishes. 


Several times during my interview 
with the baronet I had fancied that I 
heard queer sounds in the room, and 
as far as I could locate them they ap- 
peared to proceed from the direction of 
the large oak chest I have already 


mentioned. At length, the feeling 
grew so strong on me that I could 
Stand it no longer, and, making the 
excuse that I wanted to get some 
papers out of my bag, which I had 
deposited near the chest, I took the 
Opportunity of raising the lid and look- 
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ing inside. My fears were groundless; 
the chest was empty. 

In due course I finished the will, and 
Sir Leslie executed it in the presence 
of myself and the nurse, who had been 
called in for the purpose of being one 
of the witnesses. After this was 
over he seemed somewhat easier in his 
mind, and I was preparing to leave his 
apartment with the document in my 
possession, when he said: ‘‘ I don’t 
feel quite myself yet, Dalton, and I will 
ask you to leave the will with me till 
the morning, so that I can put it under 
my pillow, and if I wake in the night 
I can look at it, and satisfy myself that 
I have really done the right thing at 
last.’’ 

Of course, I could offer no objection, 
and I left him to take a little much- 
needed refreshment, promising that I 
would see him again in the morning 
before I returned to London. 

Mr. Fontaine had left a message for 
me, saying that he ‘was sorry an im- 
portant engagement would keep him 
at Rugby till late that evening, but that 
he hoped to see me early the next day. 

Having no one to converse with 
downstairs, I found the house very dull 
and strange, and it was not long be- 
fore I retired to rest for the night, the 
apartment allotted to me being close to 
the one occupied by Sir Leslie. 

I could think of nothing but tne 
singular events of the evening, and it 
was in vain that I tried to get to sleep. 
I tossed from side to side in my weary 
endeavours, but sleep would not come. 
I had an uneasy, ill-defined feeling that 
some dire calamity was impending, 
although there was nothing to warrant 
such an apprehension, and I found my- 
self continually straining my ears to 
catch the faintest sound. Nothing 
stirred, however, and the stillness be- 
came so onpressive that it came as a 
positive relief when the great hall clock 
downstairs chimed three. Thinking 
that verhaps the presence cf a light 
would help to auiet my nerves, I got 
out of bed and lit the gas, and had 
scarcely done so, when a horrible cry 
echoed through the silent house, which 
sent a feeling of dread into my heart, 
and before J had time to move a 
shriller and still more terrible cry rang 
out, 
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There was no mistaking the quarter 
from which the cries came. It was 
only too clear that they proceeded from 
Sir Leslie’s apartment. Putting on 
some clothes with all speed, I hurried 
to the door of his room, where I en- 
countered the nurse just as she was 
about to enter. She had a scared, 
terrified look, and her face was deadly 
pale. Her hand shook as she opened 
the door. 

The sight that met my gaze when I 
got into the room is one that I shall 
never forget. Sir Leslie was lying 
back upon the bed, with an expression 
of unutterable horror frozen upon his 
pallid face, while one arm was stretched 
out full length, as if in the act of point- 
ing at some object. A single glance 
was sufficient to show that he had 
passed away. 

It was not long before the frightened 
servants, who had been roused from 
their slumbers by the terrible cries, 
flocked, trembling, to the door, 
and a doctor was hastily sum- 
moned, but he could do little more than 
pronounce life extinct. 

One strange fact soon became appar- 
ent, and that was the absence of Mr. 
Donald Fontaine. Both the foctman 
and the butler had seen him on his 
return from Rugby, shortly after I had 
retired to my room for the night, but 
his subsequent movements were un- 
known. A visit to his room merely 
showed that it was empty, and that his 
bed had not been slept in that 
night. 

Another remarkable circumstance 
presently came under my observation. 
Noticing that Sir Leslie’s bed was 
somewhat disarranged, my mind _in- 
stantly reverted to the will which I had 
seen him place beneath his pillow a 
few hours earlier, and realising how 
essential it was that I should immedi- 
ately take charge of such an important 
document, I instituted a careful search 
for it. But it was gone! It was evi- 
dent that some villainy was afloat, and 
there flashed across my mind the sus- 
picion that the simultaneous disappear- 
anee of Mr. Fontaine and Sir Leslie’s 
will was something more than mere co- 
incidence. 

When the cold, grey light of the 
February morning at length made its 
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appearance, the mystery of M-. Fon- 
taine’s absence was explained by a 
startling and terrible discovery, though 
this explanation revealed another and 
far deeper mystery, of which there was 
no explanation whatever. 

Attracted by the loud barking of a 
dog, one of the servants at daybreak 
found the dead body of Mr. Fontaine 
lying half-concealed in some bushes 
which grew close up: to the eastern 
wing of the house, and another ser- 
vant almost at the same instant made 
the discovery that a window on the first 
floor immediately above the spot where 
the body lay was standing wide open. 

It was soon evident that the cause of 
the unfortunate man’s death was a 
fractured skull, and it was first thought 
that in either jumping or falling from 
the open window he must have alighted 
on his head. Inspection of the room 
above, nowever, revealed distinct traces 
of blood on the sill of the window, and 
the room generally, which was un- 
occupied and seldom visited, had the 
appearance of having been the scen¢ 
of a struggle. . 

The more the matter was _ investi; 
gated, the deeper did the mystery be- 
come, and it was not long before I 
made a further and most startling dis- 
covery in the dead baronet’s chamber. 

Thinking it possible that the missing 
will might, after all, still be in the 
room, I instituted another search, but 
met with no greater success than on 
the first occasion, and was just on the 
point of quitting the apartment, when 
I caught sight of a dark, red splash on 
the white window curtains. I had no 
doubt whatever that the mark was a 
blood-stain, and I hurried from the 
room almost overcome with amazement 
and horror. 

The story the dead baronet had told 
me the previous evening of the mys- 
terious shadow which he had seen on 
the wall came back to me ‘with re- 
doubled force. I had at the time re- 
garded it as the outcome of a dis- 
ordered fancy, but now I saw in it a 
new and terrible meaning. The 
bearded man was, after all, no myth, 
but a very real and dreadful fact. It 
was evident, too, that Sir Leslie had 
seen something in his room on_ the 
night of his death, which had called the 
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look of horror into his face, and caused 
him to utter those terrible cries. 

The presence of the blood-stain alone 
was almost sufficient evidence of some 
deed of violence having been com- 
mitted, though how this could be, when 
I had found the room empty on enter- 
ing it a few moments later, was an 
impenetrable mystery. The loss of the 
will was also an important factor in the 
problem, and seemed to indicate clearly 
that the whole series of events were in 
some inexplicable way bound up to- 
gether. \ 

For three days I lived in an atmos- 
phere of constant activity and excite- 
ment, and it was not until the fourth 
day after my journey down to Wolfeton 
Court that I found myself on my way 
back to London. 

Many things had transpired during 
those three days. Sir Leslie’s younger 
brother, Mr. Basil Tranchier, who was 
one of the executors named in the miss- 
ing will, had taken charge of affairs at 
Wolfeton Court, the police had been 
actively engaged in endeavouring to 
elucidate the mystery, and inquests on 
Sir Leslie Tranchier and Mr. Donald 
Fontaine had been held, but very few 
fresh facts had come to light. 

In the case of Sir Leslie an open ver- 
dict had been returned, while in regard 
to Mr. Fontaine a verdict of murder 
against some person or persons un- 
known had been brought in. 

Thz police had discovered a consider- 
able number of spots of blood in Sir 
Leslie’s chamber, though they were 
quite unable to give any satisfactory 
reason for their presence, and they had 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Ton- 
taine had been thrown from the win- 
dow beneath which his body was 
found ; but these things merely tended 
to darken the mystery instead of clear- 
ing it up. 

When I arrived at my office, I found 
another surprise awaiting me, for on 
going through a batch of letters which 
had arrived during my absence I dis- 
covered a large envelope, with a typed 
address, and marked ‘‘ Private and 
important.’’ It was not the envelope, 
however, which occasioned me aston- 
ishment, but the enclosure, which 
turned out to be Sir Leslie Tranchier’s 
lost will. The document was consider- 


ably crushed, and it had a slight tear 
in one corner; and in addition to these 
signs of rough handling, it bore evi- 
dent traces of having been cleaned, 
probably to remove tell-tale finger- 
prints; but its validity as a legal in- 
strument was unimpaired. 

On inquiry in my office, I found that 
the envelope, which had not come by 
post, had been placed in the letter-box 
some time during the day after my de- 
parture for Wolfeton Court, but by 
whom there was nothing to show. 

I at once communicated with the 
police on the subject, and handed the 
envelope over to them; and it says 
much for their perseverance that 
in less than twenty-four hours they 
had discovered the man who had 
supplied the envelope and_ typed 
the address. He proved to be 
the proprietor of a small typing busi- 
ness near London Bridge, but although 
he had a distinct recollection of typing 
the address on the envelope, he could 
not with any certainty describe the cus- 
tomer for whom he had done it, and 
doubted if he should be able to recog- 
nise him again. The most he could 
say was that he believed his visitor, 
who only remained in the office about a 
couple of minutes, was an elderly 
gentleman, wearing spectacles, though 
he felt by no means certain as to this. 

The police followed up this slender 
clue as well as they were able, but it 
led. to no tangible result, and they held 
the opinion that the spectacles had 
probably been worn as part of a dis- 
guise. 

Acting on behalf of the executors, I 
caused advertisements to be inserted 
in many newspapers circulating in 
different parts of the world, especially 
in South America and the United 
States, with a view to discovering the 
whereabouts of Sir Leslie Tranchier’s 
son, and one day not long after I re- 
ceived a cablegram from the gentleman 
himself, stating that he was in Chicago, 
and that he would be starting for Eng- 
land immediately. 

Some two or three weeks later he 
arrived, bringing his wife and family, 
‘which consisted of two sons and a 
daughter, with him, and in a short time 
they had established themselves at 
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Wolfeton Court, where they soon be- 
came very popular. 

Sir Hugh, who it appeared had mar- 
ried an American lady of means soon 
after his departure from England, was 
a keen, business-like man, with a clean- 
shaven, boyish face. He cared little 
for society, and spent most of his time 
in looking after his estate. On hearing 
of the strange manner of his father’s 
death, and of the terrible end of his 
cousin, Donald Fontaine, he was 
greatly affected, and it was some little 
time before he succeeded in shaking off 
the feeling of apprehension with which 
these sad and mysterious events had 
inspired him. 

Two years passed away, and the mys- 
tery was still as great as ever. The 
police had been far from idle, but all 
their efforts to unravel the tangled 
skein proved unavailing, and it looked 
as if the Wolfeton Court affair would 
go to swell the great and increasing 
number of undiscovered crimes. 

No untoward event had happened to 
disturb Sir Hugh and his family at 
‘* The Court,’’ where they still resided, 
and people had already begun to forget 
the terrible drama which had been en- 
acted there. 

All the circumstances of the case 
‘were, of course, still clearly defined in 
my own mind, but the serious call made 
on my time by my profession had pre- 
vented me from giving them more than 
a passing thought, when one day some- 
thing occurred which suddenly caused 
me to take fresh interest in the affair. 

Quite by accident I learnt that 
George Russell, who had acted as Sir 
Leslic Tranchier’s coachman, and who 
had been retained in a similar capacity 
by Sir Hugh, though the latter seldom 
used any vehicle but a motor, was in- 
vesting large sums in house property. 
That a man occupying such a humble 
position should be in possession of so 
much spare capital struck me as being 
somewhat remarkable, and on making 
a few quiet inquiries I had my aston- 
ishment considerably increased by 
learning that, although ostensibly still 
in Sir Hugh’s service, he was in reality 
leading the life of a gentleman of 
means, and that he had purchased a 
good house not far from Rugby. 
Some little time later I had a visit 
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from Sir Hugh Tranchier, who stated 
that having recently lost a good deal of 
money in Stock Exchange speculation, 
it would be necessary for him to raise a 
loan for a short time on a part of his 
estate, and I accordingly arranged a 
mortgage for him for £4,000. Though 
there was not necessarily any connec- 
tion bet ween the sudden rise of Russell 
to affluence and the need of Sir Hugh 
for ready money, yet in my own mind 
I found great difficulty in regarding 
these two events as independent of 
each other, and my suspicions appeared 
to receive peculiar confirmation when 
I subsequently learnt that there had 
been considerable unpleasantness be- 
tween the baronet and his two sons on 
the subject of the ex-coachman. Mr, 
Geoffrey Tranchier, the eldest son, in 
particular, who had just attained his 
majority, was greatly: put out at the 
partiality shown by his father for 
Russell, and, as the baronet’s wife 


sided with her sons, painful family 
** scenes ’’ were the result. 
Another eighteen months passed 


away without bringing any material 
change in the state of affairs at Wolfe- 
ton Court. Russell still appeared to be 
in favour with Sir Hugh, and the rela- 
tionship between the latter and _ his 
sons was in consequence not so cordial 
as could be desired. 

My mind at this period frequently 
reverted to the death of Sir Leslie 
Tranchier and the peculiar circum- 
stances which had accompanied it. One 
day, as I was pondering over the 
strange affair, I received an unexpected 
visit from Sir Hugh, who said he had 
come to have a talk with me on a 
matter of very great importance. 

’ He plunged at once into his subject 
by saying, ‘‘I suppose the matter of 
my father’s death is still fresh in your 
mind? ’”’ 

On my assuring him that this was 
the case, he astonished me by asking, 
‘* Have you ever suspected any one of 
causing the death of my cousin Donald 
Fontaine? Has it ever crossed your 
mind, in fact, that I might have com- 
mitted the deed myself? ”’ 

As I hesitated somewhat before re- 
plying, he added, ‘‘ 1 wish you to be 

rfectly candid with me.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ I replied, ‘* since you press 
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me for an answer, I must say that the 
possibility of such a thing has cer- 
tainly crossed my mind more than 
once, but I have always rejected the 
notion as being altogether too im- 
probable. ”’ 

““Ah!’’ he remarked, ‘‘I felt sure 

from the very first that you suspected 
me.”’ 
I was about to explain that I had not 
suspected him in the ordinary sense at 
all, and that it was merely the question 
of the possibility of his having been 
concerned in the affair which had 
crossed my mind, when he cut me 
short, and said, ‘‘ I am not a murderer, 
but it was I who killed my cousin.’’ 

I was too much startled to make any 
immediate reply, and he continued, ‘‘ I 
wish to tell you the whole story, and 
in order to do so I must begin by say- 
ing that on leaving England many 
years ago I went to the United States 
of America, and although my where- 
abouts was supposed to be unknown 
to any one at home, I had for some 
years previously to my father’s death 
been in communication with his coach- 
man Russell, who from time to time 
sent me information in regard to the 
state of Sir Leslie’s health. 

“Some three-and-a-half years ago, 
being then on a business visit to Paris, 
I took the opportunity of running over 
to England and having another look at 
my old home. Not wishing any one to 
recognise me, I disguised myself and 
deferred my visit till the evening, and 
the only person to whom I disclosed 
my identity was Russell, from whom 
I learnt that Sir Leslie’s illness had 
just taken a serious turn. 

“This information made me desirous 
of seeing my father, if possible, once 
more before he died, but knowing of 
the ascendancy which my cousin had 
gained over him, and feeling that any 
attempt of mine to see Sir Leslie would 
certainly be frustrated, I had almost 
given up the idea, when a plan pre- 
sented itself to me whereby I hoped to 
efiect my purpose with very little risk. 

“One day during my boyhood I 
had, in wandering over the old house, 
lighted on a secret passage, connecting 
the room in which my father was then 
lying with another room some distance 
away in a part of the house which was 
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disused and entirely shut off from the 
occupied portion. I had been so proud 
of my discovery that I had always kept 
the fact to myself, and so far as I was 


. aware no one else knew of the exist- 


ence of this passage, not 
father. 

‘* Wolfeton Court, as you know, was 
built in troublous times, and this pas- 
sage had doubtless been constructed as 
a means of retreat for the inmates 
when danger threatened. Entrance to 
one end of the passage was given by a 
moving panel situate at the back of a 
cupboard in the disused room, while 
entrance to the other end was through 
a large oak chest which stood in the 
corner of my father’s chamber. This 
chest, which is fixed to the wall, has 
a movable bottom, which can be 
raised on pressing a concealed spring, 
when a short flight of steps is disclosed 
giving easy access to the passage; 
though any one looking into the chest 
when the bottom was in position would 
never guess that it provided a secret 
means of exit from the room. 

‘* My plan was to make use of this 
passage, and take a hasty look at my 
father as he lay asleep. I took Rus- 
sell, who was living alone at the time, 
into my confidence, and he made me 
comfortable in his cottage, which was 
close by, till I could put my plan into 
execution. He also gained admission 
for me into the disused portion of the 
house by unfastening a window. 

‘‘In the dead of the night, stil! 
wearing my disguise, I succeeded in 
visiting my father’s chamber, though 
it was not without considerable diffi- 
culty that I made the darksome jour- 
ney. It was boisterous weather, and 
when I had reached the oak chest I 
had to wait in it for some time before 
a momentary lull in the howling of the 
wind gave me an opportunity of assur- 
ing myself that all was quiet within 
the room. As soon as I had satisfied 
myself on this point, and the sound of 
regular breathing had told me that my 
father was sleeping, I left my hiding- 
place, and, advancing to the foot of 
his bed, looked full upon him. 

** I had scarcely done this, when he 
woke suddenly, and opened his eyes. 
Fearing that I might be detected, and 
that the sudden and unexpected ap- 


even my 
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pearance in his, room of a strange man, 
for so I should have appeared to him, 
might cause him a severe shock, I 
hastily retreated from the apartment, 
and retired to Russell’s cottage, in- 
tending to set off for Rugby, en route 
for Paris, in the morning, before it 
was light. 

“Fate, however, ruled otherwise. 
I overslept myself, and not wishing to 
be seen leaving Russell’s abode in the 
daytime, I remained there the whole of 
that day and part of the next night. 

** Shortly after two o’clock I was 
preparing to start to walk into Rugby, 
where I hoped to catch a train which 
would enable me to reach London soon 
after six in the morning, when Russell, 
whose cottage commanded a_ good 
view of the unoccupied portion of 
Wolfeton Court, called my attention 
to the fact that a faint gleam of light 
was showing in the disused room 
which gave entrance to the secret pas- 
sage. Acting on the spur of the 
moment, and being prompted by ‘curi- 
osity to know what the light could 
mean at such an hour, I cautiously 
entered the house by means of the 
window through which I had previ- 
ously entered, while Russell waited 
outside. 

‘*On creeping up.the and 
peeping through the half-open door 
into the room, which was dimly lit by 
a tallow candle, I was amazed to see 
Mr. Donald Fontaine about to enter 
the cupboard which gave access to’ the 
secret passage. Realising that he, 
too, must have discovered its exist- 
ence, and feeling sure that his pres- 
ence in the place at such an hour was 


stairs 


for some evil purpose, I determined at, 


all costs to watch his movements. 
After assuring myself that he had in- 
deed entered the passage, I followed 
him slowly and _ stealthily, and at 
length found myself in the oak chest, 
the lid of which I raised sufficiently 
to enable me to look out into the room, 
when I saw my cousin in the act of re- 
moving a paper from under my 
father’s pillow. 

** Viewed in the light of subsequent 
events, it is now clear to me that Mr. 
Fontaine must have been in the chest 
listening during the time the will was 
being prepared, and while he was 
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supposed to be in Rugby, otherwise 
it seems to me he could not have 
known where the document was 
placed. At that time, however, J 
knew nothing of. the will which my 
father had just made, and my cousin’s 
action was incomprehensible to me, 
though I knew that it boded.no good. 

‘As he withdrew the document, I 
noticed that blood was dripping from 
a wound in his forehead, which I can 
only suppose he had received whilst 
traversing the passage in the dark, 
This accounts for the stains found in 
the apartment. He stood for a moment 
looking closely at the document, when 
my father opened his eyes, and uttered 
two loud cries. Evidently the unex- 
pected sight of my. cousin’s blood- 
stained face at the bedside had caused 
the invalid a very great shock. 

*““On hearing the screams, my 
cousin thrust the document into his 
pocket, and advanced swiftly towards 
the chest. So swiftly, indeed, did he 
retreat that I had great difficulty in 
making my escape from the passage 
without revealing my presence. 

“* Being convinced that he was up to 
some villainy, I was resolved to: find 
out what it was that he had thrust into 
his. pocket, and I accordingly waited 
for him to emerge from the exit, when 
I closed with him, and in the course of 
the desperate struggle which then en- 
sued he fell and struck his head with 
great force against the wall.’ While he 
lay on the floor, I took the document 
from him, and not being able to ex- 
amine it at the moment, placed it ‘in 
my own pocket. I thought at the time 
he was merely stunned by the fall, but 
eventually I found he was dead. 

‘*T was horror-struck at the dis- 
covery, and although my first desire 
was to fly from the place, I restrained 
myself for a few moments and tried to 
think what I had better do. Had I 
been calm enough to take a rational 
view of the entire situation, I should 
doubtless have gone straight to the 
police and made a clean breast of the 
whole business, but in the then dis- 


ordered state of my mind it occurred to 
me that the best thing I could do was 
to throw the body out in such a way 
as to make it appear that the cause 
of death was a fall from the window; 
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and . without. waiting to deliberate 
further, I at once acted on my mad 
impulse. 

‘Almost before I realised what 1 
had done, I was joined by Russell. He 
had been waiting for me below, and 
having been alarmed by the ‘sounds of 
a struggle, he had made his way into 
the house and ascended the. stairs in 
order to discover the cause. It was 
useless for me to attempt concealment 
of what had occurred, so I told the 
man everything. He pledged himself 
to secrecy, and urged me to escape, 
and unfortunately 1 took his advice. 

‘It was a dark night, and in spite 
of the commotion caused by the cries 
of Sir Leslie, I got away from the 
house and reached Rugby unobserved. 
It was not till I got a paper late the 
next evening that I learnt of my 
father’s death. 

‘“‘ Instead of going direct to London, 
I-took an early train for Birmingham, 
with the view of throwing possible pur- 
suers off the track, and did not reach 
the metropolis till the afternoon, by 
which time I had had an opportunity of 
inspecting the document which I had 
taken from my cousin the previous 
night. Finding that it was my father’s 
will, and realising the importance of 
placing it in your hands, I took the 
necessary steps for doing so. I need 
not detail these, however, as you are 
already acquainted with them. 

“‘ T afterwards made my way back to 
Paris, and having finished my business 
there, returned to my home -in the 
States. My later history is too well 
known to you to need recalling, but 
there is one thing with which I have 
still to deal, and that is the conduct of 
Russell, the man who shared my 
secret. 

‘* At first he was more than satisfied 
with the price I paid him for his 
silence, but after a time he grew dis- 
contented, and demanded a further 
sum of money, which I was obliged to 
give him, in order to keep him quiet. 
Had I consulted my own inclinations, 
I.should have withstood him and dared 
him to do his worst, but fear that 


shame and disgrace might overtake my 
wife and family, should he make any 
disclosures, caused me to yield, and I 
gave him what he asked. Time after 
time the same thing happened, and 
now he has demanded a sum of such 
magnitude that it would be necessary 
for me seriously to encumber my 
estates in order to raise it. The time 
has now come when I can no longer 
accede to his demands, and I must face 
the matter out.’”’ 

At this juncture I was called away 
from my room on a matter of urgency, 
and on returning a few moments later 
I was greatly surprised to find that Sir 
Hugh had gone. 

The next morning I received a short 
note from Sir Hugh, which ran as 
follows :— 


** Dear Dalton,—Referring to what 
I told you yesterday, I think I see a 
way of escape that will be better than 
the exposure I so much fear. I trust 
to you not to reveal anything unless 
in your discretion it should appear ad- 
visable.—Yours sincerely, 

** HuGH TRANCHIER.”” 


I was much troubled by this letter, 
which I greatly feared was the herald 
of further bad tidings, and in this I 
was not mistaken, for while I was still 
wondering what the baronet’s strange 
words could mean, I received a wire 
announcing his sudden death. 

Later on I learnt the details. It 
appeared that the baronet had been 
discovered lying dead in a field not far 
from Wolfeton Court, the cause of 
death being a gunshot wound in the 
head. From the position in which 
the body was found, it was concluded 
that Sir Hugh must have stumbled in 
getting over a stile, and so caused the 
accidental discharge of the gun which 
he was carrying at the time. 

I, however, thought otherwise, but 
in deference to the dead man’s wish 
I kept my own counsel. 

Shortly after Sir Hugh’s death Rus- 
sell left the locality of Wolfeton Court, 
and I lost ail further trace of him, 

















OMETIMES,”’ said the Prince, 
irritably, ‘‘I’m almost  in- 
clined to wish I’d married 

one of your ugly sisters. They hadn’t 
any Fairy Godmother to come bother- 
ing round.” 

*“You—you don’t really mean 
that?’’ asked the Princess, preparing 
to burst into tears. 

‘‘ Of course not, darling,’’ replied 
the Prince. ‘‘ You ought to know 
better than to believe it for a second. 
But, all the same, that Fairy God- 
mother of yours is a jolly nuisance. 
You never know what to expect when 
she’s about,’’ he grumbled. ‘‘ The 
last time she was here she turned the 
Prime Minister into a grey parrot be- 
cause -he contradicted her about some 
trifle. He was extremely annoyed 
about it afterwards; and more than 
once I’ve known him forget himself so 
far as to say, ‘ Scratch a poll,’ when 
discussing affairs of State, while he’s 
always forgetting he hasn’t got wings, 
and keeps trying to flap them.”’ 

‘** It is a little trying, I admit,’’ said 
the Princess. ‘‘ But she nearly always 
turns things back again before she 
leaves; and some Fairy Godmothers 
don’t take the trouble to do that.’’ 

‘* All the same, I wish you’d write 
and put her off,’’ said the Prince. 
‘* Say we’ve got the whitewashers in 
the Palace, or the carpet’s up in the 
spare bedroom. After all, she isn’t my 
Fairy Godmother.”’ 

‘‘ I’m afraid of offending her,’’ re- 
plied the Princess, nervously. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose—I don’t say she would— 
but suppose she sent you to sleep for a 
hundred years? You wouldn’t like 
that at all. Besides,’’ she went on, 


reproachfully, ‘‘ you seem to forget 
that but for her we should never. have 
met each other. If she hadn’t sent me 
to the ball in that pumpkin coach, I 
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should, probably, have been Cinderella 
to this day, instead of 4 

‘““Instead of Princess Charming, 
and my Charming Princess,’’ inter- 
rupted the Prince, gallantly. ‘‘ Well, 
well, I’ll try and be civil to the old 
lady. Only do try and impress on her 
that people, particularly Prime Minis- 
ters, don’t like being turned into grey 
parrots, and things of that sort, at a 
moment’s notice.’’ 

“* ’H do my best,”’ said the Princess. 
‘“‘As it is, I always offer the Prime 
Minister a lump of sugar whenever I 
see him. Sometimes he takes it, some- 
times he doesn’t. I suppose it dé- 
pends upon whether he is feeling 
parroty or not.’’ 

**That’s very sweet of you,” 
answered the Prince, squeezing her 
hand. ‘‘ And to think that, but for 
your dropping that dear, little slipper 
of yours, I might have married some 
mere, ordinary Princess! By-the-by, 
that reminds me. What have you 
done with those glass slippers of 
yours? I’ve never set eyes on them 
since, and I think, in the circum- 
stances, they ought to be preserved as 
heirlooms.”’ 

Princess Charming, née Cinderella, 
turned two shades paler. 

““I—I’m_ not quite sure,’’ she 
stammered. ‘‘ I think they may be in 
my bottom drawer, or on the shelf in 
the wardrobe, or x 

**I should have thought,’’ inter- 
rupted the Prince, rather coldly, “‘ that, 
seeing what we owe to them, you would 
have taken a little more care of them.” 

‘* They are put away most carefully 
in cotton-wool and tissuespaper,”’ re- 
plied the Princess, tearfully. ‘‘ And I 
think you are most unkind, just be 
cause I can’t just for the moment re 
member where >? 
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“There, there,’’ said the Prince, 
patting her on the shoulder. ‘* Don’t 
cry, Cindy, dear. 1 only thought I 
should like to try them on your pretty, 
little feet again, that was all. But, I 
must go. I have to review the army, 
and several other little jobs. Is my 
crown on straight? Ta-ta! I shall 
be home to tea.”’ ; 

“Oh! Fairy Godmother, Fairy 
Godmother! ’’ cried the Princess, as 
soon as she heard the front door of the 
Palace bang behind him, ‘‘ whatever 
shall I do? And to think that I pre- 
tended | didn't know where the slip- 
pers were! Oh! Fairy Godmother, 
why ever did you ‘" 

‘‘ Why ever did I what ? ’’ demanded 
a voice, sharply. And the Princess, 
starting and looking over her shoulder, 
saw 2 quaint, undersized, old-fashioned 
figure standing on the hearthrug. 

It wore the usual Fairy Godmotherly 
costume—that is to say, a flowered 
gown looped back over a quilted petti- 
coat, and high-heeled shoes with silver 
buckles, the whole being finished off 
by a tall, steeple-crowned hat. 

“‘ How,” began the Princess, 
did you get a 

“Down the chimney, of course,”’ 
snapped the old lady, shaking her 
skirts vigorously. ‘‘ And, what’s 
more, I don’t believe it’s been swept 
since 1 came that way last. I don't 
know who the Court sweep is, but I’ve 
a good mind to turn him into a o 

“Oh! please don’t, Fairy God- 
mother,”’ interrupted the Princess. 
“If I'd known you were coming that 
way I should have seen to it myself. 
Please excuse it this once.”” And she 
kissed her, dutifully, on either cheek. 

“Didn't you get my carrier-pigeon 
postcard? ’’ demanded the other. 

“ Ye-es,’? stammered the Princess, 
“only you didn’t say when we were to 
€xpect vou.”’ 

“T didn’t know , myself,’ 
Fairy Godmother. ‘“T came 
new motor broomstick,”’’ 
More amiably, ‘‘and it’s a regular 
a I was here almost before I 

y I'd started. I’ve left it on the 

“oof, behind one of the chimne »y-sti ac ks. 
U Oh! it'll be all right there? ’ 

Oh! perfectly,’’ said the Princess. 

* At least, I should think so.” 


‘* how 


said the 
on my 
she went on, 
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‘* If anybody does get meddling with 
it,’’ said the Fairy Godmother, iooking 
as though she meant it, ‘‘ I’ll change 
him into something very unpleasant. 
And now,”’ settling herself into a red- 
velvet chair with a gilt back, ‘‘ come 
here and tell me what you meant by it. 
I mean by what you w ere saying when 
I startle d you just now. 

‘Oh, nothing, Fairy Godmother— 
that is to say, nothing very much.’ 

The Fairy Godmother pointed to the 
red-velvet and gilt footstool that be- 
longed to the chair. ‘‘ Come and sit 
here,’’ she said, ‘‘ and tell me all about 
it, directly. That is to say, unless you 
want me to turn you into a white cat, 
ora ——”’ 

‘* Oh, no, please don’t, Fairy God- 
mother !’’ implored the Princess, has- 
tening to do as she was bidden. “‘ It 
—it’s about those slippers.’”’ 

‘Slippers? ’’ repeated the 
Godmother. 

‘* The glass slippers. You remem- 
ber the ones I wore at the ball? I 
dropped one on purpose, just as you 
told me, and 

‘Ah! to be sure,’’ interrupted the 
Fairy Godmother. ‘‘ I’d forgotten for 
the moment. You mean the slippers 
that were so small that no one else 
could wear them. Ho! ho! ho! Ha! 
ha! ha! He! he! he!’”’ 

And she laughed a laugh that made 
the poor Princess feel as though some 
one had slipped a very large, cold 
doorkey down her back. 

‘* Well, well, what of that?’’ she 
went on. ‘‘ By-the-by, I’m _ afraid 
you'll be disappointed, but this is only 
a flying visit. I’ve two very important 
christenings to attend in quite different 
parts of the werld. Goon.’’ 

‘* He asked me for them this morn- 
ing,’’ wept the Princess, ‘‘ and I pre- 
tended I didn’t know where they were. 
Oh, dear! if he ever finds out the truth 
about them, he’ll never love me any 
more.”’ ; 

‘* Nonsense!’ said the Fairy 
mother. ‘* Why not?” 

‘* He'll say I’ve d-deceived 
And-and so I have o 

‘Go and fetch them, commanded 
the Fairy Godmother. ‘‘I suppose 
you know where to put your hand on 
them? ”’ 


Fairy 


” 


God- 


him. 
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** Oh, yes, Fairy Godmother. 
could find them in the dark.”’ 

Meanwhile the Prince had suddenly 
remembered that he had forgotten to 
kiss the Princess when he said ‘‘ Good- 
bye.’’ 

‘* Poor darling! ’’ he thought, ‘‘ she 
will be crying her eyes out at such 
neglect. hte 


«e 


I must go back at once. 

The Princess, who had been ordered 
by her Fairy Godmother to try on the 
glass slippers, had just taken off her 
bronze shoes with diamond buckles, 
and succeeded in fitting on one of the 
glass slippers when the Prince burst 
into the room. 

‘* Cindy, dear,”’ he began, ‘‘ I quite 
forgot Hullo ! you’ve found your 
old, glass slippers after all! ”’ 

The Princess, who was sitting with 
one slipper on and the other in her 
hand, tried to hide them, but was too 
late. She looked round for her Fairy 
Godmother, but she appeared to have 
vanished. 

‘Let me put it on for you,”’ said 
the Prince, going down on one knee, 
and taking the slipper from her un- 
willing hand. ‘‘ You’ve got one on, I 
see.”” 

‘“No, no,’’ said the Princess, 
doubling the other foot up under her. 
** 1 don’t want te 

** Yes, yes,” 
**But I do. 
Cindy.”’ 

There was no help for it. 
Princess reluctantly extended a foct 
which, in spite of its smallness, ap- 
peared far too large for the slipper 
which the Prince proceeded to measure 
against it, sole to sole. 

‘* Either your foot has grown or the 
slipper has shrunk,’’ he said, looking 
very puzzled. ‘‘ Only, in that case, 


insisted the Prince. 
Stick your foot out, 


The 
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how did you manage to get the othe 
one on?”’ 

The Princess burst into tears. 

** It isn’t my f-fault,’’ she sobbed 
““T really never meant to deceive yous 
And I never will again, if you'll only” 
forgive me this time.’ % 

The Prince looked more puzzled thangs 
ever. Then he caught sight of ay 
ticket sticking to the sole of thes 
slipper, on which was printed ‘‘ Patents 
elastic glass slipper. Will fit 
sized foot. Made i in Fairyland.” 

‘‘ They stretch,’’ went on the Prins 
cess, with large tears running down! 
her lovely face. And, taking hold off 
the slipper, she showed how it could 
be made to expand in any directions 
quite easily. 

‘‘I’ve been wanting to confess for 
ever so long,’’ she continued, ‘‘ b-but™ 
I was afraid. 
angry? ”’ 

“ Umph! Well, after all I don’t 
know that it matters very much,” said 
the Prince. ‘‘I fell in love with you 
at the ball, slippers or no slippers. Alp 
the same, I should like to tell that} 
Fairy Godmother of yours just exactly: 
Ww hat I x 

‘S-sh!’’ whispered the Princess. 5 
‘“ She may be listening, and you don’ 
want to be turned into Oh! 
there she goes.’’ 

And she pointed to the open windanl 
through which a view of the Fam 
Godmother off to the christenings, Of 34 
her motor broomstick, was obtained 
for about half a second. 

‘‘A good riddance,”’ exclaimed the} 
Prince, as she vanished. ‘‘ Here: 
give me those glass slippers.” 

And, hurling them through the ‘wine] 
dow, they fell to the ground with the © 
crash, and were broken into hundreds ” 
of tiny fragments. 


Are you very, verys 
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pearance in his room of a strange man, 
fot so I.should have appeared to him, 
might cause. him a seyere shock; I 
hastily retreated from the apartment, 
and retired to Russell’s cottage, in- 
tending to set .off for Rugby, en route 
for Paris, in the morning, before it 
was light. - ; 

** Fate, however, ruled otherwise. 
I overslept myself, and not wishing to 
be seen leaving Russell’s abode in the 
daytime, I remained there the whole of 
that day and part of the next night. 

** Shortly after two o’clock I was 
preparing to start to walk into Rugby, 
where I hoped to catch a train which 
would enable me to reach London soon 
after six in the morning, when Russell, 
whose cottage commanded a_ good 
view of the unoccupied portion of 
Wolfeton Court, called my attention 
to the fact that a faint gleam of light 
was showing in the disused’ room 
which gave entrance to the secret pas- 
sage. Acting on the spur of the 
moment, and being prompted’ by curi- 
osity to know what the light could 
mean at such an hour, I cautiously 
entered the. house by means of the 
window.through which I had previ- 
ously entered, while Russell waited 
outside. 

‘On creeping up the stairs and 
peeping through the half-open door 
into the room,, which was dimly lit by 
a tallew candle, I was amazed to see 
Mr. .Donald Fontaine about to enter 
the cupboard which gave access to the 
secret passage. Realising that he, 
too, must have discovered its exist- 
ence, and feeling sure that his pres- 
ence in the place at such an hour was 
for some évil purpose, I determined at 
all costs to watch his movements. 
After assuring myself that he had in- 
deed entered the passage, I followed 
him slowly and stealthily, and at 
length found myself in the oak chest, 
the lid of which I raised sufficiently 
to enable me to look out into the room, 
when I saw my cousin in the act of re- 
moving’ a paper from under my 
father’s’ pillow. 

** Viewed in the light of subsequent 
events, it is now clear to me that Mr. 
Fontaine must have been in the chest 
listening during the time the will was 
being prepared, and while he was 


supposed to be in Rugby, Otherwise” 
it seems to me he could not have | 
known where the. document wag” 
‘placed. At that time, however, 1% 
knew nothing of the will. which my@ 


father had just made, and my cousin’s9 


action was incomprehensible to me,” 

though I knew that it boded no good, 
‘* As he withdrew the document, 17 

noticed that blood was dripping from” 


a wound in his forehead, which I can 


only suppose he had received: whilst 


traversing the passage in the dark, © 


This accounts. for the stains found in 
the apartment. He stood for a moment 
looking closely at the document, when 
my father opened his eyes, and.uttered 
two loud cries. 
pected sight of my cousin’s. blood- 
stained face at the bedside had caused 
the invalid a very great shock. 

““On hearing th® screams, my 
cousin ‘thrust the document into his 
pocket, arid advanced swiftly towards 
the chest. So swiftly, indeed, did he 
retreat that I had great difficulty ‘in - 
making my escape from the passage 
without revealing my presence. 

** Being convinced that he was up to 
some villainy, I was resolved to find 
out what it was that he had thrust into 
his pocket, and I accordingly waited 
for him to emerge from the exit, when 
I closed with him, and in the course of 
the desperate struggle which then en- 
sued he fell and struck his head ‘with 
great force against the wall. While he 
lay on the floor, I took the document 
from him, and not being able to ex- 
amine it at the moment, placed it in 
my own pocket. I thought at the time 
he was merely stunned by the falf, but 
eventually I'found he was dead: ~ 

“I was horror-struck at the dis- 
covery, and although my first’ desire 
was to fly from the place, I restrained 
myself for a few moments and tried to 
think what I had better do. Had I 
been calm enough to take a rational 


view of the entire situation, I should 7 


doubtless have gone straight to the 
police and made a clean breast of the 
whole business, but in the then ‘dis- 
ordered state of my mind it occurred to 
me that the best thing I could do was 
to throw the body out in such a way 
as to make it appear that the cause 
of death was a fall from the window; 


Evidently the unex- ~ 


vi 
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@ without waiting to deliberate 
‘arther, I at once acted on my mad 


Almost before I realised what I 
had done, I was joined by Russell. He 
iad been waiting for me below, and 
gving been alarmed by the sounds of 
ruggle, he had made his way. into 
ithe house and ascended the stairs in 
Wgfder to discover the cause. It was 
“@ iseless for me to attempt concealment 
a what had occurred, so I told the 
MB man everything. He pledged himself 
4o secrecy, and urged me to escape, 
and unfortunately I took his advice. 
»**It was a dark night, and in spite 
Pof.the commotion caused by the cries 
‘of Sir Leslie, I got away from the 
house and’reached Rugby unobserved. 
It was not till I got a paper late the 
fext evening that I learnt of my 
‘father’s death. 
“Instead of going direct to London, 
}took an early train for Birmingham, 
| with the view of throwing possible pur- 
suers off the track, and did not reach 
the metropolis till the afternoon, by 
which time I had had an opportunity of 
inspecting the document which. I had 
taken from my cousin the _ previous 
fight. Finding that it was my father’s 
will, and realising the importance of 
placing it in your hands, I.took the 
mecessary steps for doing so. - I need 
not detail these, however, as you are 
already acquainted with them. 

“T afterwards made my way back to 
Paris, and having finished my business 
there, returned to my home in the 
States. My later history is too well 
= known to you to need recalling, but 
‘there is one thing with which I have 
still to deal, and that is the conduct of 
Russell, the man who shared my 
secret. 

* At first he was more than satisfied 
With the price I paid him for his 
Silence, but after a time he.grew dis- 
Contented, and demanded a further 
‘sum of money, which I was obliged to 
- him, in order to keep him quiet. 
'Had I consulted my own inclinations, 
'Lshould have withstood him and dared 
"him to do: his worst, but fear that 


————- 


& 


shame and disgrace might overtake my 
wife and family, should he make any 
disclosures, caused me to yield, and I 
gave him what he asked.’ Time after 
time the same thing happened, and 
now he has demanded a sum of such 
magnitude that it would be necessary 
for me seriously to encumber my 
estates in order to raise it. The time 
has now come when I can no longer 
accede to his demands, and I must face 
the matter out.”’ 

At this juncture I was called away 
from my room on a matter of urgency, 
and on returning a few moments later 
I was greatly surprised to find that Sir 
Hugh had gone. 

The next morning I received a short 
note from Sir Hugh, which ran as 
follows :— 


** Dear Dalton,—Referring to what 
I told you yesterday, I think I see a 
way of escape that will be better than 
the exposure I so much fear. I trust 
to you not to reveal anything unless 
in your discretion it should appear ad- 
visable. — Yours sincerely, 


** Hucu TRANCHIER.”’ 


I was much troubled by this letter, 
which I greatly feared was the herald 
of further bad tidings, and in this I 
was not mistaken, for while I was still 
wondering what the baronet’s strange 
words could mean, I received a wire 
announcing his sudden death. 

Later on I learnt the details. — It 
appeared that the baronet had been 
discovered lying dead in a field not far 
from Wolfeton Court, the cause of 
death being a gunshot wound in the 
head. From the position in which 
the body was found, it was concluded 
that Sir Hugh must have stumbled in 
getting over a stile, and so caused the 
accidental discharge of the gun which 
he was carrying at the time. 

I, however, thought otherwise, but 
in deference to the dead man’s wish 
I kept my own counsel. 

Shortly after Sir Hugh’s death Rus- 
sell left the locality of Wolfeton Court, 
and I lost all further trace of him, 
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The Mystery of the Glass 
Slippers. 4 
A Children’s Story. 


By Ada Leonora Harris. 


OMETIMES,”’ said the Prince, should, probably, have been Cinderd 
irritably, ‘‘I’m almost -in- to this day, instead of ” 7 
clined to wish I’d married “Instead of Princess Charming 
one of your ugly sisters. They hadn’t “ and my Charming Princess,’’ intem 
any Fairy Godmother to come bother- rupted the Prince, gallantly. ‘We 
ing round.”’ well, I’ll try and be civil to the 6 
**You—yeu don’t really mean  fady, Only do try and impress on he 
that? ’’ asked the Princess, preparing that people, particularly Prime Minigiy 
to burst into tears. nD) , ters, don’t like being turned into greyms 
** Of course not, darling,’’ replied parrots, and things of that sort, at 
the Prince. are ~~ to way moment’s notice.”’ Oa 
better than to believe it for a second. “Illdom st.”? sai ae 
But, all the same, that Fairy God- «As it e. T iva mee ne Ta ' ‘ 
mother of yours is a jolly nuisance. “Minister a lump of sugar whenever Miimat a 
You never know what to expect when <2. him. Sometimes he takes it, someaiiiuckle: 
she’s about,”” he grumbled. ome times he doesn’t. 1 suppose it della ts 
last time she was here she turned the pends upon whether he is fecligila™ }, 


Prime Minister into a grey parrot be- parroty or not.’? a 
cause he contradicted her about some “That’s very sweet.ch. wal EW D 

ifle. 7 extremely annoyed y, , you; a 
tye. . He was y M answered the Prince, squeezing 


about it afterwards; and more than os . snap) 
once I’ve known him forget himself so ea And re think that, but fongigkirts 
far as to say, ‘ Scratch a poll,’ when 2 a + rng ng little slipper 
discussing affairs of State, while he’s ° gra i P have i 
always forgetting he hasn’t got wings, chat sceniadie’ aoe” Wnae 2 Ae a 
keeps trying to flap them.’’ r ? , mu ea g00 
ver It fe w little trying, 1 admit,’’ said done Ra those glass slippers a 0 
the Princess. ‘‘ But she nearly always OUTS A ¥ wank yn on (these 
turns things back again before she ‘“iD°® hs t hi , be the circa : | 
leavés; and some Fairy Godmothers Santeee they ought to be preserved 3 4 
don’t take the trouble to do that.” a r < Base 
** All the same, I wish you'd write Princess Charming, née Cinderell , Bpissed 
and put her off,’’ said the Prince. turned two shades paler. ms z. D 
** Say we’ve got the whitewashers in I—I’m not quite sure, Sim 
the Palace, or the carpet’s up in the Stammered. I think they may be if 
spare bedroom. After all, she isn’t my ™y bottom drawer, or on the shelf if 
Fairy Godmother.” the wardrobe, or " 

** I’m afraid of offending her,’’ re- ifs. should have thought,’ intet 
plied the Princess, nervously. ‘‘Sup- fupted the Prince, rather coldly, ‘‘ that 
se—I don’t say she would— seeing what we owe to them, you woul 
but suppose she sent you to sleep fora have taken a little more care of them.” 
hundved years? You wouldn’t like ** They are put away most carefully 
that at all. Besides,’’ she ‘went on, in cotton-wool and tissue paper,’’ re 
reproachfully, ‘‘ you seem to forget plied the Princess, tearfully. ‘* And ® 
that but for her we should never have think you are most unkind, just bee 
met each other. If she hadn’t sent me cause I can’t just for the moment 

to the ball in that pumpkin coach, I membe: where —-.-,’ 
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iThere, there,”’ said the Prince, 

ing her on the shoulder. ‘‘ Don’t 

4 ‘Cindy, dear. I only thought I 

ike to try them on your pretty, 

feet again, that was all. But, I 

go. I have to review the army, 
@ several other little jobs. Is my 
wn on straight? Ta-ta! I shall 
pom: to tea.’’ 

Oh! Fairy Godmother, Fairy 
Smother! ’’ cried the Princess, as 
h.as she heard the front door of the 
llace bang behind him, ‘‘ whatever 
hall 1 do? And to think that I pre- 
waded | didn't know where the slip- 
rk were! Oh! Fairy Godmother, 
why ever did you di 
Why ever did I what? ’’ demanded 
voice, sharply. And the Princess, 
ing and looking over her shoukder, 
fa quaint, undersized, old-fashioned 
Pure standing on the hearthrug. 

wore the usual Fairy Godmotherly 
lume—that is to say, a flowered 
looped back over a quilted petti- 
, and high-heeled shoes with silver 
fiekles, the whole being finished off 
A tall, steeple-crowned hat. 
™ How,’’ began the Princess, ‘‘ how 
you get es 

/* Down the chimney, of course,’’ 
Mapped the old lady, shaking her 
"¢ . 7 
< vigorously. ‘‘ And, what’s 

, | don’t believe it’s been swept 
be I came that way last. I don’t 
ow who the Court sweep is, but I’ve 

good mind to turn him into a + 
™ Oh! please don’t, Fairy God- 
M@ther,’’ interrupted the Princess. 
I'd known you were coming that 
ay I should ta: seen to it myself. 

excuse ‘t this once.’’ And she 
td her, dutifully, on either cheek. 

"Didn't you get my carrier-pigeon 
Micard?’’ demanded the other. 

2 Ye-es, ' stummered the Princess, 

nly you didn't say when we were to 

ct vou. 

“y didn’t know, myself,’’ said the 

ity Godmother. ‘‘I came on my 
ey motor broomstick,’’ she went on, 

amiably, ‘‘ and it’s a regular 
her. I was here almost before I 
I'd started. I’ve left it on the 

, behind one of the chimney-stacks. 
upoose it’ll be all right there? ”’ 
| Oh! perfectly,’’ said the Princess. 

least, I should think so 


op 


a3 


“i 


5 ** If anybody does get meddling with . 


,”’ said the Fairy Godmother, looking 
as though she meant it, * I’ll change 
him into something very unpleasant. 
And now,”’ settling herself into a red- 
velvet chair with a gilt back, ‘“‘ come 
here and tell me what you meant by it. 
I mean by what you were saying when 
I startled you just now. 

‘‘ Oh, nothing, Fairy Godmother— 
that is to say, nothing very much.” 

The Fairy Godmother pointed to the 
red-velvet and gilt footstool that be- 
longed to the chair. ‘‘ Come and sit 
here,’’ she said, ‘‘ and tell me all about 
it, directly. That is to say, unless you 
want me to turn you into a white cat, 
ora *». 

‘* Oh, no, please don’t, Fairy God- 
mother !’’ implored the Princess, has- 
tening to do as she was bidden. “‘ It 
— it’s about those slippers.”’ 

‘* Slippers? ’’ repeated the Fairy 
Godmother. 

‘* The glass slippers. You remem- 
ber the ones I wore at the ball? I 
dropped one on purpose, just as you 
told me, and rs 

‘* Ah! to be sure,’’ interrupted the 
Fairy Godmother. ‘‘ I’d forgotten for 
the moment. You mean the slippers 
that were so small that no one else 
could wear them. Ho! ho! ho! Ha! 
ha! ha! He!he! he!”’ 

And she laughed a laugh that made 
the poor Princess feel as though some 
one had slipped a very large, cold 
doorkey down her back. 

‘* Well, well, what of that?’’ she 
went on. ‘‘ By-the-by, I’m _ afraid 
you'll be disappointed, but this is only 
a fiving visit.” I’ve two very important 
christenings to attend in quite different 
parts of the werld. Go on.”* 

** He asked me for them this morn- 
ing,’’ wept the Princess, ‘‘ and I pre- 
tended I didn’t know where they were. 
Oh, dear! if he ever finds out the truth 
about them, he’ll never love me any 
more.”’ 

** Nonsense! ’’ said the Fairy God- 
mother. ‘* Why not?”’ 

‘He'll say I’ve d-deceived _him. 
And-and so I have ——~”* 

‘*Go and fetch them, codienisalaall 
the Fairy Godmother. ‘I suppose 
you know where to put your hand on 
them? ’”’ “ 
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**Oh,. yes, Fairy Godmother. I 
could find them in the dark.”’ 

Meanwhile the Prince had suddenly 
remembered that he had forgotten to 
kiss the Princess when he said ‘‘ Good- 
bye.”’ 

Me Poor darling! ’’ he thought, ‘‘ she 
will be crying her eyes out at such 
neglect. I must go back at once.’’ 

The Princess, who had been ordered 
by her Fairy Godmother to try on the 
glass slippers, had just taken off her 
bronze shoes with diamond buckles, 
and succeeded in fitting on one of the 
glass slippers when the Prince burst 
into the room. 

** Cindy, dear,” he began, ‘‘ I quite 
forgot Hullo ! you’ ve found your 
old, glass slippers after all! ”’ 

The Princess, who was sitting with 
one slipper on and the other in her 
hand, tried to hide them, but was too 
late. She looked round for her Fairy 
Godmother, but she appeared to have 
vanished. 

** Let me put it on for you,” said 
the Prince, going down on one knee, 
and taking the slipper from her un- 
willing hand. ‘‘ You’ve got one on, I 
see.”” 

“No, no,’’ said the Princess, 
doubling the other foot up under her. 
** 1 don’t want er 

Yes, yes,’’ insisted the Prince. 
**But I do. Stick your foot out, 
Cindy.”’ 

There was no help for it. The 
Princess reluctantly extended a foot 
which, in spite of its smallness, ap- 
peared far too large for the slipper 
which the Prince proceeded to measure 
against it, sole to sole. 

** Either your foot has grown or the 
slipper has shrunk,’’ he said, looking 
wery puzzled. ‘‘ Only, in that case, 


how did you manage to get th 
one on? ”’ ; be 

The Princess burst into tears, 

** It isn’t my f-fault,’”” she s¢ 
‘**T really never meant to deceiye” 
And I never will again, if you'll 
forgive me this time.” : 

The Prince looked more puzzled 
ever. Then he caught sight 
ticket sticking to the sole of 
slipper, on which was printed “ F 
elastic glass slipper. Will fit® 
sized foot. Made in Fairyland.”” 

‘** They stretch,’’ went on the 
cess, with large tears running dg 
her lovely face. And, taking hol 
the slipper, she showed how it « 
be made to expand in any direg 
quite easily. q 

** I’ve been wanting to confess} 
ever so long,’’ she continued, ‘‘} 
I was afraid. Are you very, ¥ 
angry?’”’ ' 

*““Umph! Well, after all I do 
know that it matters very much,” 
the Prince. ‘‘I fell in love with y 
at the ball, slippers or no slippers. 
the same, I should like to tell t 
Fairy Godmother of yours just exa 
what I 4 . 

**S-sh!’’ whispered the Prine 
‘* She may be listening, and you dd 
want to be turned into —— @ 
there she goes.’’ 

And she pointed to the open wind@ 
through which a view of the Fa 
Godmother off to the christeningsy 
her motor broomstick, was obtaif 
for about half a second. 4 

‘* A good riddance,’’ exclaimed | 
Prince, as she vanished. ‘‘ He 
give me those glass slippers.” 

And, hurling them through the ‘ 
dow, they fell to the ground with’ 
crash, and were broken into hund 
of tiny fragments. 
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